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HE way to Egypt 

is long and vexa- 
tious ;’—so Homer 
sings; and so also 
have sung other 
persons more mod- 
ern. <A chopping 
sea prevails off 
Crete,and whether 
one leaves Europe 
at Naples, Brin- 
disi, Athens, 
one’s steamer soon 
reaches that beau- 
tiful island, and 
consumes in pass- 
ing it an amount 
of time which is 
an ever-fresh sur- 
prise. Crete, with 
its long coast-line 
and soaring moun- 
tain-tops, appears 
to fill all that part 
of the sea. How- 
ever, as the island 
is the half-way point between Europe and 
Africa, one can at least feel, after finally 
leaving it behind, that the Egyptian coast 
is not fardistant. This coast is as indolent 
as that of Crete is aggressive; it does not 
raise its head. You are there before you 
see itor know it; and then, if you like, in 
something over three hours more you can 
be in Cairo. 

The Cairo street of the last Paris Exhi- 
bition, familiar to many Americans, was a 
clever imitation. But imitations of the 
Orient are melancholy; you cannot trans- 
plant the sky and the light. 

The real Cairo has been sacrificed to the 
Nile. Comparatively few among travel- 
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lers in the East see the place under the 
best conditions; for upon their arrival 
they are preoccupied with the magical 
river voyage which beckons them south- 
ward, with the dahabeevah or the steamer 
which is to carry them; and upon their re- 
turn from that wonderful journey they are 
planning for the more difficult expedition 
to the Holy Land. It is safe to say that 


to many Americans Cairo is only a con- 
fused memory of donkeysand dragomans, 
mosquitoes and dervishes, and mosques, 


mosques, mosques! This hard season 
probably must be gone through by all. 
The wise are those who stay on after it is 
over, or who return; for the true impres- 
sion of a place does not come when the 
mind is over-crowded and confused; it 
does not come when the body is wearied ; 
for the descent of the vision, serenity of 
soul is necessary-—one might even call it 
idleness. It is during those days when 
one does nothing that the reality steals 
noiselessly into one’s comprehension, to 
remain there forever. 

But is Cairo worth this? is asked. 
depends upon the temperament. If one 
must have in his nature somewhere a 
trace of the poet to love Venice, so one 
must be at heart something of a painter 
to love Cairo. Her colors are so softly 
rich, the Saracenic part of her architecture 
is so fantastically beautiful, the figures in 
her streets are so picturesque, that one 
who has an eye for such effects seems to 
himself to be living in a gallery of paint- 
ings without frames, which stretch off in 
vistas, melting into each other as they go. 
If, therefore, one loves color, if pictures 
are precious to him, are important, let him 
go to Cairo; he will find pleasure await- 
ing him. Flaubert said that one could 
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imagine the pyramids, and perhaps the 
Sphinx, without an actual sight of them, 
but that what one could not in the least 
imagine was the expression on the face of 
an Oriental barber as he sits cross-legged 
before his door. That is Cairo exactly. 
You must see her with the actual eyes, 
and you must see her without haste. She 
does not reveal herself to the Cook 
ist, nor even to Gaze’s, nor to the 
who is hurrying off to Athens on a 
day which nothing can alter. 


tour- 
man 
fixed 


THE NEW QUARTER. 

(One must begin with this, and have it 
over.) Cairo has a population of four 
hundred thousand souls. The new part 
of the town, called Ismailia, has been per- 
sistently abused by almost all writers, 
who describe it as dusty, as shadeless, as 
dreary, as glaring, as hideous, as blankly 
and broadly empty, as adorned with half- 
built houses which are falling into ruin ; 
But 
what does one find. in the year of grace 
1890? Streets shaded by innumerable 
streets broad indeed, but which, 
instead of being dusty, are wet (and over- 
wet) with the watering; well- 
kept, bright-faced houses, many of them 
having beautiful gardens, which in Jan- 
uary are glowing with giant poinsettas, 
crimson hibiseus, and purple bougainvil- 
lea 


one has read all this before arriving. 


trees; 


constant 


flowers which give place to richer 
blooms, to an almost over-luxuriance of 
color and perfumes, as the early spring 
comes on. If the streets were paved, it 
would be like the outlying quarters of 
Paris, for mest of the houses are French 
as regards their architecture. Shadeless? 
It is nothing but shade. And the princi- 
pal drives, too, beyond the town—the Ghe- 
zireh road, the Choubra and Gizeh roads, 
and the long avenue which leads to the 
pyramids—are deeply embowered, the 
creat arms of the trees which border them 
meeting and interlacing overhead. Con- 
sider the stony streets of Italian cities 
(which no one abuses), and then talk of 
** shadeless Cairo”! 


THE CLIMATE. 


If one wishes to spend a part of each 
day in the house, engaged in reading, 
writing, or resting; if the comfortable 
feeling produced by a brightly burning 
little fire in the cool of the evening is 
necessary to him for his health or his 
pleasure—then he should not attempt to 
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spend the entire winter in the city of the 
Khedive. The mean temperature ther 
during the cold season—that is, six weeks 
in January and February — is said to b 
58° Fahrenheit. But this is in the open 
air; in the houses the temperature is no} 
more than 54° or 52°, and often in the 
evening The absence of fires 
makes all the difficulty; for out-of-doors 
the air may be and often is charming: 
but upon coming in from the bright sun 
shine the atmosphere of one’s sitting 
room and 
prison-like. 


lower. 


bedroom seems chilly and 
There are, generally speak 
ing, no chimneys in Cairo, even in the 
modern quarter. Each of the hotels has 
one or two open grates, but only one or 
two. Southern countries, however, are 
banded together—so it seems to the shiv 
ering Northerner—to keep up the delusion 
that they have no cold weather; as they 
have it not, why provide for it? In Italy 


in the winter the Italians spread rugs 
over their floors, hang tapestries upon 


their walls, pile cushions everywhere, and 
carpet their sofas with long-haired skins; 
this they call warmth. But a fireless 
room, with the thermometer on its walls 
standing at 35°, is not warm, no matter 
how many cushions you may put into it; 
and one hates to believe, too, that neces 
sary accompaniments of health are rough 
ened faces and frost-bitten noses and the 
extreme ugliness of hands swollen and 
red. ‘‘Perhaps if one could have in 
Cairo an open hearth and three sticks, it 
would, with all the other pleasures one 
finds here, be too much —would reach 
wickedness!" was a remark we heard last 
winter. <A still more forcible exclama 
tion issued from the lips of a pilgrim from 
New York oneeveninginJanuary. Look 
ing round her sitting-room upon the roses 
gathered that day in the open air, upon 
the fly-brushes and fans and Oriental dec 
orations, this misguided person moaned, 
in an almost tearful voice, ‘*Oh, for a 
blizzard and a fire!” The reasonable trav 
eller of course ought to remember that 
with a climate which has seven months 
of debilitating heat, and tltree and a half 
additional months of summer weather, the 
attention of the natives is not strongly 
turned towards devices for warmth. This 
consideration, however, does not make 
the fireless rooms agreeable during the 
few weeks that remain. 

Another surprise is the rain. ‘‘In our 
time it rained in Egypt,” writes Strabo, 





CAIRO 


as though chronicling a miracle. Either 
the climate has changed, or Strabo was 
not a disciple of the realistic school, for 
in the January of this truthful record the 
rain descended in such a deluge in Cairo 
that the water came above the knees of 
the horses, and a ferry-boat was establish- 
ed for two days in one of the principal 
streets. Later the rain descended a sec- 
ond time with almost equal violence, and 
showers were by no means infrequent. (It 
may be mentioned in parenthesis that there 
was heavy rain at Luxor, four hundred 
and fifty miles south of Cairo, on the 
19th of February.) One does not object 
to these rains; they are in themselves 
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TOMB-MOSQUE OF KAIT BEY. 


After a photograph by Sebah, Cairo. 


agreeable; one wishes simply to note the 
impudence of the widely diffused state- 
ment that Egypt isa rainless land. So far 
nothing has been said against the winter 


IN 


BME MH yg, 


climate of Cairo; objection has been 
made merely to the fireless condi- 
tion of the houses—a fault which can 
be remedied. But now a real ene- 
my must be mentioned, namely, the 
Khamsin. This is a hot wind -from 
the south, which parches the skin 
and takes the life out of one; it fills the 
air with a thick grayness, which you 
cannot call mist, because it is perfectly 
dry, and through which the sun goes on 
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THE NILE BRIDGE, CATRO. 


After a photograph by Sebah, Cairo. 


steadily shining, with a light so weird that 
one can think of nothing but the feelings 
of the last man, or the opening of the 
The regular Khamsin season 
does not begin before May; the occasional 


sixth seal. 


days of it that bring suffering to travellers 
occur in February, March, and April. 
But what are five or six days of Kham- 
sin amid four winter months whose aver 
age temperature is 58° Fahrenheit? It is 
human nature to detect faults in climates 
which have been greatly praised, just as 
one counts every freckle on a fair face 
that is celebrated for its beauty. Give 
Cairo a few hearth fires, and its winter 
climate will seem delightful; although 





not so perfect as that of Florida, 
in our country, because in Flori- 
da there are no January mosqui- 
toes. 


MOSQUES. 


It must be remembered that 
Cairo is Arabian. ‘* The Nile is 
Egypt,” says a proverb. The 
Nile is mythical, Pharaonie, 
Ptolemaic; but Cairo owes its 
existence solely to the Arabian 
conquerors of the country, who 
built a fortress and palace here 
in A.D. 969. 

Very Arabian is still the call 
to prayer which is chanted by the muezzins 
from the minarets of the mosques severa! 
times during the day. 
through acrowded quarter near the Mooski 
one afternoon in January, when there was 
wafted across the consciousness a faint 
sweet sound. It was far away, and one 
heard it half impatiently at first, unwill 
ing to lift one’s attention even for an in 
stant from the motley scenes nearer at 
hand. But at length, teased into it by 
the very sweetness, we raised our eyes, 
and then it was seen that it came from a 
half-ruined minaret far above us. Round 
the narrow outer gallery of this slender 
tower a man in dark robes was pacing 


We were passing 
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slowly, his arms outstretched, his face 
upturned to heaven. Not once did 
below continued his 


he 
look as he aerial 
round, his voice giving forth the chant 
which we had heard—** Allah akbar; Al- 
lah akbar; la Allahiil’ Allah! Heyyaala- 
ssalah!” (God is great; God is great; 
there is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is His Prophet. Come to prayer.) Again, 
another day, in the old Touloun quarter, 
we heard the sound, but it was much near- 
er. It came froma window but little above 
our heads, the small mosque within the 
quadrangle having no minaret. This time 
I could note the muezzin himself. As he 
could not see the sky from where he 
stood, his eyes were closed. I have never 
beheld a more concentrated expression of 
devotion than his quiet face expressed; 
he might have been miles away from the 
throng below, instead of three feet, as his 
voice gave forth the same strange sweet 
chant. The muezzins are often selected 
from the ranks of the blind, as the duties 
of the office are within their powers; but 
this singer at the low window had closed 
his eves voluntarily. The last time I saw 
the muezzin was towards the end of the 
season, When the spring was far advanced. 
Cairo gayety was at its height, the streets 
were crowded with Europeans returning 
from the races, the new quarter was as 
3ut there are minarets 
even in the new quarter, or near it; and 
on one of the highest of these turrets, out 
lined against the glow of the sunset, I 
saw the slowly pacing figure, with its arms 
outstretched over the city—** Allah akbar; 
Allah akbar; come, come to prayer.” 
There are over four hundred mosques 
in Cairo, and many of them are in a di- 
lapidated condition. Some of these were 
erected by private means to perpetuate 
the name and good deeds of the founder 
and his family; then, in the course of 
time, owing to the extinction or to the 
poverty of the descendants, the endow- 
ment fund has been absorbed or turned 
into another channel, and the ensuing 
neglect has ended in ruin. When a pious 
Muslim of to-day wishes to perform a good 
work, he builds a new mosque. It would 
never occur to him to repair the old one 
near at hand, which commemorates the 
generosity of another man. It must 
remembered that a mosque has no estab- 
lished congregation, wliose duty it is to 
take care of it. A mosque, in fact, to 
Muslims has not an exclusively religious 


modern as Paris. 


be 
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character. It is a place prepared for 
prayer, with the fountain which is neces- 
sary for the preceding ablutions required 
by Mohammed, and the niche towards Mee- 
ca Which indicates the position which the 
suppliant must take; but it is also a place 
for meditation and repose. 


The poorest 
and most ragged Muslim has the right to 
enter whenever he pleases; he can say 


his prayers, or he can simply rest; he can 
quench his thirst; he can eat the food 
which he has brought with him; if he is 
tired, he can sleep. In mosques not often 
visited by travellers I have seen men en- 
gaged in mending their clothes, and oth- 
ers cooking food with a portable fur- 
In the church-yard of Charlton 
Kings, England, there is a tombstone of 
the last century with an inseription which 
concludes as follows: ** And his dieing re- 
quest to his Sons and Daughters was, 
Never forsake the Charitys until the Poor 
had got their Rites.” In the 
mosques the poor have their rites—both 
with the gh and without. The sacred 
character of a mosque is, in truth, only 
made conspicuous when unbelievers wish 
toenter. Then the big shuffling slippers 
are brought out to cover the shoes of the 
Christian infidels, so that they may not 
touch and defile the mattings reserved for 
the faithful. 

After long neglect, something is being 
done at last to arrest the ruin of the more 
ancient of these temples. A commission 
has been appointed by the present govern- 
ment whose duty is the preservation of 
the monuments Arabian art; occa- 
sionally, therefore, in a mosque one finds 
scaffolding in place, and a general dis- 
mantlement. One can only hope for the 
best—in much the same spirit in which 
one hopes when one sees the beautiful old 
front of St. Mark’s, Venice, gradually en- 
croached upon by the new raw timbers. 
3ut in Cairo, at least, the work of repair- 
ing goes on very slowly; three hundred 
mosques, probably, out of the four hun- 
dred still remain untouched, and many of 
these are adorned with a delicate beauty 
which is unrivalled. I know no quest 
so enchanting as a search through the 
winding lanes of the old quarters for these 
gems of Saracenic taste, which no guide- 
book has as yet chronicled, no dragoman 
discovered, The street is so narrow that 
your donkey fills almost all the space; 
passers-by are obliged to flatten them- 
selves against tle walls in response to 
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the Oriental adjurations of your donkey- 
boy behind: ‘*Take heed, O maid!” 
‘*Your foot, O chief!’ Presently you 
see a minaret—there is always a minaret 
somewhere; but it is not always easy to 
find the mosque to which it belongs, hid- 
den, perhaps, as it is, behind other build- 
ings in the crowded labyrinth. At length 
you observe a door with a dab or two of 
the well-known Saracenic honeyecomb- 
work above it; instantly you dismount, 
You are al- 
most sure to find treasures, either frag- 


climb the steps, and look in. 


ments of the pearly Cairo mosaic, or a 
Kufie (old 
Arabian text) inscriptions and arabesques, 


wonderful ceiling, or gilded 
remains of the ancient colored glass 
which tint 
Best of all, sometimes you find a space 


or 
changes its hour by hour. 
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open to the sky, with a fountain in the 
centre, the whole surrounded by arcades 
of marble columns adorned with hang- 
ing lamps (or rather with the bronze 
chains which once carried the lamps), 
and with suspended ostrich eggs—the em- 
blems of good luck. One day, when my 
donkey was making his way through a 
dilapidated region, I came upon a mosque 
so small that it seemed hardly more than 
a base for its exquisite minaret, which 
towered to an unusual height above it. Of 
course I dismounted. The little mosque 
was open; but as it was never visited by 
strangers, it possessed no slippers, and 
without coverings of some kind it was 
impossible that unsanctified shoes, such 
touch its matted floor; 
the bent, ancient guardian glared at me 

fiercely for the mere suggestion. 

One sees sometimes (even in 1890) 


as mine, should 


in the eyes of old men sitting in 
the mosques the original spirit of 
Islam shining still. Onee their 
religion commanded the sword; 
they would like to grasp it again, 
if they could. It was suggested 
that the matting might, for a bak- 
sheesh, be rolled up and put away, 
as tlhe place was small. But the 
stern old keeper remained inflex- 
ible. Then the offer was made 
that so many piasters—ten (that 
is, fifty cents)—would be given to 
the blind. Now the blind are sa- 
cred in Cairo; this offer, therefore, 
was successful; all the matting 
was carefully rolled and stacked 
in a corner, the three or four 


BEFORE THE LITTLE MOSQUE, 


After a photograph by Sebah, Cairo. 





CAIRO IN 1890. 


A SELLER OF WATER JUGS, CAIR( 


From a photograph by Se 


Muslims present withdrew to the door, 
and the unbeliever was allowed to enter. 
She found herself in a temple of color 
which was ineredibly rich. The floor was 
of delicate marble, and every inch of the 
walls was covered with a mosaic of por 
plhyry and jasper, adorned with gilded in 
scriptions and bands of Kufic text; the 
tall pulpit, made of mahogany - colored 
wood, was carved from top fo bottom in 
intricate designs, and ornamented with 
odd little plaques of fretted bronze; the 
sacred niche was lined with alabaster, 
turquoise, and gleaming mother-of-pear] ; 
the only light came through the thick 
glass of the small windows far above, in 
downward-falling rays of evimson, violet, 
and gold. The old mosaic-work of the 
Cairo mosques is composed of small plates 
of marble and of mother-of-pearl arranged 
in geometrical designs; the delicacy of 
the minute cubes employed, and the intri- 
cacy of the patterns, are marvellous; the 
color is faint, unless turquoise has been 
added; but the glitter of the mother-of- 
pearl gives the whole an appearance like 


Sebah, Cairo, 


that of jewelry. Upon our departure five 
blind men were found drawn up in a 
line at the door. It would not have been 
difficult to collect fifty. 

Another day, as my donkey was taking 
me under a stone arch, I saw on one side 
a flight of steps which seemed to say 
‘‘come!’ At the top of the steps I found 
a picture. It was a mosque of the early 
pattern, with a large square court open to 


_the sky. In the centre of this court was 
a well under a marble dome, and here 


grew half a dozen palm-trees. Across the 
far end extended the sanctuary, which 
was approached through areades of mas- 
sive pillars painted in dark red bands. 
The pulpit was so old that it had lost its 
beauty; but the entire back wall of this 
Mecca side was covered with beautiful 
tiles of the old Cairo tints (turquoise-blue 
and dark blue), in designs of foliage, with 
here and there an entire tree. This splen- 
did wall was in itself worth a journey. 
A few single tiles had been inserted at 
random in the great red columns, remind- 
ing one of the majolica plates which tease 
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STATUE OF PRINCE RAHOTHP’S WIFE 


Gizeh Museun Discovered in 1870 in a tomb near Meydoom.—Ac 
cording to the chronological table of Mariette, it is 5800 years old 
From a photograph by Sebah, Cairo. 


the eyes of those who care for such things 

set impossibly high as they are—in the 
campaniles of old Italian churches along 
the Pisan coast. 

It may be asked, what is the shape of a 
mosque—its exterior? What is it like? 
You are more sure about this shape before 
you reach the Khedive’s city than you are 
when you have arrived there; and after 
you have visited three or four mosques 
each day for a week, the clearness of your 
original idea, such as it was, has vanished 
forever. The mosques of Cairo are so 
embedded in other structures, sq. sur- 
rounded and pushed and elbowed by 
them, that you can see but little of their 
external form; sometimes a facade paint 
ed in stripes is visible, but often a door- 
way is all. One must except the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan (which, to some of us, is 
dlangerously like Aristides the Just). This 
mosque stands by itself, so that you can, 
if you please, walk round it. The chief 
interest of the walk (for the exterior, save 
for the deep porch, which can hardly be 
called exterior, is not beautiful) lies in 
the thought that as the walls were con- 
structed of stones brought from the pyra- 
mids, perhaps among them, with faces 
turned inward, there may be blocks of 
that lost outer coating of the giant tombs— 
a coating which was covered with hiero- 
glyphies. Now that hieroglyphies can be 
read, we may some day learn the true his- 
tory of these monuments by pulling down 
a dozen of the Cairo mosques. But un- 
less the commission bestirs itself, that 
task will not be needed for the edifice of 


Sultan Hassan; it is coming down, 
piece by piece, unaided. The mosques 
of Cairo are not beautiful as a Greek 
temple or an early English cathedral 
is beautiful; the charm of Saracenic 
architecture lies more in decoration 
than in the management of massive 
forms. The genius of the Arabian 
builders manifested itself in orna 
ment, in rich effects of color: they 
had endless caprices, endless fancies, 
and expressed them all—as well they 
might, for all were beautiful. The 
same free spirit carved the grotesques 
of the old churches of France and 
Germany. But the Arabians had no 
love for grotesques; they displayed 
their liberty in loveiy fantasies. Their 
one boldness as architects was the min- 
aret. 
It is probably the most graceful tow- 
er that has ever been devised. In Cairo 





THE WOODEN MAN. 


Gizeh Museum, near Cairo.—According to the chronological table of 
Mariette, this statue is over 6000 years old —From a photograph by 
Brugsch Bey 
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the rich fret work of its decorations and the 
soft yellow hue of the stone of which it is 
constructed add to this beauty. Invaria- 
bly slender, it decreases in size as it springs 
towards heaven, carrying lightly with it 

vo or three external galleries, which are 
supported by stalactites, and ending in a 
miniature cupola and crescent. These 
stalactites (variously named, also, pen- 
lentives, recessed clusters, and honey- 
combed work) may be called the distine- 
tive feature of Saraceniec architecture. 
They were used originally as ornaments 
to mask the transition from a square court 
to the dome. But they soon took flight 
from that one service, and now they fill 
\rabian corners and angles and support 
Arabian curves so universally that for 
many of us the mere outline of one scrib- 
bled on paper brings up the whole pageant 
of the crescent-topped domes and towers 
of the East. 

The Cairo mosques are said to show the 
purest existing forms of Saracenic archi- 
tecture. One hopes that this saying is 


true, for a dogmatic superlative of this 
sort is a rock of comfort, and one can re- 
member it and repeat it. 


With the best 
of memories, however, one cannot intelli- 
gently see all these specimens of purity, 
unless, indeed, one takes up his residence 
in Cairo (and it is well known that when 
one lives in a place one never pays visits 
to those lions which other persons jour- 
ney thousands of miles to see). Travel- 
lers, therefore, very soon choose a favorite 
and abide by it, vaunting it above all oth- 
ers, so that you hear of El Ghouri, with 
its striking fagade and magniticent ceiling, 
as ‘‘the finest,” and of Kalaoon as ‘‘ the 
finest,” and of Moaiyud as ditto, not to 
speak of those who prefer the venerable 
Touloun and Amer, and the undiscrimi- 
nating crowd that is satisfied, and rightly, 
with Aristides the Just, that is, the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan. For myself, after ac- 
knowledging toa weakness for the mosques 
which are not in the guide-books, which 
possess no slippers, I confess that I admire 
most the tomb-mosque of Kait Bey. It is 
outside of Cairo proper, among those 
splendid half-ruined structures the so- 
called tombs of the Khalifs. It stands by 
itself, its chiselled dome and minaret, a 
lace-work in stone, clearly revealed. It 
would take pages to describe the fanciful 
beauty of every detail, both without and 
within, and there must in any case come 
an end of repeating the words ‘‘ elegance,” 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 497.—62 


1890. 
** mosaic,” ‘‘ minaret,” ‘‘arabesque,”’ ‘‘jas- 
per,” and ‘‘ mother-of-pearl.” The chief 
treasures of this mosque are two blocks of 
rose granite which bear the so-called im- 
pressions of the feet of Mohammed; the 
legend is that he rests here for a moment 
or two at sunset every Thursday. ‘‘ How 
well I understand this fancy of the Proph- 
et!’ exclaimed an imaginative visitor. 
‘* How I wish I could do the same!” 
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THE GIZEH MUSEUM. 


One of the great events of the winter of 
1890 was the opening of the new Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities at Gizeh. This 
magnificent collection, which until recent- 
ly has been ill housed at Boulak, is now 
installed in another suburb, Gizeh, in one 
of the large summer palaces built by the 
former Khedive, Ismail. To reach it one 
passes through the new quarter and cross- 
es the handsome Nile bridge. Not only 
are all these streets watered, but the pe- 
destrian also can have water if he likes. 
Large earthen jars, propped by framework 
of wood, stand here and there, with the 
drinking-bottle, or kulleh, attached; these 
jars are replenished by the sakkahs, who 
carry the much-loved Nile water about the 
streets for sale. One passes at regular 
intervals the light stands, made of split 
sticks, upon which is offered for sale, in 
flat loaves like pancakes, the Cairo bread. 
There are also the open-air cook shops— 
small furnaces, like a tin pan with legs; 
spread out on a board before them are 
saucers containing mysterious compounds, 
and the cook is in attendance, wearing a 
white apron. These cooks never lack 
custom; a large majority of the poorer 
class in Cairo obtains its hot food, when 
it obtains it at all, at these impromptu 
tables. Before long one is sure to meet 
a file of camels. The camel ought to ap- 
preciate travellers; there is always a tour- 
ist murmuring ‘‘ Oh!” whenever one of 
these supercilious beasts shows himself 
near the Ezbekiyeh Gardens. The Amer- 
ican, indeed, cannot keep back the excla- 
mation; perhaps when he was a child he 
attended (oh happy day!) the circus, and 
watched with ecstasy the ‘‘Grande Ori- 
entale Rentrée of the Lights of the Ha- 
rem "—two of these strange steeds, ridden 
by dazzling houris in veils of glittering 
gauze. The camel has remained in his 
mind ever since as the attendant of 
sultanas; though this impression may 
have become mixed in later years with 
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the constantly recurring painting (in a 
dead-gold frame and red mat) of a camel 
and an Arab in the desert, outlined against 
asunsetsky. In either case, however, the 
animal represents something which is as 
far as possible from an American street 
traversed by horse-cars, and when the in- 
habitant of this street sees the identical 
creature passing him, engaged not in 
making rentrées or posing against the 
sunset, but diligently at work carrying 
stones and mortar for his living, no won- 
der he feels that he has reached a land of 
dreams. 

Most of us do not lose our admiration 
for the Orientalness of the camel. But we 
learn in time that he has been praised for 
qualities which he does not possess. He 
is industrious, but he continually scolds 
about his industry; he may not trouble 
one with his thirst, but he revenges him- 
self by his sneer. The smile of a camel 
is the most disdainful thing I know. On 
the other side of the Nile bridge one comes 
sometimes upon an acre of these beasts, 
all kneeling down in the extraordinary 
way peculiar to them, with their hind legs 
turned up; here they chew as they rest, 
and put out their long necks to look at 
the passers-by. But the way to appreciate 
the neck of a camel is to be on a donkey; 
then, when the creature comes up behind 
and lopes past you, his neck seems to be 
the highest thing in Cairo—higher than a 
mosque. 

Beyond the bridge the road to Gizei 
follows the river. Gizeh itself is the typ- 
ical Nile village, with the low, clustered 
houses built of Nile mud (which looks 
like yellow-brown stucco), and beautiful 
feathery palms with a minaret or two ris- 
ing above. The palace stands apart from 
the village, and is surrounded by large 
gardens. Opposite the central portico is 
the tomb of Mariette Pasha, the founder 
of the museum—a high sarcophagus de- 
signed from an antique model. Mariette 
Pasha (it may be mentioned here that the 
title Pasha means General, and that of 
Bey, Colonel) was a native of Boulogne. 
A mummy case in the museum of that 
town of schools first attracted his atten- 
tion towards Egyptian antiquities, and in 
1850 he came to Egypt. Khedive Said 
authorized him to found a museum; and 
Said’s successor, Ismail, conferred upon 
him the exclusive right to make excava- 
tions, placing in his charge all the antiqui- 
tiesof Egypt. Mariette used these powers 
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with intelligence and energy, giving t! 

rest of his life to the task—a period o 
thirty years. He died in Cairo, at th) 
age of sixty-one, in January, 1882. Th 

Frenchman made many important dis 
coveries, and he preserved to Egypt | 

remaining antiquities; before his time he: 
treasures had been stolen and bought b 

all the world. A thought which haun: 

all travellers in this strange country is 
how many more rich stores must still 1 

main hidden! The most generally inte: 

esting among the recent discoveries wa 
the finding of the Pharaohs, in 1881. Thy 
story has been given to the world in print 
therefore it will be only outlined here 
But by far the most fortunate way is to 
hear it directly from the lips of the keepe: 
of the museum, Emil Brugsch himself, 
his vivid, briefly direct narration adding 
the last charm to the striking facts. By 
the museum authorities it had been for 
several years suspected that some one ai 
Luxor (Thebes) had discovered a hitherto 
unopened tomb; for funeral statuettes, pa 

pyri, and other objects, all of importance, 
were offered for sale there, one by one, and 
bought by travellers, who, upon their re 

turn to Cairo, displayed the treasures, with 

out comprehending their value. Watcli 
was kept, and suspicion finally centred 
upon a family of brothers; these Arabs 
at last confessed, and one of them led the 
way to a place not far from the temple 
called Deir-el-Bahari, which all visitors 
to Thebes will remember. Here, filled 
with sand, there was a shaft not unlike a 
well, which the man had discovered by 
chance. When the sand was removed, the 
opening of a lateral tunnel was visible 
below, and this tunnel led into the heart 
of the hill, where, in a rude chamber twen- 
ty feet high, were piled thirty or more 
mummy cases, most of them decorated 
with the royalasp. The mummies proved 
to be those of Sethi the First, the conquer 
or who carried his armies as far into Asia 
as the Orontes; and of Rameses the Great 
(ealled Sesostris by the Greeks), the Pha 

raoh who oppressed the Israelites; and of 
Sethi the Second, the Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus, together with other sovereigns and 
members of their families, princes, prin- 
cesses, and priests. At some unknown 
period these mummies had been taken 
from the magnificert rock tombs in that 
terrible Apocalyptic Valley of the Kings, 
not far distant, and hidden in this rough 
chamber. No one knows why this was 
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a record of it may yet be discov- 
ered. 3ut in time all knowledge of the 
hiding-place was lost, and here the Pha- 
yraohs remained until that July day in 
They were all transported across 
the burning plain and down the Nile to 
Cairo. Now at last they repose in state in 
an apartment which might well be called 
athrone-room. You reach this great cru- 
ciform hall by a handsome double stair- 
way; upon entering, you see the Pharaohs 
ranged in a majestic circle, and careless 
though you may be, unhistorical, practi- 
cal, you are impressed. The features are 
distinet. Some of the dark faces have dig- 
nity; others show marked resolution and 
Curiously enough, one of them 
closely resembles Voltaire. This, how- 
ever, is probably due to the fact that Vol- 
taire closely resembled a mummy while 
living. How would it seem, the thought 
that beings who are to come into exist- 
ence A.D. 5000 should be able, in the land 
which we now call the United States of 
America (what will it be called then 2), 
to gaze upon the features of some of our 
Presidents —for instance, George Wash- 
and Abraham Lincoln? I am 
afraid that the fancy is not as striking 
as it should be, for New World ambition 
grasps without difficulty all futures, even 
A.D. 25,000; it is only when our eyes are 
turned towards the past, where we have 
no importance and represent nothing, that 
an enumeration of centuries overpowers 
us a little. But in any case, after visit- 
ing Egypt, we all learn to hate the art of 
the embalmer; those who have been up 
the Nile, and beheld the poor relics of 
mortality offered for sale on the shores, 
become, as it were by foree, advocates of 
cremation. 

The Gizeh Museum is vast; days are 
required to see all its treasures. Among 
the best of these are two colored stat- 
ues, the size of life, representing Prince 
Rahotep and his wife; these were dis- 
covered in 1870 in a tomb near Meydoom. 
Their rock-erystal eyes are so bright that 
the Arabs employed in the excavation fled 
in terror when they came upon the long- 
hidden chamber. They said that two 
afreets were sitting there, ready to spring 
out and devour all jntruders. Railed in 
from his admirers is the intelligent, well- 
fed, highly popular ;wooden man, whose 
life-like expression raises a smile upon 
the faces of all who approach him. This 
figure is not in the least like the Egyptian 
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statues of conventional type, with unnat- 
urally placed eyes. As regards the head, 
it might be the likeness of a Berlin mer- 
chant of to-day, or it might be a success- 
ful American bank president after a series 
of dinners at Delmonico’s. Yet, strange 
to say, this, and the wonderful diorite stat- 
ue of Chafra, are the oldest sculptured 
figures in the world. 

One is tempted to describe some of the 
other treasures of this precious and un- 
rivalled collection, as well as to note in 
detail the odd contrasts between Ismail’'s 
gayly flowered walls and the solemn an- 
tiquities ranged below them. ‘‘ But hereis 
no space,” as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
would have expressed it. And one of the 
curious facts concerning description is that 
those who have with their own eyes seen 
the statue, for instance, which is the sub- 
ject of a writer’s pen (and it is the same 
with regard to a landscape, or a country, 
or whatever you please)—such persons 
sometimes like to read an account of it, 
though the words are not needed to bring 
up the true image of the thing delineated, 
whereas those who have never seen the 
statue—that is, the vast majority—are,asa 
general rule, not in the least interested in 
any description of it, long or short, and, 
indeed, consider all such descriptions a 
bore. 

At present the one fault of Gizeh is the 
absence of a catalogue. But catalogues 
are a mysterious subject, comprehended 
only by the elect. 

One day when I was passing the hot 
hours in the shaded rooms of the museum, 
surrounded by seated granite figures with 
their hands on their knees (the coolest 
companions I know), I heard chattering 
and laughter. These are unusual sounds 
in those echoing halls, where unconscious- 
ly everybody whispers, partly because of 
the echo, and partly also, I think, on ac- 
count of the mystic mummy cases which 
stand on end and look at one so queerly 
with their oblique eyes. Presently there 
came into view ten or twelve Cairo ladies, 
followed by eunuchs, and preceded by a 
guide. The eunuchs were (as eunuchs 
generally are) hideous, though they rep- 
resented all ages, from a tall lank boy of 
seventeen to a withered old creature well 
beyond sixty. The Cairo eunuchs are 
negroes; one distinguishes them always 
by the extreme care with which they are 
dressed. They wear coats and trousers of 
blaek broadcloth made in the latest Euro- 
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pean style, with patent-leather shoes, and 
they are decorated with gold chains, seal 
rings, and scarf-pins; they have one mer 
it as regards their appearance—I know of 
but one—they do look clean. The ladies 
were taking their ease; the muffling black 
silk outer cloaks, which all Egyptian wo- 
men of the upper class wear when they 
leave the house, had been thrown aside; 
the white face veils had been loosened so 
that they dropped below the chin. It was 
the hareem of the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs; their carriages were waiting below. 
The most modest of men—a missionary, 
for instance, or an entomologist— would, I 
suppose, have put them to flight; but as 
the tourist season was over, and as it was 
luncheon-time for Europeans, no one ap- 
peared but myself,and the ladies strayed 
hither and thither as they chose, occasion- 
ally stopping to hear a few words of the 
explanations which the guide (a woman 
also) was vainly trying to give before each 
important statue. With one exception, 
these Cairo dames were, to say the least, 
extremely plump; their bare hands were 
deeply dimpled, their cheeks round. They 
all had the same very white complexion 
without rose tints; their features were 
fairly good, though rather thick; the eyes 
in each case were beautiful—large, dark, 
lustrous, with sweeping lashes. Their 
figures, under their loose garments, look- 
ed like feather pillows. They were awk- 
ward in bearing and gait, but this might 
have been owing to the fact that their 
small plump feet (in white open-work 
cotton stockings) were squeezed into 
very tight French slippers with abnor- 
mally high heels, upon which it must 
have been difficult to balance so many 
dimples. The one exception to the rule 
of billowy beauty was a slender, even 
meagrely formed girl, who in America 
would pass perhaps for seventeen; prob- 
ably she was three years younger. Her 
thin, dark, restless face, with its beautiful 
inquiring eyes, was several times close 
beside mine as we both inspected the 
golden bracelets and ear-rings, the neck- 
laces and fan, of Queen Ahhotpu, our sis- 
ter in vanity of three thousand five hun- 
dred years ago. I looked more at her 
than I did at the jewels, and she returned 
my gaze; we might have had a conversa- 
tion. What would I not have given to 
be able to talk with her in her own 
tongue! After a while they all assem- 


bled in what is called the winter gar- 


den, an upstairs apartment, where gras: 
grows over the floor in formal little plots 
Chairs were brought, and they seate 
themselves amidst this aerial verdure t 
partake of sherbet, which the younges: 
eunuch handed about with a business-lik« 
air. While they were still here, much 
relaxed as regards attire and attitude 
my attention was attracted by the rus) 
through the outer room (where I mysel! 
was seated) of the four older eunuchs 
They had been idling about; they had 
even gone down the stairs, leaving to the 
youngest of their number the task of sery 
ing the sherbet; but now they all ap 
peared again, and the swiftness with 
which they crossed the outer room and 
dashed into the winter garden created a 
breeze. They called to their charges as 
they came, and there was a _ general 
smoothing down of draperies. ‘The eu 
nuchs, however, stood upon no ceremony : 
they themselves attired the ladies in the 
muffling cloaks, and refastened their veils 
securely, as a nurse dresses children, and 
with quite as much authority. I noticed 
that the handsomer faces showed. no espe 
cial haste to disappear from view; but 
there was no real resistance; there was 
only a good dea! of laughter. 

I dare say that there was more laughter 
still (under the veils) when the cause of 
all this haste appeared, coming slowly up 
the stairs. It was a small man of sixty- 
five or seventy, one of my own country 
men, attired in a linen duster and a tray 
el-worn high hat; his silver-haired head 
was bent over his guide-book, and lhe 
wore blue spectacles. I don’t think he 
saw anything but blue antiquities, safely 
made of stone. 

Hareem carriages (that is, ladies’ car 
riages) in Cairo are large, heavily built 
broughams. The occupants wear thin 
white muslin or white tulle veils tied 
across the face under the eyes, with an 
upper band of the same material across 
the forehead; but these veils do not in 
reality hide the features much more close- 
ly than do the dotted black or white lace 
veils worn by Europeans. The muffling 
outer draperies, however, completely con- 
ceal the figure, and this makes the mark- 
ed difference between them and their 
English, French, and American sisters in 
the other carriages near at hand. On 
the box of the brougham, with the coach- 
man, the eunuch takes his place. ‘To go 
out without a eunuch would be a humil- 
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iation for a Cairo wife; to her view, it 
would seem to say that she is not suffi- 
ciently attractive to require a guardian. 
The hareem carriage of a man of impor- 
tance has not only its eunuch, but also its 
sais, or running footman; often two of 
them. These winged creatures precede 
the carriage; no matter how rapid the 
pace of the horses, they are always in ad- 
vanee, carrying, lightly poised in one 
hand, high in the air, a long lance-like 
wand. Their gait is the most beautiful 
motion I have ever seen. The Mercury 
of John of Bologna; the younger gods 
of Olympus—will these do for compari- 
sons? One ealls the sais winged not 
only because of his speed, but also on ac- 
count of his large white sleeves (in Eng- 
lish, angel sleeves), which, though lightly 
caught together behind, float out on each 
side as he runs, like actual wings. His 
costume is rich—a short velvet jacket 
thickly embroidered with gold; a red cap 
with long silken tassel; full white trou- 
sers which end at the knee, leaving the 
legs and feet bare; and a brilliant scarf 
encircling the small waist. These men 
are Nubians, and are admirably formed; 
often they are very handsome. Natural- 
ly one never sees an old one, and it is 
said that they die young. Their original 
office was to clear a passage for the car- 
riage through the narrow, crowded streets ; 
now that the streets are broader, they are 
not so frequently seen, though Egyptians 
of rank still employ them, not only for 
their hareem carriages, but for their own. 
They are occasionally seen also, before 
the victoria or the landau of European 
residents; but in this case their Oriental 
dress accords ill with the stiff, tight Pa- 
risian costumes behind them. Now and 
then one sees them perched on the back 
seat of an English dog-cart, and here they 
look well; they always sit sidewise, with 
one hand on the back of the seat, as 
though ready at a moment's notice to 
spring out and begin flying again. 

If the figures of the Cairo ladies are 
always well muffled, one has at least 
abundant opportunity to admire the grace 
and strength of the women of the working 
classes. When young they have a noble 
bearing. Their usual dress is a long gown 
of very dark blue cotton, a black head 
veil, and a thick black face veil that is 
kept in its place below the eyes by a 
gilded ornament which looks like an 
empty spool. Often their beautifully 
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shaped slender feet are bare; but even 
the poorest are decked with anklets, 
bracelets, and necklaces of beads, imita- 
tion silver or brass. The men of the 
working classes wear blue gowns also, 
but the blue is of a much lighter hue; 
many of them, especially the farmers and 
farm laborers (called fellaheen), have won- 
derfully straight flat backs and broad 
strong shoulders. Europeans, when walk- 
ing, appear at a great disadvantage be- 
side these loosely robed people; all their 
movements seem cramped when compared 
with the free, effortless step of the Arab 
beside them. 


THE BAZARS. 


One spends half one’s time in the ba- 
zars, perhaps. One admires them and 
adores them; but one feels that their at- 
traction cannot be made clear to others 
by words. Nor can it be by the camera. 
There are a thousand photographic views 
of Cairo offered for sale, but, with the 
exception of an attempt at the gateway 
of the Khan Khaleel, not one copy of 
these labyrinths, which is a significant 
fact. Their charm comes from color,and 


this can be represented by the painter's 


brush alone. But even the painter can 
render it only in bits. From a selfish 
point of view we might perhaps be glad 
that there is one spot left on this earth 
whose characteristic aspect cannot be re- 
produced, either upon the wall or the 
pictured page, whose shimmering vistas 
must remain a purely personal memory. 
We can say to those who have in their 
minds the same fantastic vision, ‘* Ah, 
you know!” But we cannot make others 
know. For what is the use of declaring 
that a collection of winding lanes, some 
of them not more than three feet broad, 
opening into and leading out of each 
other, unpaved, dirty, roofed far above, 
where the high stone houses end, with a 
lattice-work of old mats—what is the 
use of declaring that this maze is one of 
the most delightful places in the world? 
There is no use; one must see it to be- 
lieve it. 

We approach the bazars by the Mooski, 
a street which has lost all its ancient at- 
traction, which is, in fact, one-of the 
most commonplace avenues I know. But 
near its end the enchantment begins, and 
whether we enter the flag bazar, the 
lemon-colored slipper bazar, the gold and 
silver bazar, the bazar of the Soudan, the 
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bazar of silks and embroideries, the bazar 
of Turkish carpets, or the lane of per- 
fumes felicitously named by the donkey- 
boys the smell bazar, we are soon in the 
condition of children before a magician's 
table. I defy any one to resist it. The 
most tired American business man looks 
about him with awakened interest, the 
lines of his face relax and turn into the 
wrinkles we associate with laughter, as he 
sees the small frontless shops, the long- 
skirted merchants, and the sewing, em- 
broidering, cross-legged crowd. The best 
way, indeed, to view the bazars is to 
relax your ideas of time as well as of 
pace, and not be in a hurry about any- 
thing. Accompany some one who is buy- 
ing, but do not buy yourself; then you 
can have a seat on the divan, and even 
(as a friend of the purchaser) one of those 
wee cups of black coffee which the mer- 
chant offers, and which, whether you like 
it or not, you take, because it belongs to 
the scene. Thus seated, you can look 
about at your ease. 

In these days when every one is re- 
reading the Arabian Nights, the learned 
in Burton's translation, the outside public 
in Lady Burton's, even the most unme- 
thodical of writers feels himself, in con- 
nection with Cairo, forced towards the in- 
evitable allusion to Haroun. But once 
within the precincts of Khan Khaleel, he 
does not need to have his faney jogged 
by Burton or any one else; he thinks of 
the Arabian Nights instinctively, and 
‘it's a poor tale” indeed, to quote Mrs. 
Poyser, if he does not meet the one-eyed 
calender in the very first booth. But, as 
has already been said, it is useless to de- 
scribe. All one can do is to set down a 
few impressions. One of the first of these 
is the charming light. The sunshine of 
Egypt has a great radiance, but it has also 

and this is especially visible when one 
looks across any breadth of landscape—a 
pleasant quality of softness; it is a radi- 
ance which is slightly hazy and slightly 
golden brown, being in these respects 
quite unlike the pellucid white light of 
Greece. The Greeks frown; even the 
youngest of the handsome men who go 
about in ballet-like white petticoats and 
the brimless cap, has the ugly little per- 
pendicular line between the eyes, pro- 
duced by a constant knitting of the brows. 
Like the Greek, the Egyptian also is with- 
out protection for his eyes; the dragoman 
wears a small shawl over the fez, which 
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covers the back of the neck and sides « 
the face, the Bedouins have a hood, by 
the large majority of the natives are w 
protected. It is said that a Mohammeda 
can have no brim to his turban or tar 
boosh, because he must place his bare for 
head upon the ground when he says his 
prayers, and this without removing his 
head-gear (which would be irreverent 
However this may be, he goes about in 
Egypt with the sun in his eyes, though,ow 
ing to the softer quality of the light, he does 
not frown as the Greek frowns. For thos 
who are not Egyptians, however, the light 
in Cairo sometimes seems too omnipresent 
then, for refuge, they can go to the bazars 
The sunshine is here cut off horizontally 
by thick walls, and from above it is filter 
ed through mats, whose many interstices 
cause a checker of light and shade in an 
infinite variety of unexpected patterns on 
the ground. This ground is watered 
Somehow the air is cool; coming in from 
the bright streets outside is like entering 
an arbor. The little shops resemble cup 
boards; their floors are about three feet 
above the street. They have no doors at 
the back. When the merchant wishes to 
close his establishment, he comes out, 
pulls down the lid, locks it, and goes 
home. A picturesque characteristic is 
that in many cases the wares are not 
simply sold here; they are also made, one 
by one, upon the spot. You can see the 
brass-workers incising the arabesques of 
their trays; you can see the armorers 
making arms, the ribbon-makers making 
ribbons, the jewellers blowing their forges, 
the ivory-carvers bending over their deli 
cate task. As soon as each article is fin 
ished, it is dusted and placed upon the 
little shelf above, and then the apprentice 
sets to work upon a new one. In addition 
to the light, another thing one notices is 
the amazing way in which the feet are 
used. In Cairo one soon becomes as 
familiar with feet as one is elsewhere with 
hands; it is not merely that they are bare , 
it is that the toes appear to be prehensile 
like fingers. In the bazars the embroid- 
erers hold their cloth with their toes; the 
slippér-makers, the flag-cutters, the brass- 
workers, the goldsmiths, employ their 
second set of fingers almost as much as 
they employ the first. Both the hands 
and feet of these men are well formed, 
slender, and delicate, and, by the rules of 
their religion, they are bathed five times 
each day. . 
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Mosques are near where they can get 
water for this duty. For the bazars are 
not continuous rows of shops: one comes 
not infrequently upon the ornamental 
portal of an old Arabian dwelling-house, 
upon the forgotten tomb of a sheykh, with 
its low dome; one passes under stone 
arches; often one sees the doorway of a 
mosque. Humble-minded dogs, who look 
like jackals, prowl about. The populace 
trudges through the narrow lanes, munch- 
ing sugar-cane whenever it can get it. 
Another favorite food is the lettuce-plant ; 
but the leaves, which we use for salad,the 
Egyptians throw away; it is the stalk 
that attracts them. 

Lettuce stalks are not ricl food, but the 
bazars of the people who eat them con- 
vey, on the whole, an impression of rich- 
ness; this is owing to the sumptuousness 
of the prayer carpets, the gold embroider- 
ies, the gleaming silks, the Oriental brass- 
work with sentences from the Koran, the 
ivory, the ostrich plumes, the little silver 
bottles for kohl, the inlaid daggers, the 
turquoises and pearls, and the beautiful 
gauzes, a few of them embroidered with 
the motto, ‘‘I do this work for you,” and 
on the reverse side, *‘ And this I do for 
God.” To some persons, the far-penetra- 
ting mystic sweetness from the perfume 
bazar adds an element also. Here sit the 
Persian merchants in their delicate silken 
robes; they weigh incense on tiny scales; 
they sort the gold-embossed vials of attar 
of roses; their taper fingers move about 
amid whimsically small cabinets and 
chests of drawers filled with ambrosial 
mysteries. There is magic in names; 
these merchants are doubly interesting 
because they come from Ispahan! Scan- 
deroun—there is another; how it rolls off 
the tongue! We do not wish for exact 
geographical descriptions of these places; 
that would spoil all. We wish to chant, 
like Kit Marlowe’s Tambourlaine (and 
with similar indefiniteness) : 

“Ts it not passing brave to be a king, 

And march in triumph through Persepolis 


” 
9 


“So will I ride through Samarecanda streets, 
....to Babylon, my lords; to Babylon!” 


When we leave Cairo we cannot take 
with us the light of these labyrinths; we 
cannot take their colors; but one travel- 
ler, last May, having found in an antiqui- 
ty shop an ancient perfume-burner, had 
the inspiration of bargaining with these 
Persians, seated cross-legged in their aro- 
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matic niches (said traveller on a white 
donkey outside), for small packages of 
sandal and aloes wood, of myrrh, of frank- 
incense and ambergris, of benzoin, of 
dried rose leaves, and of other Oriental 
twigs and sticks, for the purpose of sum- 
moning up, later, in less congenial climes 
perhaps, the spicy atmosphere, at least, of 
the Cairo bazars. What would be the ef- 
fect of breathing always this fragrant 
air? Would it give a richer life, would it 
tinge the cheek with warmer hues? These 
merchants have complexions like cream- 
tinted tea-roses; their dark eyes are clear, 
and all their movements graceful; they 
are very tranquil, but not in the least 
sleepy; they look as if they could take 
part in subtle arguments, and pursue the 
finest chains of reasoning. Would an at- 
mosphere perfumed by these Eastern 
woods clarify and rarefy our denser Oc- 
cidental minds? 


THE NILE. 

As every one who comes to Cairo goes 
up the Nile, the river is seldom thought 
of as it appears during its course past the 
Khedive’s city. This simple vision of it 
is overshadowed by memories of Abydos, 
of Karnak and Thebes, and Phila, the 
great temples on its banks which have 
impressed one so profoundly. Perhaps 
they have over-impressed; possibly the 
tension of continuous gazing has been 
kept up too long. In this case the vic- 
tim, with his head in his hands, is ready 
to echo the (extremely true) exclamation 
of Dudley Warner, ‘* There is nothing on 
earth so tiresome as a row of stone gods 
standing to receive the offerings of a Tur- 
veydrop ofa king!’ This was the mental 
condition of a lady who last winter, on a 
Nile boat, suddenly began to sew. ‘I 
have spent nine long days on this boat, 
staring from morning till night. One 
cannot stare at a river forever, even if it 
is the Nile! Give me my thimble.” 

One is not obliged to leave Cairo in 
order to see examples of the smaller sil- 
houettes of the great river—the shadoofs 
or irrigating machines, the rows of palm- 
trees, the lateen yards clustered near a 
port, and always and forever the women 
coming down the bank to get water from 
the yellow tide. These processions of 
women are the most characteristic ‘‘ Nile 
scene with figures” of the present day. 
I am not sure but that one of their jars, 
or the smaller gray kulleh (which by evap- 
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oration keeps the water deliciously cool), 
would not evoke ‘‘ Egypt” more quickly 
in the minds of most of us than even the 
portrait of Cleopatra herself on the back 
wall at Denderah. If one is staying in 
Cairo after the tremendous voyage is over, 
one wanders to the banks every now and 
then to gaze anew at the broad monoto- 
nous stream. It comes from the last re- 
maining unknown territory of our star, 
and this very year has seen that space 
grow smaller. Round about it stand to- 
day five or six of the civilized nations, 
who have formed a battue, and are driv- 
ing in the game. The old river had a se- 
cret, one of the three secrets of the world; 
but though the North and South Poles 
still remain unmapped, the annual rise of 
its waters will be strange no longer when 
Lado isa second Birmingham. How will 
it seem when we can telephone to Sen- 
naar (perhaps to that ambassador beloved 
by readers of the Easy Chair), or when 
there is early closing in Darfur? 

At Cairo, when one rides or drives, one 
almost always crosses the Nile; but Cairo 
herself does not cross. Her more closely 
built quarters do not even come down to 
the shore. The Nile and Cairo are two 
distinct personalities; they are not one 
and indivisible, as the Nile and Thebes 
are one, the Nile and Phile. 

The river at Cairo has a dull appear- 
ance. Its only beauty comes from the 
towering snow-white sails of the daliabee- 
yahs and trading craft that crowd the 
stream. It is true that these havea great 
charm. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


In the old quarters this is Arabian. The 
beauty lies largely in the latticed baleo- 
nies called mouchrabiyehs, which over- 
hang the narrow roadways. These bay- 
windows sometimes stud the facades thick- 
ly, now large, now small, but always a 
fretwork of delicate wood-carving. Often 
from the bay projects a second and small- 
er oriel, also latticed. This is the place for 
the water jar, the current of air through 
the lattices keeping the water cool. An 
Arabian house has no windows on the 
ground-floor in its outer wall save small 
air-holes placed very high, but above are 
these mouchrabiyehs, which are made of 
bits of cedar elaborately carved in geo- 
metrical designs. The small size of the 
pieces is due to the climate, the heats of 
the long summer would warp larger sur- 


faces of wood; but the delicacy and intri- 
cacy of the carving are a work of superero 
gation due to Arabian taste. From tly 
mouchrabiyehs the inmates can see th 
passers-by, but the passers-by cannot sex 
the inmates, an essential condition for thx 
carefully guarded privacy of the family 
There is in Cairo a personage uncon 
nected with the government who, amone 
the native population, is almost as im 
portant as the Khedive himself; this is 
the Sheykh Ahmed Mohammed es Sadat, 
the only descendant in the direct line of 
the Prophet Mohammed now living. He 
has the right to many native titles, though 
he does not put them on his quiet little 
visiting-card, which bears only his name 
and a mysterious monogram in Arabic 
By Europeans he is called simply the 
Sheykh (the word means chief) es Sadat. 
The ancestral dwelling of the sheykh 
shares in its master’s distinction. It is 
pointed out, and, when permission can be 
obtained, visited. It is a typical speci 
men of Saracenic domestic architecture, 
and has always remained in the possession 
of the family, for whom it was first erected 
eight hundred years ago. There are in 
Cairo other Arabian houses as beautiful 
and asancient as this. By diplomatic (and 
mercenary) arts I gained admittance to 
three, one of which has walls studded with 
jasper and mother-of-pearl]. But these 
exquisite chambers, being half ruined, 
fill the mind with wicked temptations. 
One longs to lay hands upon the tiles, to 
bargain for an inscription or for a smal] 
oriel with the furtive occupants who have 
no right to sell, the real owners being 
Arabs of ancient race, who would refuse 
to strip their walls, however crumbling, 
for unbelievers from contemptible paltry 
lands beyond the sea. The house of the 
Sheykh es Sadat may not leave one tran- 
quil, for it is tantalizingly picturesque, 
but at least it does not inspire larceny; 
the presence of many servitors prevents 
that. To reach this residence one leaves 
(gladly) the Boulevard Mohammed Ali, 
and takes a narrower thoroughfare, the 
Street of the Sycamores, which bends tow- 
ards the south. This lane winds as it 
goes, following the course of the old ca- 
nal, the Khaleeg, and one passes many of 
the public fountains, or sebeels, which are 
almost as numerous in Cairo as the 
mosques. <A fountain in Arab significa- 
tion does not mean a jet of water, but 
simply a place where water can be ob- 
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THE NILE—COMING 


After a photog 


tained. The sebeels are beautiful struc 
tures, often having marble walls, a dome, 
and the richest kind of ornament. The 
water is either dipped with a cup from 
the basin within, or drawn from the brass 
mouth-pieces placed outside. Nothing 
could represent better, I think, the differ- 
ence between the East and the West than 
one of these elaborate fountains, covering, 
in a erowded quarter, the space which 
might have been occupied by two or three 
small houses, adorned with carved stone- 
work, slabs of porphyry, and long inscrip- 
tions in gilt, and an iron town pump, its 
erect slenderness taking up no space at 
all, and its excellent if unbeautiful handle 
standing straight out against the sky. 

A narrow lane, leaving the Street of the 
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Sycamores, burrows still more deeply into 
the heart of the quarter, and at last brings 
us to a porch which juts into the roadway, 
masking, as is usual in Cairo, the real 
doorway, which is within. Upon enter- 
ing, one finds himself in a quadrilateral 
court, which is open to the sky. An old 
sycamore shades several latticed windows, 
among them one which contains three of 
the smaller oriels; this portion of the sec 
ond story rests upon an antique marble 
column. On oneside of the column is the 
low rough archway leading to the porch ; 
on the other, the high decorated marble 
entrance of the reception-hal]l. For in 
Arabian houses all the magnificence is 
kept for the interior. In the streets one 
sees only plain stone walls, which are 
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often hidden under a stueco of mud, more 
or less peeled off, so that they look half 
ruined. In the old quarters of Cairo, 
among the private houses, one obtains, in- 
deed (unless one has an invitation to en 
At the 
back of the sheykh’s court is the stairway 
to the hareem, the entrance masked by a 
gayly colored curtain, 


ter), a general impression of ruin. 


Across another 
side extends the private mosque, only 
half hidden by an ornamented grating 



























AN EGYPTIAN WOMAN. 


After a photograph by Abdullah Fréres, Cairo. 


One can see the interior and the hig 

pulpit decked with the green flag of th 
Prophet. The walls which encircle th: 
court, and which are embellished here an: 
there with Arabic inscriptions, are of dif 
fering heights, as they form parts of sepa 
rate structures which have been erected at 
various periods through the eight centu 
ries. The place is,in fact,an agglomeration 
of houses, and some of the older cham 
bers are crumbling and roofless. The 
central court (which shows its age only 
in a picturesque trace or two) is adorned 
with at least twenty beautiful mouch 
rabiyehs, some large, some small, and no 
two on the same level. A charm of Sara 
cenic architecture is that you can always 
make discoveries, nothing is stereotyped; 
of a dozen delicate rosettes standing side 
by side under a balcony, no two are carved 
in the same design. 

In a room which stretches back to the 
garden—and which at the time of our visit 
was empty, save for a row of antique sil 
ver-gilt coffee-pots standing on the mar- 
ble floor —there is a long low window, 
like a band in the wall, formed of small 
carved lattices. The hand of Abbey only, 
I think, could reproduce the beauty of 
this casement; but instead of the charm- 
ing seventeenth-century English girls 
whom he would wish to place there, real- 
ism would demand the hideous eunuchs, 
with their gold chains and scarf-pins; or 
else (and this would be better) the digni 
fied old Arab in a white turban who sat 
cross-legged in the court with his long 
pipe, his half-closed eyes expressing his 
disdain for the American visitors. The 
courtesy of the master of the house, how 
ever, made up for his servi- 
tor’s scorn. The sheykh isa 
tall man, somewhat too port 
ly, with amiable dark eyes, 
and a gleam of humor in his 
face. One scans his features 
with interest, as if to eatch 
some reflection of the Proph- 
et; but the rays from an an- 
cestor who walked the earth 
twelve hundred years ago 
are presumably faint. There 
is nothing modern in the 
sheykh’s attire; his handsome 
flowing gown is of silk; he 
wears a turban, slippers, and 
an India shawl wound round 
his waist like a sash. When 
the air is cool, he shrouds him- 
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self in a large outer cloak of 
fine dark blue cloth, which is 
lined with white fur. 
times Signor Ahmed earries 


Some- 


in his hand the Mohamme- 
dan This string of 
beads appears to be used as 
Madame de Staél used her 
‘little stick,” as the Eng- 
lish called it (in Italy, more 
poetically, they named it ‘‘a 
tw in of laurel”). Corinne 
must always have this be- 
side her plate at dinner to 
play with before 
versed, or rather declaimed. 

Her maid, in confidence, ex- 

plained that it was necessary 

to madame ‘‘to stimulate 

her ideas.” One often sees 

the rosary on duty when 

two Turks are conversing. 

After a while, their subjects 

failing them, they fall into 

Then each draws 

out his string from a pocket, 

and they play with their 

beads for a moment or two, 

until, inspiration reviving, 

begin talking again. 

One hopes that poor Ahmed 

Mohammed not been 

driven to his string too of- 

ten as mental support dur- 

ing dumb visits from Anglo 

Saxon tourists, who can do nothing 

but stare at him. The sheykh’s re- 
ception-hall is forty feet wide and 
sixty feet long. The ceiling, which 

has the Saracenic pendentives in the 
corners and under the beams, is of 
wood, gilded and painted and carved 

in the characteristic style, which one 
vainly tries to describe. Travellers 
have likened it to an India shawl; 

to me it seemed to approach more 
nearly the wrong side of a Persian 
scarf, which shows the many-hued 
silken ravellings. The effect, as a whole, 
though extraordinarily rich, is yet sub- 
dued. The walls are encrusted with old 


At 


rosary. 


she 


con- 


silence. 


they 


has 


blue tiles which mount to the top. 
one end of the room there is a beautiful 


wall-fountain. And now comes the other 
side of the story. To enjoy all this beau- 
ty, you must look down; for, alas! 
the marble floor is tightly covered with a 
modern French carpet; chairs and tables 
of the most ordinary modern designs have 


not 
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MOUCHRABIYEHS IN THE OLD QUARTER. 


taken the place of the old divans; and these 
tables, furthermore, are ornamented with 
hideous bouquets of artificial flowers un- 
der glass. Finally, the tiles which have 
fallen from the lower part of the walls 
have not been replaced by others: a 
coarse fresco has been substituted. What 
would not one give to see the sheykh, who 
is himself a purely Oriental figure, seated 
in this splendid hall of his fathers as it 
once was, on one of the now superseded 
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INTERIOR COURT OF A NATIVE HOUSE, CAIRO. 


From a photograph by Abdullah Fréres, Cairo. 


divans, the marbles of his floor uncoy- 
ered save for his discarded Turkish rugs, 
the fountain sending forth its rose-water 
spray, perfume burning in the silver re- 
furniture 
save piles of brocaded cushions, and a 


ceivers, and no encumbering 
porcelain jar or two on the gilded shelf. 

But we shall never see this. In 1889, 
180,594 travellers crossed Egypt by way 
of the Suez Canal. In this item of statis- 
tics we have the reason. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

For those who have fair eyesight the 
pyramids of Gizeh are a part of Cairo; 
their gray triangles against the sky are 
visible from so many points that they 
soon become as familiar as a neighboring 
hill. In addition, they have been pic- 
tured to us so constantly in paintings, 
drawings, engravings, and photographs 
that one views them at first more with 
recognition than surprise. ‘‘ There they 
How natural!’ And this long fa- 
miliarity makes one shrink from arran- 
ging phrases about them. 


are. 
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One thing, however, can be said 
when in actual fact under 
them, when we can touch them, our 
easy acquaintance vanishes, and we 


we are 


suddenly perceive that we have ney 
er comprehended them in the least 
The strange geometrical walls effect 
a spiritual change in us; they free 
us from ourselves for a moment, and 
unconsciously we look back across 
the past to which they belong, and 
into the future, of which they are a 
part much more than we are, as un 
mindful of our own little cares and 
occupations, and even our own small 
lives, as though we had never been 
chained to them. It is but a fleet- 
ing second, perhaps, that this mental 
emancipation lasts, but it is a second 
worth having! 

One drives to the pyramids in an 
hour, over a macadamized road. The 
perennial stories about trouble with 
the Bedouins belong to the past. Sol- 
diers and policemen guard the sands 
as they guard the Cairo streets, and 
the proffer of false antiquities is not 
more pressing, perhaps, than the dé- 
mands of the beggars in town. These 
three pyramids of Gizeh are those 
we think of, before we have visited 
Egypt. But there 
cluding the small and those 

which are ruined, seventy have been 
counted in the twenty-five miles from 
Cairo to Meydoom, and pyramids are to 
be seen in other parts of Egypt. The 
stories concerning Gizeh and the travel- 
lers who, from Herodotus down, have vis 
ited the colossal tombs are innumerable. 
I do not know why the one about Lepsius 
should seem to me amusing. This learned 


are others; in- 


ones 


man and his party, who were sent to Egypt 
by King Frederick William of Prussia in 
1842, celebrated that King’s birthday by 
singing in chorus the Prussian nationa: 


anthem in the centre of Cheops. The 
Bedouins in attendance reported outside 
that they had ** prayed all together a loud 
general prayer.” 

In connection with the pyramids, the 
English may be said to have devoted 
themselves principally to measurements. 
The genius of the French, which is ever 
that of expression, has invented the one 
great them. So far, the 
Americans have done nothing by which 
to distinguish themselves; but their time 
will come, perhaps. One fancies that Edi- 


sentence about 
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son will have something to do with it. 
In the mean while, modernity is already 
there. hotel at the foot of 
Cheops, and one hardly knows whether 


There is a 
to laugh or to cry when one sees lawn 
tennis going on there daily. 

But no matter what lies before us—even 
if they should pave the desert, and estab 
lish an English tramway (or a line of 
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sconced amid hill-like mounds of rubbish, 
concealed behind mud walls, hidden at 
the end of blind alleys, one finds the tem 
ples of these native Christians, who are 
the descendants of the converts of St. 
Mark. The exterior walls have no im 
portance. In truth, one seldom sees them, 
for the churches are within other struc- 
tures. Some of them form part of old 


AN ARAB CAFE. 


From a photograph by Sebah, Cairo 


these 
There 


is something in the pyramids which over- 


American horse-cars) to the Sphinx 
mighty masses cannot be belittled. 


awes our boasted civilization. In their 
presence this seems trivial; it seems an 
impertinence. 

THE COPTS. 

The most interesting of the Coptic 
churches are at Old Cairo, a mother sub- 
urb, where the first city was founded by 
the conquering Arabian army. Here, en- 


fortified convents; one is reached by pass- 
ing through the dwelling-rooms of an in- 
habited house; another is upstairs in a 


Roman tower. You arrive somehow at 
When this is opened, you find 
yourself in a church whose general aspect 


a door. 


is rough,and whose aisles are adorned with 
dust and sometimes with dirt. 3ut these 
temples have their treasures. Chiefamong 
them are the high choir screens of dark 
wood, elaborately carved in panels, and 
decorated with morsels of ivory which 
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THE DOCK AT OLD CAIRO. 
After a photograph by Sebah, Cairo 


have grown yellow from age. 


The sculp- 


ture is not open-work; it does not go 


through the panel; it is done in relief. 
The designs are Saracenic, but these geo- 
metrical patterns are interrupted every 
now and then by Christian emblems and 
by the Coptic The style of this 
wood-carving is unique; no other sculp- 
ture resembles it. If it does not quite at- 
tain beauty, it is at least very odd and 
rich. There are also carved doors repre- 
senting Seriptural subjects, marble pul- 
pits, singular candlesticks, brass 
censers adorned with little bells, silver-gilt 
gospel-cases, embroidered vestments, sil- 
ver marriage -diadems, ostrich eggs in 
metal cases, and old Byzantine paintings, 
often representing St.George, forSt. George 
is the patron saint of the Copts. 

These people esteem themselves to be 
the true descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, as distinguished from the conquer- 
ing race of Arabians who have now over- 
run their land. It is a comical idea, but 
they call upon us to note their close re- 
semblance to the mummies. Early con- 
verts to Christianity, they have remained 
faithful to their belief amidst the Moham- 


cross. 


bronze 


medan population all about them. It 
must be mentioned, however, that they 
had been pronounced heretics by the 
Council of Chalcedon before the Arabian 
conquest; for they had refused to worship 
the human nature of Christ, revering His 
divine nature alone. They are the guar- 
dians of the Christian legends of Egypt. 
In a crypt under one of their churches 
they show two niches. One, they say, 
was the sleeping-place of Joseph, and the 
other of the Virgin and Child, during the 
flight into Egypt. Near Heliopolis is an 
ancient tree, under whose branches the 
Holy Family are supposed to have rested 
when the sunshine was too hot for fur- 
ther travelling. 

There are between four and five hun- 
dred thousand Copts in Egypt. They 
are the book-keepers and scribes; they 
are also the jewellers and embroiderers. 
Their ancient tongue has fallen into dis- 
use, and is practically a dead language. 
They now use Arabic, like all the rest of 
the nation; but the speech survives in 
their church service, a part of which is 
still given in the old tongue, though it is 
said that even the priests themselves do 
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not always understand what they are say- 
ing, having merely learned the sentences 
by heart, so that they can repeat them as 
a matter of form. Copts have been con- 
verted to Protestantism during these later 
days by the American missionaries. 

They are not, in appearance, an attrac- 
tive people. Their convents and churches, 
at least in Cairo and its neighborhood, 
are so hidden away, inaccessible, and 
dirty that they are but slightly appreciated 
by the majority of travellers, who spend 
far more of their time among the mosques 
of Mohammed. But both the people and 
their ancient language are full of interest 


are uninteresting, save that one sees un- 
der their awnings, or at the little tables 
within, the stambouline in all its glory 
and ugliness, that is, the heavy black 
frock-coat with stiff collar, which, with 
the fez, or tarboosh, is the appointed cos- 
tume for all persons who are employed 
by the government. 

The native cafés have much more lo- 
cal color than the homes of the stambou- 
line. Outside are rows of high wooden 
settees, upon which the patrons of the es- 
tablishment sit cross-legged, their slippers 
left on the ground below. One often sees 
a row of Arabs squatting here, holding 


A DONKEY RIDE. 


from a historical point of view. They 
form a field for research which will give 
some day rich results. <A little has been 
done, and well done; but much still re 
mains hidden. It has yet to be dug out 
by the learned. Then it must be trans- 
lated by the middle-men into those agree- 
able little histories which, with agreeable 
little tunes, agreeable little stories, and 
agreeable little pictures, are the delight of 
the many. 


KIEF. 


The large modern cafés of Cairo are 
imitations of the cafés of Paris. They 


no communication with each other, hear- 
ing nothing, seeing nothing, enjoying for 
the moment an absolute rest. This pe- 
riod of daily repose, called kief, is a ne- 
cessity for Egyptians. It has its over- 
weight, its excess, in the smoking of hash- 
eesh, which is one of the curses of the land; 
but thousands of the people who never 
touch hasheesh would understand as little 
how to get through their day without this 
interregnum as without eating; in fact, 
eating is less important to them. 

The Egyptian often takes his rest at the 
café. When the American sees Achmet 
and Ibrahim, who have attended to some 
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of his errands for infinitesimal wages—- 
men whose sole possessions are the old 
cotton gowns on their backs—when he 
sees them squatted in broad daylight at 
the café, smoking the long pipes and 
slowly drinking the Mocha coffee, it ap- 
pears to him an inexplicable idleness, an 
incurable self-indulgence. It is idleness, 
no doubt, but associations should not be 
mixed with the subject. To the Ameri- 
can the little cup of after-dinner coffee 
seems aluxury. He does not always stop 
to remember that Achmet’s coffee is, very 
possibly, all the dinner he is to have; that 
it has been preceded by nothing since 
daylight but a small piece of Egyptian 
bread, and that it will be followed by 
nothing before bedtime but a mouthful 
of beans or a lettuce stalk. The daily 
rest is by no means taken always at the 
café. Egyptians also take it at the baths, 
where, after the final douche, they spend 
half an hour in motionless ease. For 
those who have not the paras for the café 
or the bath, the mosques offer their shaded 
courts. When there is no time to seek 
another place, the men take their rest 
wherever they are. One often sees them 
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lying asleep, or apparently asleep, in their 
booths at the bazars. The very beggars 
draw their rags round them, and lie down 
close to a wall in the crowded lanes. 

At the cafés, during another stage of 
the rest, games are played, the favorites 
being dominoes, backgammon, and chess 
Sometimes a story-teller entertains the 
circle. He narrates the deeds of Antar 
and legends of adventure; he also tells 
stories from the Bible, such as the tale of 
the flood, or of Daniel in the den of lions. 
Sometimes he recites in Arabic the poems 
of Omar Khayyam. 


“T sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell; 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and 
hell!” 


This verse of the Persian poet might be 
taken as the motto of kief; for if the 
heaven or hell of each person is simply 
the condition of his own mind, then if he 
is able every day to reduce his mind, even 
for a half-hour only, to a happy tranquil- 
lity which has forgotten all its troubles, 
has he not gained that amount of paradise? 


BE DONE. 


BY JOHN HAY. 
oe in dumb resignation 
a 


We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee, 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 
Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 


Beneath the iron 


heel. 


In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 

And even the headsman’s axe may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


Thy will! 


It bids the weak be strong; 


It bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done! 
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\ICKENS spent the winter of 1855-6, 
| or the greater part of it,in Paris. On 
the 26th of March he wrote to Macready: 
‘You will find us in the queerest of little 
rooms all alone, except that the son of 
Collins the painter (who writes a good 
deal in Household Words) dines with us 
every day.” Here they planned The 
Wreck of the Golden Mary, which ap- 
peared in Household Words the follow- 
ing Christmas; and here they conceived 
the idea of The Frozen Deep, a drama 
written by Collins for performance at 
Tavistock House. 

The version of As You Like It which 
amused Dickens and Macready so much 
was by Georges Sand, who is, unquestion- 
ably, the *‘she” mentioned by Dickens as 
knowing ‘‘ just nothing at all about it.” 
It is strange that the fact that Madame 
Dudevant introduces Shakespeare as one 
of the characters in his own comedy did 
not strike Dickens as worthy of remark. 

The Poole mentioned in the letter of 
April 13th, and later throughout the cor- 
respondence, was John Poole, the drama- 
tist, whom Dickens helped in many ways, 
and who, at Dickens's urgent request, was 
placed on the Civil List as a pensioner in 
1850. M. Forgues was at that time (1856) 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, for 
whom Dickens, at Collins’s request, wrote 
a fragment of autobiography. 


Champs Elysées, 
Sunday, April Thirteenth, 1856. 

My DEAR CoLiins,—We checked you off at 
the various points of your journey all day, but 
never dreamed of the half gale. You must have 
had an abominable passage with that convivial 
club. My soul sickens at the thought of it; 
and the smell seizes hold of the bridge of my 
nose exactly half-way up, and won’t let it go 
again. 

Your portress duly appeared with the small 
account and your note. I paid her immediate- 
ly, of course, and she departed rejoicing. The 
Pavilion looks very desolate, and nobody has 
taken it as yet. Macready left us at 7 yester- 
day morning, and I afterwards took a long 
country walk to get into train for work. It 
was a noble spring day, and the air most de- 
lightful. But I found the evening sufficiently 
dull, and indeed we all miss you very mnch.... 

Macready went on Friday to the Rehearsal 
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of Comme il vous plaira [As You Like It}, which 
was produced last night. His account of it 
was absolutely stunning. The speech of the 
Seven Ages delivered as a light comedy joke; 
Jacques at the Court of the Reigning Duke in- 
stead of the banished one, and winding up the 
thing by marrying Celia! Everything as wide 
of Shakespeare as possible, and confirming my 
previous impression that she knew just noth- 
ing at allabout it. She was to have been here 
on Friday evening, but had “la migraine” 
(of which I think you have heard before); but 
Regnier said, as to the piece, “La piéce. Il 
n’y a point de piéce,” tapped his forehead with 
great violence, and threw whatever liquid 
came out into the air, as an offering to the 
offended gods. Girardin said, “ Qu’il l’avait 
trouvé a la répétition trés intéressante, tras in- 
téressante, trés intéressante!’—and said noth- 
ing more the whole evening. I dine at an- 
other of his prodigious banquets to-morrow. 

I am very anxious to know what your Doc- 
tor says. If he should fail to set you up by 
the 3d or 4th of May for me I shall consider 
him a Humbug. It occurs to me to mention 
that if you don’t get settled in May, the Ho- 
garths will then leave Tavistock House to me 
and Charley, and you know how easily and 
amply it can accommodate you. Pray don’t 
forget that it is available for your quarters. 
There will be two or three large airy bedrooms 
with nobody to occupy them, and the range of 
the whole sheeted house besides. The Pavilion 
of the Moulineaux I shall, of course, reserve for 
your summer eccupation and work. Talking 
of which latter, I am reminded to say that the 
Scotch Housekeeper is secured. 

You know exactly where I am sitting, what 
I am seeing, what I am hearing, what is going 
on around me in every way. I have not a 
scrap of news, except that Poole, at the Fran- 
gais, complained bitterly to Macready of your 
humble servant’s neglect, which, considering 
that he would unquestionably be in some re- 
mote English workhouse but for me, I think 
characteristic. Macready’s reply to him ap- 
pears to have been: ‘‘ Er— really — er — no 
Poole :—er— must excuse me — host — um — 
friend—er—great affection—um—cannot per- 
mit—er—must therefore distinctly beg... .” 

All unite in kindest regard and best wishes 
for your spevdily coming all right again. 

Ever faithfully, CHARLES DICKENs. 


I enclose a letter from Forgues. The book 
of the Light-house accompanies it, which I will 
bring with me. 

P.P.8S.—According to a highly illegible note 
I have from Forgues, it would seem that I 
ought to send you the book with some idea 
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HARPER'S NEW 
of your sending it back to me to send to him. 
The little Lemons therefore shall bring the 
book with them. 


When Dickens was in Paris he found 
that the feuilleton of the Moniteur con 
tained daily a French version of Chuzzle- 
wit, and he wrote to Forster on the 6th 
of January, 1856, ‘‘I have already told 
you that I have received a proposal from 
a responsible bookselling house here 
|Paris} for a complete edition, authorized 
by myself, of a French translation of all 
my books”; and on the 17th of April he 
wrote to the same correspondent, ‘‘On 
Monday I am going to dine with all my 
translators at Hachette’s, the bookseller 
who has made the bargain for the entire 
edition.” 

Champs Elysées, 
Tuesday, Twenty-secoud April, 1856. 

MY DEAR COLLINs,-—I have been quite taken 
aback by your account of your alarming seiz- 
ure; and have only become reassured again, 
firstly, by the good fortune of your having left 
here and got so near your doctor; secondly, by 
your hopefulness of now making head in the 
right direction. On the 3d or 4th I purpose 
being in town, and I need not say that I shall 
forthwith come to look after my old Patient. 

On Sunday, tomy infinite amazement, Towns- 
hend appeared. He has changed his plans, 
and is staying in Paris a week, before going to 
Town for a couple of months. He dined here 
on Sunday, and placidly ate and drank in the 
most vigorous manner, aud mildly laid out a 
terrific perspective of projects for carrying me 
off to the Theatre every night. But in the 
morning he found himself with dawnings of 
Brouchitis, and is now luxuriously laid up in 
lavender at his Hotel—confining himself en- 
tirely to precious stones, chicken, and fragrant 
wines qualified with iced waters. 

Last Friday I took Mrs. Dickens, Georgina, 
and Mary and Katey, to dine at the Trois 
fréres. We then, sir, went off to the Frangais, 
to see Comme il vous plaira—which is a kind of 
Theatrical Representation that I think might 
be got up, with great completeness, by the Pa- 
tients in the asylum for Idiots. Dreariness is 
no word for it, vacaney is no word for it, gam- 
mon is no word for it,there is no word forit. No- 
body has anything to do but to sit upon as many 
gray stones as he can. When Jacques had sat 
upon seventy-seven stones and forty-two roots 
of trees (which was at the end of the second 
act),we came away. He had by that time been 
made violent love to by Celia, had shewn him- 
self in every phase of his existence to be ut- 
terly unknown to Shakespeare, had made the 
speech about the Seven Ages out of its right 
place, and apropos of nothing on earth, and had 
in all respects conducted himself like a brutal- 
ized, benighted, and besotted Beast. 
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A wonderful dinner at Girardin’s last Mo) 
day, with only one new (but appropriate) fi 
ture in it. When we went into the drawin,: 
room after the banquet, which had terminat: 
in a flower-pot out of a ballet being set befor 
every guest, piled to the brim with the rudd 
est fresh strawberries, he asked me if I woul. 
come into another room (a chamber of no a 
count—rather like the last Scene in Gustavus 
and smoke a cigar. On my replying yes, ly 
opened, with a key attached to his wateh-chai 
a species of mahogany cave, which appeared t 
me to extend under the Champs Elysées, aud 
in which were piled about four hundred tho: 
sand inestimable and unattainable cigars, i: 
bundles or bales of about a thousand each. 

Yesterday I dined at the bookseller’s wit! 
the body of Translators engaged on my new 
Edition—one of them a lady, young and pret 
ty. (I hope, by-the-bye, judging from the ques 
tions which they asked me and which I asked 
them, that it will be really well done.) Among 
them was an extremely amiable old Savant 
who occasionally expressed himself in a foreign 
tongue which I supposed to be Russian (1 
thought he had something to do with the con 
gress perhaps), but which my host told me, 
when I came away, was English! We wal- 
lowed in an odd sort of dinner which would 
have been splashy if it hadn't been too sticky. 
Salmon appeared late in the evening, and un- 
foreseen creatures of the lobster species strayed 
in after the pudding. It was very hospitable 
and good-natured though, and we all got on in 
the friendliest way. Please to imagine me fo 
tliree mortal hours incessantly holding forth to 
the translators, and, among other things, ad- 
dressing them ina neat and appropriate (French 
speech. I came home quite light-headed. 

On Saturday night I paid three francs at the 
door of that place where we saw the wrestling, 
and went in, at 11 o’clock, to a Ball. Much 
the same as our own National Argyle Rooms. 
Some pretty faces, but all of two classes 
wicked and coldly calculating, or haggard and 
wretched in their worn beauty. Among the 
latter was a woman of thirty or so, in an Ind- 
ian shawl, who never stirred from a seat in a 
corner all the time I was there. Handsome, 
regardless, brooding, and yet with some nobler 
qualities in her forehead. I mean to walk 
about to-night and look for her. I didn’t 
speak to her there, but I have a fancy that I 
should like to know more about her. Never 
shall, I suppose. 

Franconi’s I have been to again, of course. 
Nowhere else. I finished “that” No. as soon 
as Macready went away, and have done some- 
thing for Household Words next week, called 
Proposals for a National Jest Book, that I take 
rather kindly to. The first blank page of Lit 
tle Dorrit, No. 8, now eyes me on this desk with 
a pressing curiosity. It will get nothing out 
of me to-day, I distinetly perceive. 

That swearing of the Academy Carpenters is 
the best thing of its kind I ever heard of. | 
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suppose the oath to be administered by little 
Knight. It’s my belief that the stont Porter, 
ow no more, wouldn’t have taken it. Our 
Says she“ ain’t strong enough 
for BooLone.” I don’t know what there is par- 
ticularly trying in that climate. The nice lit- 
tle Nurse, who goes into all manner of shops 
without knowing one word of French, took 
some lace to be mended the other day, and the 
Shopkeeper, impressed with the idea that she 
had come to sell it, would give her money ; with 
which she returned weeping, believing it (until 
explanation ensued) to be the price of shame. 
All send kindest regard. 
Ever faithfully, 


cook’s going. 


C.D. 


Ship Hotel, Dover, 
Thirtieth April, 1856, 

My DEAR CoOLLINs,—Wills brought me your 
letter this morning, and I am very much inter- 
ested in knowing what o’clock it is by the 
Watch with the brass tail to it. You know I 
am not in the habit of making professions, but 
| have so strong an interest in you and so true a 
regard for you that nothing can come amiss in 
the way of information as to your well-doing. 

How I wish you were well now! For here I 
am in two of the most charming rooms (a third, 
a bedroom you could have occupied, close by), 
overlooking the sea in the gayest way. Ani 
here I shall be, for a change, till Saturday. And 
here we might have been, drinking confusion 
to Baronetcies, and resolving never to pluck a 
leaf from the Toady Tree, till this very small 
world shall have rolled us off! Never mind 
All to come—in the fulness of the Aretice Sea- 
sons. 

I take, as the people say in the comedies of 
eighty years ago, “ hugely ” to the idea you have 
suggested to Wills. But you mustn’t do any- 
thing until you feel it a pleasure; from which 
sensation (and the disappearance of the East 
Wind until next winter) I shall date your com- 
ing round the corner with a great velocity. 

On Saturday morning I shall be in town 
about 11, and will come on to Howland Street 
about 1. Many thanks for your bulletin aca- 
demieal, which I have dispatched straightway 
to Ary Scheffer. 

They were all blooming in Paris yesterday 
morning. I took the Plorn out in a cabriolet 
the day before, and his observations on life in 
general were wonderful. 

Ever yours, C.D. 

On the 13th of July Dickens wrote to 
Collins from Boulogne as follows, con- 
cerning The Diary of Anne Rodway, by 
the latter, published in Household Words 
during that month: ‘‘I cannot tell you 
what a high opinion I have of Anne Rod- 
way....I read the first part at the office 
with strong admiration, and read the sec- 
ond on the railway coming back here.... 
My behavior before my fellow-passengers 
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was weak in the extreme, for I cried as 
much as you could possibly desire....I 
think it excellent, feel a personal pride 
and pleasure in it, which is a delightful 
sensation, and I know no one else who 
could have done it.” 


Boulogne, 
Tuesday, Twenty-ninth July, 1856. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—I write you at once, in 
answer to yours received this morning, because 
there is a slight change in my London plans, 
necessitated by Townshend’s intention of com- 
ing to the Pavilion here on the 5th or 6th, and 
hoping to have me pretty much at his dispo- 
sal for a week or so. 

Therefore, if Wills should purpose returning 
to London on Friday or on Saturday, I shall 
come up with him, and return here on the 
4th or 5th of August. Will you hold your- 
self disengaged for next Sunday until you hear 
from me? [think I am very likely to be on 
the loose that day. 

(Having done this morning, I am only wait- 
ing here for Wills, whom J don’t like to despoil 
of his trip by going across now.) 

On the 15th we shall, of course, delighted- 
ly expect you, and you will find your room in 
apple-pie order, I am charmed to hear you 
have discovered so good a notion for the play 
{ The Frozen Deep}. Immense excitement is al- 
ways in action here on the subject, and I don’t 
think Mary and Katey will feel quite safe until 
you are shut up in the Pavilion on pen and ink, 

I like that view of the picture controversy 
(what a World it is!) very much, and shall be 
glad and much assisted if you will tell me, by 
return, When you can have the copy ready, and 
about how long it will be. My reason is this: 
to facilitate poor Wills’s getting a holiday... . 

We are getting more than usual in advance, 
and if yon can satisfy me on these points while 
I have Wills beside me, I can keep a No. open, 
and lead it off with that paper. 

The chateau continues to be the best known, 
and the Cook is really special. 

All send their kindest regard, and their wel- 
come for the 15th on beforehand, 


Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 


The Frozen Deep was produced on the 
anniversary of the birth of the younger 


Charles Dickens, Twelfth night, 1857. 
Dickens, writing concerning it on the 17th 
of January, said: ‘‘We have just been 
acting a new play of great merit, done in 
what I may call (modestly speaking of 
the getting up and not of the acting) an 
unprecedented way. I believe that any- 
thing so complete has never been seen. 
We had an act at the North Pole, where 
the slightest and greatest things the eye 
beheld were equally taken from the books 
of the polar voyagers....It has been 
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the talk of all London for these three 
weeks.” 

Mrs. W. H. Wills was a member of the 
dramatic company, and Mr. J. W. Fran- 
cesco Berger undertook the musical part 
of the plays. Richard Wardour was the 
character assumed by Dickens. 


Tavistock House, 
Twelfth September, 1856. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—<An admirable idea. It 
seems to me to supply and include everything 
the play wanted. But it is so very strong 
that I doubt whether the man can (without an 
anti-climax) be shewn to be rescued and alive, 
until the last act. The struggle, the following 
him away, the great suspicion, and the sus- 
pended interest, in the second. The relief and 
joy of the discovery, in the third. 

Here, again, Mark’s part seems to me to be 
suggested. An honest, bluff man, previously 
admiring and liking me—conceiving the terri- 
ble suspicion—watching its growth in his own 
mind—and gradually falling from me in the 
very generosity and manhood of his nature 
would be engaging in itself, would be what he 
would do remarkably well; would give me 
capital things to do with him (and you know 
we go very well together), and would greatly 
strengthen the suspended interest aforesaid. 

I throw this out with all deference, of course, 
to your internal view and preconception of the 
matter. Turn it how you will, the strength 
of the situation is prodigious; and if we don’t 
bring the house down with it, ’m a—Tory (an 
illegible word which I mean for T-O-R-Y). 

Hoping to see you to-night, 

Ever cordially, ¢.. 


Tavistock House, Saturday Night, 
Thirteenth September, 1856. 

My DEAR COLLINs,—Another idea I have 
been waiting to impart. I dare say you have 
anticipated it. ow, Mrs. Wills’s second sight 
is clear as to the illustration of it, and greatly 
helps that suspended interest. Thus: “ You 
ask me what I see of those lost Voyagers. I see 
the lamb in the grasp of the lion —your bonnie 
bird alone with the hawk. What do I see? I 
see you and all around you crying, Blood! The 
stain of his blood is upon you!” (C. D.). 

Which would be right to a certain extent, 
and absolutely wrong as to the marrow of it. 

Ever yours, C.D. 


Tavistock House, 
Thursday, Ninth October, 1856. 

MY DEAR COLLINS,—I should like to shew 
you some cuts I have made in the second act 
(subject to authorial sanction, of course). They 
are mostly verbal, and ali bring the Play closer 
together. 

Also, I should like to know whether it is 
likely that you will want to alter anything in 
these first two acts. If not, here are Charley, 
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Mark, and I, all ready to write, and we may g: 
a fair copy out of hand. From said fair co) 
all my people will write out their own parts, 

I dine at home to-day, but not to-morroy 
On Saturday, and Sunday likewise, I dine 
home. We must perpetually “ put ourselves 
in communication with the view of dealin, 
with it”—as Wills says—the moment you hay, 
done, How do you get on? And will you com 
at 6 to-day—or when? 

I am more sure than ever of the effect. 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 


Tavistock House, 
Fifteenth October, 1856 

MY DEAR COLLINS,—Will you read Turni 
the Tables (in my old Prompt-book) enclose: 
and let me know whether you dare to pla 
Edgar de Courcy? There is very good bus 
ness in it with Humphreys (Mark). My great 
difficulty is Patty Larkins. 

Send me back the book when you answer 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 

P. P. S.—Here is Animal Magnetism to read, 
too, Will you get another copy for yourself at 
some theatrical shop? We play it in two acts 


Tavistock House, 
Sunday Night, Twenty-sixth October, 1856. 

MY DEAR COLLINS,—Will you tell Pigott of 
the Rehearsal arrangements when that An- 
cient Mariner turns up ? 

Will you dine at our H. W.[ Household Words | 
Audit dinner, on Tuesday, the 4th of Novem- 
ber, at 4 past 5? 

Will you come and see the ladies, in the 
rough, next Thursday at } past 7? 

Though mayhap you may come here before, 
for you will be glad to know that Stanfield ar 
rived from Holyhead at Midnight last night, 
and sent a Dispatch down here the first thing 
this morning, proposing to fall to, to-morrow. 
I have appointed him to be here at from 3% 
to 4 past to-morrow (Monday) afternoon to 
hear the Play; to dine at 4 past 5, and to 
go into the Theatre after dinner and settle 
his whole plans for the Carpenters. If you 
can come at the first of these times, or th: 
second, or the third, it will be well. I have had 
an interview with the Authors, and printed 
them. I begin with the Merry Berger to-mo1 
row night. I have found a very good farce 
(with character parts for all) in lieu of Turning 
the Tables. On the whole, have not been idle. 

Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 

Took twenty miles to-day, and got up al! 
Richard’s words [Richard Wardour], to the 
great terror of Finchley, Neasdon, Willesden, 
and the adjacent country. 


Tavistock House, 
Saturday Evening, First November, 1856. 
My DEAR CoLLtns,—Forster came here yes- 
terday afternoon to ask me if he might read the 
Play, and I lent it to him. This afternoon | 
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got the enclosed from him (which please to 
read at this point). You know that I don’t 
agree with him as to the Nurse.... But I think 
his suggestion that the going away of the wo- 
men might be suggested at the close of the 
First act as a preparation for the last an ex- 
cellent one. Will you think of it? By an al 
teration that we could make in a quarter of an 
hour it might be done; and, moreover — this 
suggestion upon a suggestion arises in my 
mind—it might be made the Nurse’s position 
in the Play that her blood-red Second Sight is 
the first occasion of their going away at all. (Fors- 
ter does not clearly understand the cireum- 
stances of their going; but never mind that. 

His notion that Clara tells too much has 
been strong in my mind since I first got that 
act in Rehearsal. But, doubtful whether it 
might not unconsciously arise in me from a 
paternal interest in my own part, I had, as yet, 
said nothing about it—the rather as I had not 
yet seen the Second act on the stage. 

Stanfield wants to cancel the chair altogeth- 
er, and to substitute a piece of rock on the 
ground, composing with the Cavern. That, I 
take it, is clearly an improvement. He has a 
happy idea of painting the ship which is to 
take them back, ready for sailing, on the sea. 

Nothing could induce [William] Telbin yes- 
terday to explain what he was going to do 
before Stanfield; and nothing would induce 
Stanfield to explain what he was going to do 
before Telbin. But they had every inch and 
curve and line in that bow accurately mea- 
sured by the carpenters, and each requested to 
have a drawing of the whole made to scale 
Then each said that he would make his model 
in eard-board, and see what I “thought of it.” 
I have no doubt the thing will be as well done 
as it can be 

Will you dine with us at 5 on Monday be- 
fore Rehearsal? We can then talk over Fors- 
ter’s points. If you are disengaged on Wednes- 
day, shall we breathe some fresh air in dilution 
of Tuesday’s “alcohol,” and walk through 
the fallen leaves in Cobham Park? I can then 
explain how I think you can get your division 
of the Christmas No. [Wreck of the Golden 
Mary] very originally and naturally. It came 
into my head to-day. 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 


P.S.—I re-open this to say that I find from 
Wills that next Tuesday being the Audit Day 
at all is his mistake. It is Tuesday week. 
Therefore, if Tuesday is a fine day, shall we go 
out then ? ; 

Tavistock House, 
Friday, Fourteenth November, | 856. 

My DEAR COLLINs,—I could not send you 
the books before I went out this morning for 
a 12-miler, the collection being curiously spare 
in pick-up cases, and it being a work of time 
to find them. 

Wili you exchange proofs of the Captain 
(first part of The Wreck of the Golden Mary] 


with me? The proofs you have have mark- 
ings of mine upon them which will be useful 
to me in correcting. You can bring me those 
when you come to-night. 

Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 


Tavistock House, 
Tuesday Evening, Sixteenth December, 1856. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—I send round to ascer- 
tain that you are all right. Not that I have 
any misgiving on the subject, for when I shook 
hands with you last night you were as cool 
and comfortable as an unlucky Dog could be. 

All progressing satisfactorily. Telbin paint- 
ing on the Stage. Carpenters knocking down 
the Drawing-room. 

We are obliged to do Animal Magnetism 
on Thursday evening at 8. If you are strong 
enough to come, I know you will; if you are 
not, | know you won’t. 

Ever cordially, C.D 


Tavistock House, 
Saturday, Tenth January, 1857. 

My peaR COLLINS,—On second thoughts I 
am afraid of wasting the spirits of the com- 
pany by calling the Dance at 6 on Monday 
Therefore I abandon that intention. I hope 
we may get it right by speaking to one an- 
other in the Dressing-room. 

On Play Days (only two more—how they 
fly!) Mark and I dine at 3, off steak and 
stout, at the Cock, in Fleet Street. If you 
should be disposed to join us, then and there 
you'll find us. Ever cordially, C.D. 


The MS. of The Frozen Deep was sold 
at auction in London in the summer of 
1890 for three hundred guineas. Collins 
had added four pages of Introduction, and 
a copy of the printed bill of the perform- 
ance which was given in Manchester in 
August, 1857, for the benefit of the family 
of Douglas Jerrold, who had lately passed 
away. Inthe Manchester cast were Egg, 
Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Charles and Wil- 
kie Collins, and Charles Dickens. In this 
Introduction Collins said: ‘‘ Mr. Dickens 
himself played the principal part, and 
played it with a truth, vigor, and pathos 
never to be forgotten by those who were 
fortunate enough to witness it....At 
Manchester this play was twice performed ; 
on the second evening before three thou- 
sand people. This was, I think, the finest 
of all its representations. The extraordi- 
nary intelligence and enthusiasm of the 
great audience stimulated us all to do our 
best. Dickens surpassed himself. He lit- 
erally electrified the audience.” Collins 
rewrote the play, and read it in Boston 
in the spring of 1874 as ‘‘a Special Fare- 
well” to America, prefacing it with a 
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short speech, in which he said that he 
understood it had already been produced 
at a Boston theatre (although then never 
printed), without his knowledge, and of 
course without his consent. 

Dickens took possession of Gad’s Hill 
Place in the month of June, 1857. In 
September he visited the north of Eng- 
land with Collins, where Collins sprained 
one of his ankles severely, and where and 
when they concocted and began The Lazy 
Tour of Two Idle Apprentices—contrib- 
uted jointly to Household Words in Oc- 
tober. After their return they wrote, 
together, for the Christmas number of the 
same periodical, The Perils of Certain 
English Prisoners, and their Treasure 
in Women, Children, Silver, and Jewels, 
the manuscript of which was sold in 1890 
for two hundred pounds. It is one of 
the few pieces of the Dickens MS. not be- 
queathed by Forster to the English Nation. 
Of this Dickens wrote Chapters I. and 
III.; Collins, Chapter II., and the copy 
of each is crowded with many notes and 
corrections by both hands. The original 
sketch for the story was written by Col- 
lins, and contains hints and suggestions 
by the head of the literary copartnership, 
who also wrote the title-page, which is 
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sess this little memorial of our joint Christmas 
work, I have put it together for you, and now 
send it on its coming home from the Binder. 
Faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENs. 


Tavistock House, 
Monday, Nineteenth January, 1857 

My DEAR COLLINS,—Will you come and 
dine here next Sunday at 5? 

There is no one coming but a poor litth 
Scotchman, domiciled in America—a musical 
composer and singer—who brought me a let- 
ter yesterday from New York, and quite moved 
me by his simple tale of loneliness. He is 
softened by trouble, with all the starch out of 
his collar, and all the money ont of his Bank. 

O reaction, reaction ! 

Ever faithfully, C.D. 





Tavistock House, 

Fourteenth February, 1857. 
MY DEAR COLLINS, — Will you come and dine 
at the office on Thursday at 4 past 5? We 
will then discuss the Brighton or other trip 

possibilities. I am tugging at my Oar too 
should like a change—tind the Galley a little 
heavy-——must stick to it—-am generally in a 

collinsion state. Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 


Tavistock House, 
Wednesday, Fourth March, 1857. 
My DEAR CoLuins,—I cannot tell you what 
pleasure I had in the receipt of your letter yes- 
terday evening, or how much good it did me 
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FAC-SIMILE OF FIRST PARAGRAPH OF WILKIE COLLINS’S CHAPTER OF CHRISTMAS STORY, 
“THE PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS,” FOR “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” 1957. 


here reproduced in fac-simile, with ex- 
planatory notes in the hand of Collins. 

On the 6th of February, 1858, Dickens 
sent the following note: 

My pear WILKIF,—Thinking it may one 
day be interesting to you—say when you are 
weak in both feet, and when I and Doncaster 
are quiet, and the great race is over—to pos- 
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in the depression consequent upon an exciting 
and exhausting day’s work. I immediately 
arose (like the desponding Princes in the Ara- 
bian Nights, when the old woman — Procuress 
evidently, and probably of French extraction 
—comes to whisper about the Princesses they 
love) and washed my face and went out; and 
my face has been shining ever since. 

Ellis [proprietor of the Bedford Hotel at 
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Brighton] responds to my letter that rooms 
shall be ready! There is a train at 12 which 
appears to me to be the train for the distin- 
guished visitors. If you will call for me in a 
cab at about 20 minutes past 11, my haad will 
be on the latch of the door. 

I have got a book to take down with me of 
whieh I have not read a line, but which I have 
been saving up to get a pull at it in the na- 
ture of a draught—The Dead Secret—by a Fel- 
low Student. 

Plornish has broken ground with a Joke 
which I consider equal to Sydney Smith. 

Ever faithfully, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tavistock House, 
Monday Evening, Eleventh May, 1857. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—I am very sorry that 
we shall not have you to-morrow. Think you 
would get on better if you were to come, after 
all. 

Yes, sir; thank God, I have finished! [ Little 
Dorrit]. On Sunday last I wrote the two lit- 
tle words of three letters each. 

Any mad proposal you please will find a 
wildly insane response in 

Yours ever, C.D. 

We shall have to arrange about Tuesday at 

Gad’s Hill. You remember the engagement? 


Tavistock House, 
Friday Evening, Twenty-second May, 1857. 

My DEAR COLLINs,—Hooray !!! 

From our lofty heights let us look down on 
the toiling masses with mild complacency— 
with gentle pity—with dove-eyed benignity. 

To-morrow I am bound to Forster; on Sunday 
to solemn Chief Justice’s, in remote fastnesses 
beyond Norwood ; on Monday to Geographical 
Societies dining to cheer on Lady Franklin’s Ex- 
pedition; on Tuesday to Procter’s; on Wednes- 
day, sir—on Wednesday—if the mind can de- 
vise anything sufficiently in the style of sybarite 
Rome in the days of its culminating voluptuous- 
ness, I am your man. 

Shall we appoint to meet at the Household 
Words office at } past 5? I have an appoint- 
ment with Russel [W. H.] at 3 that afternoon, 
which may, but which I don’t think will, detain 
me a few minutes after my time. In that un- 
likely case, will you wait for me at the office ? 

If you can think of any tremendous way of 
passing the night, in the mean time,do. I don’t 
eare what it is. I give (for that night only) 
restraint to the Winds! ° 

I am very much excited by what you tell me 
of Mr. F.’s Aunt.* I already look upon her as 
mine. Will you bring her with you? 

Wills tells me that he thinks the principles 
of story-writing are scarcely understood in this 
age and Empire. 


Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 


* A picture of that character in Little Dorrit, 
by an artist named Gale, bought by Charles Dick- 
ens through Collins. 
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No. 16, Wellington Street, North, Strand, 
First June (Monday), 1857. 

My DEAR CoLLINns,—In consequence of be- 
devilments at Gad’s Hill, arising from the lug- 
gage wandering over the face of the earth, I 
shall have to pass to-morrow behind a hedge, 
attired in leaves from my own fig-tree. Will 
you therefore consider our appointment to stand 
for next day—Wednesday ? 

When last heard of the family itself (includ- 
ing the birds and the goldfinch on his perch) 
had been swept away from the stupefied John 
by a crowd of Whitsun holiday-makers, and had 
gone (without tickets) somewhere down into 
Sussex. A desperate calmness has fallen upon 
I don’t care. 

Faithfully ever, 


me, 


C. BD: 
H. W. Office, 


Sixteenth June, 1857. 

My pear CoLuins,—What an unlucky fel- 
low you are! What a foot you have for put- 
ting into anything! 

I write this to Harley Place, having been 
unable to write yesterday. I must be in town 
on Thursday, and will come up to you. I will 
try to come at about 12. 

Mrs. Wills’s lameness makes a new Esther 
the first thing wanted. You once said you 
knew a lady who could and would have done 
it. Is that lady producible ? 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 
Tavistock House, 
Friday Night, Twenty-sixth June, 1857. 

My DEAR COLLins,—I am so sensible of that 
First Act’s requiring — for the old hands—so 
much care in a less feverish atmosphere than 
the Theatre, that I must propose Rehearsals of 
the Ladies here (our house is stripped, and has 
plenty of room), on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. The hour must rest principally 
with Mrs. Dickinson, but I should like it best 
in the evening—say at 8. However, my time 
is the Play’s. There is a great deal at stake, 
and it must be well done. Will you see Mrs. 
Dickinson between this and Monday’s rehears- 
al, and consult her convenience on the point? 

I shall be at the Gallery during the greater 
part of to-morrow, and shall dine at the Gar- 
rick at 6, before going to the Concert. 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 
Tavistock House, 
Sunday Morning, Second August, 1857. 

My DEAR COLLINs,—I write this on my way 
back to Gad’s Hill from Manchester. 

As our sum is not made up, and as I had ur- 
gent Deputation and so forth from Manchester 
Magnates at the reading on Friday night, I 
have arranged to act the Frozen Deep in the 
Free Trade Hall, on Friday and Saturday 
nights, the 21st and 22d. It is an immense place, 
and we shall be obliged to have actresses— 
though I have written to our friend Mrs. Dick- 
inson to say that I don’t fear her, if she likes 
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to play with them. (I am already trying to 
get the best who hare been on the stage.) 

Whether Charley can play his part or not, I 
will tell him to let you know directly. 

I had a letter from the Olympic the other 
day, begging me to go toa rehearsal. I have 
appointed next Friday, if agreeable and con- 
venient. In baste, ever faithfully, CC. D. 


Garrick Club, 
Monday Evening, Seventeenth August, 1857. 

My peaAR CoLiins,—Fred Evans’s grandmo- 
ther being evidently on the point of Death, no 
Evans is available (as I learn on coming totown 
to-night) for Manchester. This leaves to be sup- 
plied Easel and Bateson. I immediately think 
of your brother Charles and Luard. If it had 
been a purely managerial and not personal 
case, I should have proposed to Luard to do one 
of the parts and to your brother to do the 
other. But I think it right that Charles Col- 
lins should first select for himself. Now, will 
you, before you come to the Rehearsal to-mor- 
row, arrange with him whether he will play 
one—which one—or both; and if he leaves one, 
will you call on Luard as you come down and 
offer that one to him ? 

I write at Express pace, but you will under- 
stand all I mean. Ever faithfully, C.D. 


Tavistock House, 
Saturday, Twenty-ninth August, 1857. 

My DEARCOLLINS,— Partly inthe grim despair 
and restlessness of this snbsidence from excite- 
ment, and partly for the sake of Household Words, 
I want to cast about whether you and I can 
go any where—take any tour——see anything— 
whereon we could write something togetlier. 
Have you any idea tending to any place iy the 
world? Will you rattle your head and see if 
there is any pebble in it which we could wan- 
der away and play at marbles with? We want 
something for Household Words, and I want to 
escape from myself. For, when I do start up 
and stare myself seedily in the face, as happens 
to be my case at present, my blankness is in- 
conceivable—indescribable—my misery amaz- 
ing. 

I shall be in town on Monday. Shall we talk 
then? Shall we talk at Gad’s Hill? What 
shall we do? As I close this I am on my way 
back by train. Ever faithfully, C.D. 

Dickens devoted himself for many 
months during the year 1858 to public 
readings in the provinces of Great Britain. 


Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C., 
Tuesday night, Twenty-fifth May, 1858 

My DEAR WILKIE,—A thousand thanks for 
your kind letter, I always feel your friend- 
ship very much, and prize it in proportion to 
the true affection I have for you. 

Your letter comes to me only to-night. Can 
you come round to me in the morning (Wednes- 
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day) before 12? I can then tell you all in lik 
of writing. It is rather a long story—oy: 
I hope, now. 

Ever affectionately, C. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, First August, 1858 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I am off from here t. 
day, and enclose you (hastily) my Tour, and m 
address at each place. I hope you are enjoying 
yourself at Broadstairs—holding on by you 
great advance in health—and getting into th 
condition, physically, of Ben Caunt—morall) 
of William Shakespeare. 

Charley’s [Charles Collins] paper has a gre: 
deal in it that is very droll and good. I hav 
sent it to the Printer. 

With kind regards, ever affee’ly, 
CHARLES DICKENs. 


Swan Hotel, Worcester, 
Wednesday Evening, Eleventh August, 1858 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I have just now toned 
down the capital unknown Public article a 
little, here and there. Not because I disput: 
its positions, but because there are some things 
(true enough) that it would not be generous 
in me, as a novelist and a periodical editor, to 
put too prominently forward. You will not 
find it essentially changed anywhere. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, as al! 
letters that you write me are sure to do. But 
the mysterious addresses, O misconstructive 
one, merely refer to places where Arthur Smith 
did not know aforehand the names of the best 
Hotels. ... 

We have done exceedingly well since we 
have been out— with this remarkable (and 
pleasant) incident, that wherever I read twice, 
the turn-away is invariably on the second oc- 
easion. They don’t quite understand before- 
hand what it is, I think, and expect a man to 
be sitting down in some corner, droning away 
like a mild bagpipe. In that large room at 
Clifton, for instance, the people were perfectly 
taken off their legs by The Chimes—started 
looked at each other—started again—looked 
at me—and then burst into a storm of ap- 
plause. I think the best audiences I have yet 
had were at Exeter and Plymovth—at Exeter, 
the best I have ever seen; at Plymouth I 
read three times, twice in one day. A better 
morning audience for little Dombey could not 
be. And the Boots at night was a shout ali 
through. 

I cannot deny that I shall be heartily glad 
when it is all over, and that I miss the thought- 
fulness of my quiet room and desk. But per- 


haps it is best for me not to have it just now, 
and to wear and toss my storm away—or as 
much of it as will ever calm down while the 
water rolls—in this restless manner. 

Arthur Smith knows I am writing to you, 
and sends his kindest regard. He is all use- 
fulness and service. I never could have done 
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without him—should have left the unredeemed 
Bills on the walls and taken flight. 

This is a stupid letter, but I write it before 
dressing to read, and you know what a brute 
Iam at such times. 


Ever affectionately, Cc. D. 


P.S.—I miss Richard Wardonr’s dress, and 
always want to put it on. I would rather, by 
a great deal, act. Apropos of which, I think I 
have a very fine notion of a part. It shall be 
yours. 


On the 6th of September he wrote to 
Collins from Gad’s Hill: 


“Do you see your way to making a Christ- 
mas number of this idea that I am going very 
briefly to hint? Some disappointed person, 
man or woman, prematurely disgusted with 
the world, for some reason or no reason (the 
person should be young, I think) retires to an 
old lonely house, or an old lonely mill, or any- 
thing you like, with one attendant, resolved 
to shut out the world and hold no communion 
withit. The one attendant sees the absurdity 
of the idea, pretends to humor it, but really 
thus to slaughter it. Everything that hap- 
pens, everybody that comes near, every breath 
of human interest that floats into the old place 
from the village, or the heath, or the four 
near which it stands, and from 
which belated travellers stray into it, shows 
beyond mistake that you can’t shut out the 
world; that you are in it, to be of it; that 
you get into a false position the moment you 
try to sever yourself from it; and that you 
must mingle with it and make the best of it, 
and make the best of yourself in the bargain. 
If we could plot out a way of doing this to- 
gether, I would not be afraid to take my part. 
If we could not, could we plot out a way of 
doing it, and taking in other stories by other 
hands? If we could not do either (but I 
think we could), shall we fall back upon a 
round of stories again ?” 


cross-roads 


The result was A House to Let, to 
which Dickens contributed the chapter 
‘Going into Society.” 


Royal Hotel, Southampton, 
Tuesday Evening, Ninth November, 1858. 

My DEAR WILKIE, —I was under the im- 
pression that I was to finish at Brighton on 
the afternoon of Saturday. I find, however, 
that I read both in the afternoon and in the 
evening. I would propose to you to come and 
celebrate the end of the Tour by dining with 
us that day at the Bedford ; but, between two 
readings, I am afraid it would rather bore than 
gratify your digestive functions, 

Assuming it not to be worth your while to 
take a Saturday “ Return” to Brighton, then 
will you arrange to go down to Gad’s Hill on 
Sunday in good time for dinner? I will go 
down by some train or other in good time for 
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dinner too. How do you feel about having 
the big bedroom, and writing there through 
the week? I would go to work too, and we 
might do Heaven knows how much, with an 
escapade to town for a night, if we felt in the 
humour. 

I pause for a reply. Let me find it at the 
Bedford at Brighton, when I get there on Fri- 
day forenoon. 

Wills arranged with me that you were pre- 
sently to receive sacks of Christmas “ matter” 
—not much “ mind” with it, I am afraid... . 

Ever affectionately, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Wikre Coitins, Esquire. 


Bedford Hotel, 

Saturday, Thirteenth November, 1858 
My DEAR WILKIE, —I am reading this af- 
ternoon. Dinner is ordered at 5 punctually. 
They will shew you up into the sitting-room 
when you have read this, and will also shew 
you your bedroom, which I have duly com- 
manded. Think of our finding ready - taken 

here one thousand Stalls ! 
Ever affectionately, C.D. 


In the year 1859 Dickens incorporated 
Household Words with All the Year 
Round, giving the new and joint period- 
ical the latter title. The initial number 
appeared on the 30th of April, and con- 
tained the first chapter of The Tale of Two 
Cities. To All the Year Round Collins 
contributed The Queen of Hearts, a col- 
lection of short stories published in 1859, 
and The Woman in White, published the 
next year. Concerning the latter novel, 
Dickens wrote to Collins January 7, 1859, 
as follows: 


“T have read this book with great care and 
attention. There can be no doubt that it is 
a very great advance on all your former writ- 
ing, and most especially in respect of tender- 
ness. In character it is excellent. Mr. Fair- 
lie is as good as the lawyer, and the lawyer 
as good as he. Mr. Vesey and Miss Holcombe, 
in their different ways, equally meritorious. 
Sir Percival also is most skilfully shown, 
though I doubt (you see what small points I 
come to) whether any man ever showed un- 
easiness by hand or foot without being forced 
by nature to show it in his face too. The 
story is very interesting, and the writing of 
it admirable.” 


Tavistock House, 

Tavistock Square, London, W. C. . 

Wednesday, Twenty-sixth January, 1859. 
My DEAR WILKIE, — Look over the jotted 
titles on the other side, that we may discuss 
them to-morrow. It is the very first thing to 
settle. I can make no way until I have got a 

name. Ever affec’ly, C.D. 






























































































Query.—ONcE A WEFK. 
Att THE YEAR RownD. 
1. Weekly Bells. 
2. The Forge. 
3. Evergreen Leaves. 

If “The Forge” only, some motto, explaining 
title—something like “ We beat out our ideas 
on this.” 

ONCE A WEEK. 
The Hearth. 
The Forge a ee a ee ee this. 
The Crucible. 
The Anvil of the Time. 
Charles Dickens’s Own (like an Entertainment). 
Seasonable Leaves. 
Evergreen Leaves........... this. 
Home. 
Home Music. 
Change. 
Time and Tide. 
Twopence. 
English Bells. 
ED vena Gantae © » 44 this. 
The Rocket! 
Good Humour. 


No. 11, Wellington St., North, Strand, 
London, W. C., 
Saturday, Ninth April, 1859 

My DEAR WILKIE,—The insertions in the 
enclosed just supply what was wanting. But 
will yon make one more alteration in it, or the 
title will not by any means fit in among the 
other titles—such an alteration as will admit 
of the paper’s being called, 

Sure to be Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise. 


We want the Proof as soon as possible. 

You will receive to-night the Occasional 
Register, for which I have dotted down a few 
paragraphs. Pray say if you can do anything 
for it. It is grievously wanted for the Ist 
No. The said ist No. must be made up and 
sent to the Printer’s in good time on Mon- 
day. On Tuesday afternoon I shall go over it 
finally. Will you come here then? And will 
you let me know, at Tavistock House, wheth- 
er we shall dine somewhere afterwards ? 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, Twelfth June, 1859. 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I really am exceedingly 
sorry to find that you have been so unwell 
again. Let us talk the Malvern matter well 
over here. My experience of that treatment 
induces me to hold that it is wonderfully effi- 
cacious where there is great constituftonal vitality ; 
where there is not, I think it may be a little 
questionable. 

Whenever you decide to come, your room 
will be ready for you, and yon will give us (as 
you know you always do) great pleasure. Our 
Charley, I think, will come down on Wednes- 
day—so shall I—at 20 minutes past 2. 
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Wills and I will dine with you (since yo 
propose it) to-morrow. Shall we say half pa 
Jive sharp? 

The “cold” is pretty much in the old stat: 
so I have made up my mind to think no mor 
of it, and to go (in a general way) the way ot 
all flesh. Ever affee’ly, C.D. 


Gad's Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Sunday, Seventeenth July, 1859 
My DEAR WILKIE,—My plans are not 
fined, but I think I shall stay in London Tues- 
day night. That is no reason, however, to: 
your fixing in the Metropolis of the world, th¢ 
Emporium of commerce, and free home of thy 
Slave. Therefore I shall leave word here that 
the Basket is to meet you at the Higham Sta 
tion by the train which leaves London at 9 o) 

Tuesday evening. Ever affee’ly, C.D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Thursday Night, Twenty-fifth August, 1859 

MY DEAR WILKIE,-—This is written on 
most intensely hot night, with rain and light- 
ning, and with shoals of little tortoises (only 
harder in substance) dashing in at the window, 
and trying in vain to smash themselves on this 
paper—that was one. He is now beating his 
eyelids to powder (I am happy to say) on the 
obdurate black slab of the inkstand, 

I am not quite well—can’t get quite well ; 
have an instinetive feeling that nothing but 
sea air and sea water will set me right. I want 
to come to Broadstairs next Wednesday by the 
mid-day train and stay till Monday. As I must 
work every morning, will you ask the Noble 
Ballard [landlord of the Albion Hotel, Broad- 
stairs] (he will contradict you, but never mind 
that) if he can reserve a comfortable bedroom 
and quiet writeable-in sitting-room, for those 
days, for his ancient friend and patron, Then 
you two can dine with me one day—I can dine 
with you another—and evenings similarly ar- 
ranged, Another tortoise, two earwigs, and a 
spider. Will you write to me here, after see- 
ing the gallant host of the Albion? Dine with 
me on the first day, and tell him we dine, or it 
will break his heart. 

What do you mean by not answering m) 
beautiful letter from the office ? 

Love from all. 

Ever affectionately, C. D. 





Gad’s Hill Place, 

Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Thursday, Sixth October, 1859. 
MY DEAR WILKIE,—I do not positively say 
that the point you put might not have been 
done in your manner; but I havea very strong 
conviction that it would have been overdone 
in that manner—too elaborately trapped, bait- 
ed, and prepared—in the main anticipated, and 
its interest wasted. This is quite apart from 
the peculiarity of the Doctor’s [Dr. Manette— 
A Tale of Two Cities character, as affected by 
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his imprisonment; which of itself would, to 
my thinking, render it quite ont of the ques- 
tion to put the reader inside of him before the 
proper time, in respect of matters that were 
dim to himself through being, in a diseased 
vay, morbidly shunned by him. I think the 
business of art is to lay all that ground care- 
fully, not with the care that conceals itself— 
to shew, by a backward light, what everything 
has been working to—but only to suggest, un- 
til the fulfilment comes, These are the ways 
of Providence, of which ways all art is but a 
little imitation. 

“Could it have been done at all, in the way 
I suggest, to advantage ?” is your question. I 
don’t see the way, and I never have seen the 
way, is my answer. I cannot imagine it that 
way, Without imagining the reader wearied 
and the expectation Wire-drawn. 

I am very glad you like it so much. It has 
greatly moved and excited me in the doing, 
and Heaven knows I have done my best and 
believed in it. Ever affeet’ly yours, C. D. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, Twenty-ninth July, 1860 

My DEAR WILKIE,—Let me send you my 
heartiest congratulations on your having come 
to the end of your (as yet) last labor, and 
having triumphantly finished your best book 
{ The Woman in White.] I presume that the un- 
dersigned obedient disciple may read it now? 

Let us dine at the office on Tuesday at 5. I 
am free until half past 7. 

I am something worn to-day by a sad expe- 
dition to Manchester and back, Perhaps Wills 
has told you that poor Alfred [Dickens] is 
dead. Ever affectionately, C. D. 


Dickens finished Great Expectations in 
1861, and contributed three of the seven 
chapters of Tom Tiddler’s Ground to the 
Christmas number of All the Year Round, 
which began that year the serial publi- 
cation of Bulwer’s Strange Story. In 
October he lost by death his friend Arthur 
Smith—his manager and companion dur- 
ing his provincial wanderings—of whom 
he wrote to Forster in 1857: ‘I have got 
hold of Arthur Smith as the best man of 
business I know.” And in the autumn of 
1861 he wrote to hisdaughter: ‘‘ Poor dear 
Arthur is a sad loss to me, and indeed I 
was very fond of him. But the readings 
must be fought out, like all the rest of 
life,” 

A close examination of the news and 
advertising columns of the London daily 
and weekly journals has resulted in no 
hint as to the nature of the allusion to 
“last night’? made by Dickens in the fol- 
lowing letter. Collins evidently deliver- 


ed his maiden speech at some function, 
but the dinner of The Literary Fund was 
eaten a few nights before, and a banquet 
at the Mansion House to the Guild of Lit- 
erature and Art was not given until a 
night or two later. Collins no doubt was 
present on both occasions; but if is not 
recorded in the public prints that he spoke 
at either, 


Lord Warden Hotel, Dover, 
Friday Evening, Twenty-fourth May, 1861. 

MY DEAR WILKIE,—I am delighted to receive 
so good an account of last night, and have no 
doubt that it was a thorough suecess. Now it 
is over, | may honestly say that I am glad you 
were (by your friendship) forced into the Inn- 
ings, for there is no doubt that it is of im- 
mense importance to a public man in our way 
to have his wits at his tongue’s end. Sir (as 
Dr. Johnson would have said), if it be not ir- 
rational in man to count his feathered bipeds 
before they are hatched, we will conjointly as- 
tonish them next year. Boswell; Sir, I hardly 
understand you. Johnson: Sir, you never un- 
derstand anything. Boswell (in a sprightly 
manner): Perhaps, sir, I am all the better for 
it. Johnson (savagely): Sir, I do not know but 
that you are. There is Lord Carlisle (smiling) ; 
he never understands anything, and yet the 
dog’s well enough. Then, sir, there is Forster; 
he understands many things, and yet the fel- 
low is fretful. Again, sir, there is Dickens, 
with a facile way with him—like Davy, sir, 
like Davy—yet I am told that the man is lying 
at a hedge ale-house by the sea-shore in Kent, 
as long as they will trust him. Boswell: But 
there are no hedges by the sea in Kent, sir. 
Johnson : And why not, sir? Boswell (at a loss): 
I don’t know, sir, unless—- Johnson (thunder- 
ing): Let us have no unlesses, sir. If your fa- 
ther had never said “ unless,” he would never 
have begotten you, sir. Boswell (yielding 
Sir, that is very true. 

Of course I am dull and penitent here, but 
it is very beautiful. I ean work well, and I 
walked, by the cliffs, to Folkestone and back 
to-day, when it was so exquisitely beautiful 
that, though I was alone, I could not keep si- 
lence on the subject. In the fourteen miles I 
doubt if I met twelve people. They say this 
house is full, yet I meet nobody, save now and 
then a languishing youth in a loose, very blue 
coat, lounging at the door and sucking the 
round head of * cane, as if he were trying the 
fit before he hau it cut off from the stem as a 
pill, and swallowed it. 

I hope — begin to hope — that somewhere 
about the 12th of June will see me out of the 
book [Great Erpectations}. I am anxious for 
some days at Gad’s Hill, and settlement of 
Christmas No. with you. The idea I have will 
certainly do, I think, and save us a quantity 
of beating about. 

At the end of this next week I will write 
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again. I think we may book Wednesday Week, 
safely, for the office. 
I can hardly see, it is getting so dark. 
Jenjamin } Webster is a thorough good fel- 
low. You know how often I have said so. 
There are better and finer qualities in him 
than in a host of men. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Sunday, Twenty-third June, 1861 

My pEAR WILKIE,— We will arrange our 
Xmas No., please God, under the shade of the 
Oak Trees. 

I shall remain in town on the Thursday, and 
will return with yon on the Friday. We can 
settle our Train when we meet on Wednesday. 

As yet, I have hardly got into the enjoy- 
ment of thorengh laziness. Bulwer was so 
very anxious that I should alter the end of 
Great Expectations—the extreme end, I mean, 
after Biddy and Joe are done with—and stated 
his reasons so well, that I have resumed the 
wheel and taken another turn at it. Upon the 
whole, I think it is for the better. You shall 
see the change when we meet. 

The country is most charming and this place 
very pretty. Iam sorry to hear that the hot 
East winds have taken such a devastating blow 
into No. 12 Harley Street. They have been 
rather surprising, if anything in weather can 
be said to surprise. 

I don’t know whether anything remarkable 
comes off in the air to-day; but the blue-bot- 
tles (there are 9 in this room) are all bang- 
ing their heads against the window - glass in 
the most astonishing manner. I think there 
must be some competitive examination some- 
where, and these nine have been rejected. 

Ever affect’ly, Cc. D. 


P.S.—I reopen this to state that the most 
madly despondent blue-bottle has committed 
suicide, and fallen dead on the carpet. 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Friday, Twelfth July, 1861. 

MY DEAR WILKIF,—. . . It happens very un- 
fortunately that I cannot get to Broadstairs 
before Thursday. As soon as the [John] 
Leeches go (they came yesterday, and will 
probably stay till Monday), I must look after 
some matters in town, where I think I shall 
remain all next week. When I hoped to come, 
I thought you were intending to remain longer. 
My hope shall now be transferred to the shore 
on which you do remain. 

Lowestoft has improved very much since I 
was there, and no doubt has now a good hotel 
and good houses. But it did not impress me 
favorably, by reason of the Sea’s coming in 
shallow, and going out over moist, sandy plain 
a long way. In this particular I seem to re- 
member it as a more saline and removed South- 
we. .% 


Bulwer was great here, and perfectly enjoy 
ed himself. You will be amazed when you sex 
what he has done with his first four numbe: 

all I have read—and with what cnrions pa 
tience, study, and skill be has gone into t} 
art of the Weekly No. There is a remarkalb 
skilfully done woman, one Mrs. Colonel Poynt 
The whole idea of the story turned in a mas 
terly way towards the safe point of the con 
pass. 

I have been paying bills all the morning 
and must send this dull reply to your amusing 
letter perforce, as I must now appear in thy 
Leech hemisphere. No doubt I shall see « 
hear from you in town, and know your move 
ments. Iam so horribly lazy that I have don: 
nothing and thonght nothing since you went 
away.... 

Wills told us a story here yesterday that | 
thought very ridiculous, about a charity-boy 
who persisted in saying to the Inspector of 
Schools that Our Saviour was the only forgot- 
ten son of his father, and that he was forgot- 
ten by his father before all worlds, &c., &c., 
in an Athanasian and Theological dogmatism. 

Ever affectionately, c. D. 


The Great White Horse, Ipswich, 
Thursday, Thirty-first October, 1861 

My pEAR WILKIE,—On coming here just 
now (half past one) I found your letter await- 
ing me, and it gave me infinite pleasure—you 
can searcely think how much pleasure; for 
to hold consultation on the quiet pursuits i: 
which we have had so much common interest 
for a long time now is a delightful and whole- 
some thing in the midst of this kind of life- 
in the midst of any kind of life. 

I entirely agree with you as to the necessity 
of writing up the compact concerning the peo- 
ple who come in at the gate [Tom Tiddlev’s 
Ground]. I have not the least doubt that it 
is hurried and huddled up as I have written it, 
and that much more can be made of it. Much 
more, therefore (please God), shall be made ot 
it when we get to work. 

The child notion enchants me. With my 
love for the blessed children, I could sit down 
and do it out of hand, if I could do anything 
with the gas-lights of the night looming in the 
8 o’clock future. But when I get to the sea 
next week I hope so to turn the notion over 
as to be able to work upon it when I come 
back briskly and quickly. I have no doubt 
about it, accept it, and devote myself to it! 
(Here I raise my hand to Heaven.) 

I think Our Hidden Selves a very good title— 
but I also think a better can come of it. Iam 
not sure. Now I quite discern where your no- 
tion tends, I will try if I can find a better. 

The first night at Norwich was a dismal be- 
ginning — altogether unwonted and strange. 
We had not a good Let, and (the place of read- 
ing being a great, cold, stone-paved Gothic 
Hall) the Audience appeared to be afraid of me 
and of each other. I was out of sorts. Every- 





































thing seemed forlorn and strange to me. Poor 

dear Arthur gone, and the very wind in the 

arches (—— them!) seeming to howl about 

it As a very little thing would have stirred 

me, in such a state of mind, to do my best, so 

a very little thing stirred me to do my worst 
and, on the whole, I think I did it. 

Next night was Nickleby and the Trial. I 
had had a good walk in the bright air, and 
time to reason myself up a bit. There was a 
brilliant Audience, and I think I must report 
of Nickleby that, for a certain fantastic and 
hearty enjoyment, it tops ail the Readings 
The people were really quite ridiculous to see 
when Squeers read the boys’ letters. And I 
am inclined to suspect that the impression of 
protection and hope derived from Nickleby’s 
going away protecting Smike is exactly the 
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impression—this is discovered by chance—-that 
an Audience most likes to be left with. 

Last night I read Coppertield at Bury St. 
Edmunds to a very fine Audience. I don't 
think a word—not to say an idea—was lost; 
and I am confirmed in my impression that it 
will be a very great card indeed in London. 

From Brighton I will write you again, sug- 
gesting the course of proceeding for the Xmas 
No. in my ten or eleven days of reserve. Un- 
til then and ever, believe me, 

Affectionately, CHARLES DICKENS 

Wikre Coiiins, Esquire. 


Stick to cold water and the brush - gloves, 
and my life upon it they will do good to those 
secretions ! 

[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 


OF SONORA. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


fe persons, @ man and a woman, 
faced each other under a clump of 
live-oaks. Hard by were visible the walls 
of an adobe house crumbling with age. 
The sun was setting; aslight breeze stirred 
in the dark branches of the trees, which 
all through the hot Mexican day had been 
motionless. The woman was dark and 
small, with large eyes and a graceful 
body ; the man, a swarthy vaquero, in 
serape and sombrero. 

‘*And you heard him say—that?” said 
she. 

‘* Yes, sefiorita. He said, ‘I love you! 
I love you!’ twice, like that. And then 
he kissed her.” 

“Ah! he kissed her. Anything else?” 

“This!” He handed her a slip of fold- 
ed paper. It contained a woman's name, 
a few words of passion, and a signature. 
As the seforita’s eyes perused it, they 
contracted, and she drew in a long breath. 
The vaquero watched her keenly. ‘I 
found it in the arbor after they had 
gone,” said he. 

She looked away dreamily. ‘Thank 
you, thank you, Mazeppa,” she muttered. 
‘Tt is late. I must go in now. Adios, 
Mazeppa!” Sheturned, and, moving slow- 
ly, vanished behind a corner of the adobe 
house. 

The vaquero remained motionless until 
she was out of sight. Then he pressed 
his hands to his lips, and flung them out 
towards her with a passionate gesture. 
The next moment he had mounted his 
horse and was gone. 

An hour passed. Again the sound of 


hoofs. A handsome young sefior, jaunti- 
ly attired, galloped up to the door of the 
house, and springing from the saddle, 
hitched his rein over a large hook pro- 
jecting from the wall. ‘‘ Hola! Maria, 
little one!” he called out, in a rich, joy- 
ous voice. ‘‘ Where is my little Maria?” 

The sefiorita appeared, smiling. She 
was in white, with a reboso drawn around 
her delicate face. She bore a two-handled 
silver cup, curiously chased. ‘*‘ See,” she 
said, ‘‘I have brought you some wine. 
Such a long ride, just to see me!” She 
was holding out the cup towards him; 
but, as he was about to receive it, she 
drew it back suddenly. She was pale; 
her eyes glittered. ‘‘I too am thirsty,” 
she said. She lifted the cup to her lips 
and took a deep draught. ‘‘Now, you 
shall finish it,” she added, handing it to 
him. 

He nodded to her laughingly. ‘To 
our love!” he said, and drained it. ‘* But 
how strangely you look at me, little one!” 
he exclaimed, as he set the cup down and 
caught his breath. ‘‘Is anything wrong?” 

** All is well,” she answered. ‘‘I am 
happy. Are you happy?” 

“TI? Tam with you, am I not? 

She put her hand in his. ‘Let us 
never be parted any more,” she said. 
‘*Come; we'll walk to the hill-top and 
see the moon rise.” 

Hand in hand, they sauntered along 
the path up the bare hill-side. On and 
on they walked, slowly, slowly. Maria 
gave a little gasp, and glanced with di- 
lated eyes at her lover. He smiled faint- 
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ly, and tried to draw her towards him, 
but, somehow, did not; and still they 
moved slowly on their way. The hill-top 
seemed strangely far off. Maria pressed 
forward, grasping her lover's hand. What 
made the distance seem so long? Surely 
it was but a stroll of ten minutes; yet it 
was as though they had been walking an 
hour—a year—many years! 

Down the hill-side path came a horse- 
man, riding quietly and humming a love 
song. He was close upon the two figures 
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BY DR. JOHN 





i oe beginning of a career in any de- 

partment of life is chiefly remarkable 
for its uncertainty. That which people 
call one’s ‘life work” is an experiment at 
first, and in the end a failure with only 
too many. For youth there is, of course, 
plenty of good advice in the matter of 
making a success, but the following of it 
by the few is entirely disproportionate to 
the disregard of it by the many. If the 
young man rise, it is usually by a stum- 
bling-up-stairs process. He learns by en- 
deavor more than by precept. He can 
hardly be told about dangers and dis- 
appointments ahead of him, but it is 
not at all impossible to train his senses 
and educate his faculties so that he may 
see them for himself, and thus avoid 
them. 

It is about the method of education, es- 
pecially the education of art students, 
whose individuality is so important a fac- 
tor in their work, that people disagree. 
One method would carefully foster the 
natural inclination of the student by al- 
lowing him great liberty in working out 
problems after his own fashion. If in the 
art school he see the model as a young 
prince instead of a young pauper, if he 
see line in exaggerated strength or in 
vaporous weakness, if he see the back- 
ground as a mass of deep grays and 
browns instead of plain boards and raf- 
ters, about the only question asked is, ** Do 
you really see it that way?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘* Well, then, continue.” He may see it 
wrong, but, unless the error is very pro- 
nounced, he is allowed pretty much his 
own way, for the preservation of his in- 
dividuality, his peculiar point of view. 
Such a training, or rather lack of train- 
ing, results only too often in the etymolo- 
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before he appeared to be aware of them. 
They half stopped, as if to speak to him. 
The horse shivered and plunged. The 
rider stared at the couple but an instant, 
then, driving home his spurs, sprang past 
them. 

‘** Mother of God!” he faltered, crossing 
himself as he threw a backward glance up 
the path, on which nothing was now visi 
ble, ‘‘the ghosts! The little girl who, 
they say down below, poisoned herself 
and her lover fifty years ago!” 
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gy of art being neglected and slurred for 
a naif kind of prosody. Occasionally it 
produces the revolutionist, the innovator, 
the chef d'école, like Delacroix, Millet, 
and Manet—men whose genius more than 
atoned for their technical shortcomings; 
but in the great majority of cases it pro- 
duces the mediocre artist, who has but one 
thing to say, and says that in a blunder 
ing, ungrammatical manner. 

A second method of teaching would 
seem to believe in crushing out the incli- 
nation of the student by insistence upon 
academic rule and method. It seeks not 
only to train the hand, but to train the 
taste, and it generally leads to an undue 
reverence for traditions, and a worship of 
past art at the expense of present nature. 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris is the 
embodiment of this teaching, and shows 
both the advantage and the disadvantage 
of it. Its pupils are generally proficient 
in the elements. What they say is gen- 
erally well said. The failing is that the 
most of them recite only academic formu- 
las. They acquire some learning, which 
they put forth by rote, and some eleva- 
tion of spirit, which they assume by meth- 
od; but in gaining these they too often 
lose that point of view which is peculiarly 
their own—lose it to certain ‘‘ eternal laws 
of the beautiful” which they have come 
to believe have their sole resting-place in 
classic form. The product of this train- 
ing is occasionally men of great skill, like 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, and Lefebvre—men 
learned in their craft, yet possessed of lit- 
tle power beyond craftsmanship. More 
often the product is the respectable paint- 
er, the nonentity in art, whose most un- 
pardonable fault is his inability to arouse 
either censure or praise. 
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To a layman from without it would 
seem as though both of these methods 
were rather violent through their antago- 
nism to each other. It is no training or 
all training, as the case may be, and little 
conservative middle ground between them. 
There can be no doubt of the value of 
craftsmanship as a means to an end; it is 
only when it remains an end in itself that 
it becomes a conventionality. Up toa 
certain point it is pre-eminently the first 
requisite of every student in every depart- 
ment of life. The boy in the preparatory 
school may be an incipient poet, more 
disposed to write verse on the fly-leaf of 
his book than to study the printed page; 
but the master is right in ignoring his po- 
etic inclination, and insisting upon his 
learning the rules of grammar. He may 
be possessed of ideas, imagination, fancy, 
but if he know not how to express them, 
of what use are they? Wanting the ac- 
complishment of verse,the public will not 
listen tohim. The youthful beginner in 
painting is always prone to body forth 
color conceptions of magnitude upon bare 
walls and boards, as the more or less 
truthful biographies of great artists in- 


form us; but again the master is right in 
ignoring his imagination and color pas- 
sion by setting him at the rudiments of 


art. If he cannot take charcoal and give 
the proportions of a “block” foot or a 
cast of Alexander's head, if he cannot take 
a brush and paint a brass pot and two 
onions on a board, of what use is his pic- 
torial insight? He may have much with- 
in him that is worth the telling, but who 
will listen to his tongue-tied line and 
stammering color? The world is too full 
of good workmen to pay much heed to 
bad ones. The first claim that any artist 
may have to recognition is that he under- 
stands his business; and the first affair of 
the would-be painter is to become a good 
technician. Alfred Stevens is quite right. 
‘‘In the art of painting, one must be a 
painter before all; the thinker comes 
later.” 

Seemingly that art teaching which nei- 
ther permits unrestrained fancy nor mag- 
nifies technique to an art in itself, that 
teaching which ignores rather than seeks 
to guide the natural impulse, that teach- 
ing which shows the young painter the 
use of tools, is the one to be preferred. If 
there be strong individual power in the 
student, it will develop with acquired fa- 
cility in expression ; if he possess no inher- 
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ent individuality, all the training or lack 
of training in the world will scarcely 
make him a great artist. At all events, 
whatever he may have to say can only 
be said through the medium of expres- 
sion, and for teaching that medium of ex- 
pression there is no better institution in 
this country than the Art Students’ League 
of New York. It is true that even here 
the pupils are perhaps unconsciously im- 
pressed by the style and art preferences 
of their individual instructors. There is 
some influence apparent in the formation 
of taste. That is inevitable in any school. 
But the institution is not bound by any 
conventionalities; its existence is a pro- 
test against them. It has no century-old 
precedents to live up to; its history is 
slight, and its prestige not the outcrop of 
a reverence for age, but an appreciation 
of work done. It is the training-school 
of no faction or peculiar kind of art; it 
stands ready and eager to adopt any new 
methods that may prove of value. In 
short, its aim is to teach the technical fea- 
tures of painting and sculpture according 
to the most approved methods of to-day, 
and it is mere statement of fact to say 
that it does that exceedingly well. 

Unlike its Parisian prototype, the Art 
Students’ League of New York owes its 
existence not to French royalty, but to 
American energy. Its birth was unex- 
pected and almost accidental. It seems 
that in the spring of 1875 the schools of 
the National Academy of Design were 
closed for lack of means to sustain them, 
and a large number of pupils were left 
in the midst of a half-completed course. 
There was no prospect of the Academy 
schools opening for many months; the 
students were in an awkward dilemma, 
and their instructor, Mr. Wilmarth, of the 
Academy, naturally sympathized with 
them. <A meeting was called in Mr. Wil- 
marth’s studio on June 2, 1875, to deter- 
mine what should be done, and the up- 
shot of it was that in a few days a circu- 
lar was issued stating that the Academy 
students, with Mr. Wilmarth’s co-opera- 
tion, had formed an association called the 
Art Students’ League, the object of which 
was ‘‘the attainment on the part of its 
members of a higher development in art 
culture, the encouragement of a spirit of 
unselfishness and true friendship, mutual 
help in study, and sympathy and practi- 
cal assistance (if need be) in time of sick- 
ness and trouble.” The “‘higher devel- 
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opment in art culture” was to be attained 
by establishing a school of their own, and 
Mr. Wilmarth kindly offered to conduct 
the classes gratuitously until the League 
could afford to compensate him, or until 
the experiment had been fully tried. The 
further announcement was made that the 
League had taken rooms in a building on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth 
Street (it was really a cockloft over the 
Weber piano rooms), and would there 
sustain classes for the study from the 
nude and the draped model. All art stu- 
dents seriously inclined were invited to 
join the League, active operations in which 
were to begin in the fall. On October 1, 
1875, it got under way with a morning 
and evening class for men and an after- 
noon for women. Mr. Wilmarth 
was in charge. Candidates for admission 
were required to submit a drawing from 
the antique or from life, and five dollars 
a month for tuition was required from each 
student. At this time there was a rather 
sudden awakening of the art spirit in the 
United States, especially in New York. 
There was a demand for technical educa- 
tion among art students that the then ex- 
isting institutions could not supply, and 
the new League was immediately hailed 
as an advanced movement. Students 
flocked in so rapidly that before the 
first month had passed the Fifth Avenue 
quarters had to be enlarged. Lack of 
funds there was, but that did not deter 
the enterprise. There were no paid of- 
ficers, instructors, clerks, or helpers, but 
each student was a part owner in the 
co-operative concern, so for the moment 
they all turned themselves into carpen- 
ters, screen-makers, and house- painters 
with an energy and an enthusiasm that 
have marked the League ever since. The 
result was that the cockloft was made liv- 
able, and the immediate working needs of 
the school were provided for in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

At the first general meeting, held Oc- 
tober 27, 1875, a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. The object of the League 
was restated as above; the co-operative 
plan was continued; artists and art stu- 
dents only were eligible for membership; 
and the government of the school was 
vested in a board of control elected by 
the members from among themselves, and 
given discretionary powers for a term of 
one year, with Mr. Wilmarth as the first 
president. The opening year was decided- 
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ly successful. The classes not only sup- 
ported themselves, but partly paid their 
instructor, and toward the end of the sea- 
son an additional room was secured and 
a portrait class begun. The start was 
good, the progress satisfactory, the spirit 
excellent; but the school was not yet se- 
curely established. The second year 
opened forebodingly. There was no 
money, no constituency to be relied upon, 
no great prestige created. No one knew 
whether the former students would re 
turn; there was responsibility to be as- 
sumed by the officers, and money to be 
advanced by the students; a fear of fail- 
ure was in the air. However, thanks to a 
few determined spirits, the school began 
again, with Mr. Wilmarth re-elected presi 
dent. The tuition fees were increased all 
around to meet the expense of increased 
facilities. Confidence was restored,and 135 
pupils were soon registered in the classes. 
What with renewed enthusiasm, effective 
work, and a company spirit, the sky look 
ed very bright. But toward the end of 
this second season that ever- recurrent 
cloud, usually supposed to be ‘‘no larger 
than a man’s hand,” that always hangs 
along the horizon of a new enterprise, 
again threatened destruction. The Nation- 
al Academy announced its intention of 
reopening its schools, and Mr. Wilmarth, 
who had really been the Moses of the 
original exodus, announced that he should 
resign from the League and return to the 
Academy as instructor. The League was 
to be left alone in the wilderness, without 
even an Aaron to guide it. In its distress 
a cry went forth on the back of a postal 
card, calling a general meeting of all the 
members ‘‘to decide finally the question, 
‘Shall the students return to the Academy 
to study next year?’?” When it was put 
to a ballot, it was speedily voted that the 
League offered facilities superior to the 
Academy, and that it should go on. So 
the third year opened with Mr. Waller as 
president and Mr. Shirlaw as instructor, 
Mr. Wilmarth having returned to the 
Academy. This was the test year of the 
new institution. The Academy instruction 
was free; the League, self-supporting, was 
compelled to charge. There was no en- 
dowment whatever, and the expenses were 
to be met only by the incoming tuitions. 
Would students pay at the League, or go 
to the Academy gratis? The situation 
was problematical; but when a canvass 
of the former students was made, they al- 
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most unanimously deeided to stay with 
the League. That decision seemed to close 
the experimental stage of the school’s ex 
istence. There was a demand for it 
among the art students of the country, 
and to give it more stability, it was now 
legally incorporated. Financially the sea 
son was not altogether successful. The 
treasury was left slightly in debt, but fail- 
ire was no longer conceded among the 
possibilities. 

The fourth year began with an increase 
of pupils, classes, and instructors. Mr. 
Beckwith and Mr. Chase, two of the most 
talented of the younger American paint- 
ers, just returned from long study abroad, 
were secured to instruct in the antique 
and painting classes. There were 147 
pupils, and at the end of the year $1800 in 
the treasury asa surplus. The new school 
was an established success, and from that 
time forward, under the successive presi- 
dencies of Messrs. Hartley, St. John Har- 
per, Turner, Lamb, Bradley, and French, 
to all of whom great credit is due, its his- 
tory is a record of advances and triumphs. 
Between 1878 and 1884 the corps of instruc 
tors was increased from four to nine, the 
students from 147 to 441, the yearly reve- 
nues from a few hundred dollars to some 
$18,000. In 1882 the Fifth Avenue quar- 
ters could hold no more pupils, and the 
League moved to 38 West Fourteenth 
Street, adding to itself more instructors, 
more classes, and adopting a still higher 
standard. Here again the need of increased 
space was soon felt, and several years ago 
the League secured and remodelled the 
building at 143-147 East Twenty-third 
Street, where it is at present domiciled, 
with its president, its director, its ten in- 
structors, and its nineteen classes, aggre- 
gating some 900 pupils. The ery is still 
‘“more room,” and the League is only 
awaiting the completion of the new Fine 
Arts Society building to make a last move 
into a commodious home. 

The present quarters are not prepos- 
sessing in either external or internal ap- 
pearance. The building is a brick- box 
affair, the chief virtue of which as an ate- 
lier is that it was originally a piano fac- 
tory, and has plenty of windows. There 
is a plain sign without that rather leads 
one to mount the first flight of steps. 
There one meets with several partition 
doors, one of which leads into an office 
where there is an information bureau; 
and another leads into a library and re- 
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ception-room, where there are chairs, ta- 


bles, cases of books on art, magazines, 
and large framed photographs of por- 
traits by Hals, Moroni, Rembrandt, and 


others. There is little decoration to be 
seen. The severe simplicity of pine greets 
one, and little besides an Indian curtain 
thrown over a box seat and a premonito- 
ry spinning-wheel (evidently a sarcasm) 
indicates the rarity of the art atmosphere. 
It seems an odd place in which to learn 
the elements of the beautiful, and a step 
across the hallway to the Preparatory 
Antique room, where the very beginners 
in art are at work, rather increases the 
feeling of oddity. It is a long room, with 
windows on each side, and through the 
middle of it runs a partition made of or- 
dinary bagging, used to shut out any con- 
flict of light between the two rows of win- 
dows. Each window, again, is partitioned 
off at right angles with similar bagging, 
so that there are a dozen or more little 
rooms, each about twelve feet square, and 
each lighted by a single window. The 
furniture of these loges consists of nothing 
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but low stools, and on the partitions or 
screens are hung plaster casts of geomet- 
rical forms, ‘‘ block” feet and hands,Greek 
and Roman heads, and antique bass-re- 
liefs. 

It looks to be a workshop, and that is 
precisely what it is. People here do not 
paint Salon pictures. It is the place of 
beginning, the primary class in which 
every student must enter, unless he have 
sufficient knowledge to start higher up. 
Each one of the little rooms holds half a 
dozen or more pupils, composed of both 
sexes and all ages, who are making char- 
coal drawings from the plaster casts. The 
scratch of the coal is heard in every direc- 
tion, and the business air of the place is 





AN ALCOVE IN THE PREPARATORY CLASS.— 
J. H. TWACHTMAN, INSTRUCTOR. 


decidedly impressive. One might think 
from the energy displayed that the stu- 
dents were working against time; and so 
they are, in one sense. There is a class 
coming after them, but, more stimulating 
still, there is a criticism day coming when 
their work must pass under review. Each 
student has his task assigned him by the 
instructor, Mr. Twachtman, and it is his 
affair to make a satisfactory drawing of 
it before the week is ended. Those who 
have no technical knowledge whatever 
are at first set to work on simple geomet- 
rical forms and *‘ block” hands, and in- 
structed to give the proportions and out- 
line. When they are proficient in that, 
they are invited to get the highest light 
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and the deepest dark of the cast, and fina] 
ly the blended tone of the whole. But 
they are not to do this last by smudges o 
the thumb or the stump. ‘‘ Achieve it 
knowingly with the point; do not stum 
ble upon it with the stump,’ would seem 
to be a motto of the school, so little is th: 
latter article used. As the proficiency 
increases, more difficult models are assign 
ed; and when, after some weeks or montlis 
as the case may be, the student can do a 
satisfactory drawing from a head or a 
torso, he is told to go up to the Antique 
class, where Mr. Cox, Mr. Beckwith, and 
Mr. Metealf preside as instructors. 

Here there are three classes, open to 
both sexes, and running morning, after 
noon, and evening. The 
room is more spacious, there 
are bagging screens again, 
but the light is not so care 
fully guarded as in the Pre 
paratory room, presumably 
because the student is grad- 
ually to learn drawing in 
any light. Substantially the 
same furniture and the same 
hard-working student are 
met with here as in the first 
room. The easel, the up- 
turned chair, and the port 
folio back abound; but it is 
all free-hand drawing, the 
severe and careful drawing 
from casts of Greek and 
Renaissance figures, torsos, 
heads, arms, and other dis 
jecta membra. It is an ad- 
vanced class, but not yet a 
painting class. The brush is 
not allowed until one is mas- 
ter of the crayon, and the stu- 
dent soon learns that it is no child’s play 
to keep up with the requirements of the 
instructors. The standard is high. As 
the course advances, the work becomes 
more difficult. Bread (used as an eraser) 
is in continual requisition; the tone is too 
dark, and a paper blow-pipe is called in 
to blow off some of the coal; the neck will 
not fit into the shoulders; the line of the 
arm is too weak or too strong. There is 
always something wrong, and the pupil 
knows when the instructor comes around 
that that something will inevitably catch 
his eye. But week by week or month by 
month, dependent upon the intelligence 
of the individual, advance is made. The 
criticism of the instructors, the watching 
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THE CONCOURS ANTIQUE CLASS.——J 


how others work, the exchange of ideas, 
the contagious energy of the place, are all 
helpful, and in course of time the pupil 
passes into a small side room, where a 
class called the Concours Antique holds a 
weekly trial of strength. The subject is 
the cast again, but a difficult one, like the 
Medici figures of Michael Angelo, for in- 
stance. The whole week is spent upon 
the drawings, and then they are collected 
and submitted to the instructor. The 
one accounted the most successful entitles 
its producer to entrance in the Life class, 
though promotion is not necessarily de- 
pendent on the concours. One can en- 
ter any class in the League upon showing 
the necessary proficiency. The Concours 
Antique is really an advanced antique, 
the intermediate step between drawing 
from the cast and drawing from.the life; 
and to make this step less abrupt, the semi- 
nude model is occasionally introduced. 
Thus far the student following the 
course has encountered nothing but the 
skeleton of art, and possibly has not found 
it very interesting; but when the Life class 
is reached, art begins to look more attrac- 
tive. There are four of these classes each 
day, two for the men and two for the wo- 
men, instructed respectively by Mr. Mow- 
bray, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Fitz. 





CARROLL BECKWITH, INSTRUCTOR. 


The men’s room is on the top floor, and is 
a large attic, lighted by askylight. Upon 
the walls, such as they are, are suspended 
photographs and studies of prize-men and 
well-known artists; the beams and rafters 
protrude above, and bear encouraging 
maxims, such as *‘ Draw firm and be jol- 
ly’; and the smell of paint and tobacco 
smoke is decidedly aggressive. The bag- 
ging screens and little stools are missing, 
and in their place is a small grove of ea- 
sels ranged around the centre of the room, 
where stands a platform, and upon the 
platform a nude model holding a given 
pose. The task is now to draw the living 
figure. It is avery different matter from 
drawing the cast. The problem of color 
comes in and affects the tone; the problem 
of motion or its possibility affects the line; 
the problem of life affects the very essence 
of the whole. But the pupil meets and 
overcomes these difficulties one by one; 
and when he has succeeded in making a 
drawing to the satisfaction of his instruc- 
tor, he is allowed to take up the longed- for 
brush and begin painting. 

Then comesthetestforstrength and skill ; 
and togive the pupilevery opportunity, the 
same pose is held each day for a week, per- 
haps. Possibly the hardest thing in art is 
to paint the nude, and if one can do that 
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well, other things are supposed to present 
few difficulties. The opportunity to do it 
is before the pupil. The model stands like 
a statue for half an hour at a time. Per- 
haps he has taken a pose like a sower 
scattering grain, or is bent over like an 
athlete hurling the disk. ‘* Draw it with 
the brush; paint it with the brush.” It is 
not easily done, as the student soon learns, 
to his humiliation. The resolution to 
paint is much easier made than the paint- 
er. The instructor comes around and 
looks at the work. ‘* Your line is too 
hard; look at the model, and note how the 
edges melt into atmosphere. Your figure 
looks flat as a gun wad; it has no back. 
The model has depth, weight, thickness. 
Don’t bother about the exact drawing of 
eyebrows and finger nails. Get the large 
proportions, the solidity and strength of 
the whole mass.” Toanother: ‘The col- 
or of the face is violent. Your man looks 
as though he were suffering from an at- 
tack of apoplexy. Look at the model; 
the flesh is natural and life-like.” And 
to another: *‘That shadow on the neck 
appears like a stain, because it is false in 
value. It is too dark, and besides, it is 
opaque. A shadow should be transpar- 
ent, and show the flesh beneath it. Try 
it over again, and get the value right to 
begin with.”’ So it goes around the whole 
class—a word here, a correcting stroke of 
the brush there, and by the time the in- 
structor gets ready to depart, local pride 
has had a fall; but it picks itself up very 
speedily, and goes on by the light of add- 
ed knowledge. In the women’s class the 
same teaching and experience are en- 
countered, and in each the student makes 
haste slowly. The further the advance 
the slower the progress, until at last it isa 
winning inch by inch through stubborn 
perseverance. 

The Still-Life class, of which Mr. Chase 
is the instructor, is the real beginning of 
the course in painting. The room is small 
for the two mixed classes each day that 
occupy it, and when there is a full attend- 
ance, the toe of the young lady’s easel is 
likely to gall the kibe of the courtier in 
front of her. It is, however, well lighted, 
and there are plenty of models to paint 
from in the shape of studio properties. 
A brass pot, two glass bottles, and a car- 
rot on a table-cloth would seem an easy 
subject to paint; but the student does not 
find itso. A few sketchy lines with the 
coal indicate the proportions of the group: 


but it takes a good many lines with the 
brush to give the drawing, the coloring, 
the values, the textures, the ensemble of 
the group. The students are not, how 
ever, encouraged to do fine or finished 
work, They are at the League for prac 
tice, not to paint pictures for the family, 
dining-room. They are taught to work 
broadly and rapidly, painting in a subject 
in a few hours; then scraping it off, and 
painting it over again. Sometimes 
dozen pictures are painted upon one can 
vas, one on top of another, for the sole 
purpose of gaining freedom and facility 
in handling the brush. At the same time 
facility without accuracy is not tolerated 
It must be done easily, but firmly, and 
with a knowledge of what every brush 
stroke means. 

In the Portrait class, of which there are 
four a day, with Mr. Chase, Mr. Fitz, and 
Mr. Weir as instructors, the insistence 
upon easy accuracy in brush-work is 
quite as positive as in the Still-Life room. 
It is one of the highest departments in the 
school, and though the painting is chiefly 
a practice scale as before, vet there is lit 
tle indulgence granted to uncertain prac- 
tising. When one has reached the por 
trait stage of progress he is supposed to be 
somewhat ‘‘cunning of fence,” and false 
lunges of the brush are sure to be sharply 
criticised by fellow-pupils as well as by 
the instructor. The task is to paint the 
draped model, giving the likeness, cos 
tume, and accessories-—in short, to paint a 
portrait. A certain pose is taken by the 
model, and retained each day perhaps for 
a month, for the one purpose of allowing 
time in the solution of the problem. If 
one pupil, more ready with his brush than 
his fellows, paints the model in a few 
days, he moves to another point of view 
and paints it over again. It is a contin- 
uous study not only in painting, but in 
observation. The model is not now mere- 
ly a matter of modellings and flesh-color, 
as in the life class, but a human being 
with character. The fair-haired girl in 
the blue dress who poses to-day may be a 
literary person, a ballet-girl, or a bundle 
of vanity fond of seeing itself in paint; 
but whatever the character, the face will 
likely show it. The business of the stu 
dent is to read it out of the face and repro- 
duce it on the canvas. The microscopic 
portrayal of buttons and lace collars will 
not answer. The model produces an im- 
pression on the retina of the eye, and is 
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seen in the mind as a physical and intel- 
ectual whole. It is that completed image 
that the student is to recreate in form 
and color. He does not always succeed, 
for now comes the test for the artistic per- 
ception as well as the painter's hand. The 
canvases, compared with one another, offer 


MEN'S MORNING LIFE CLASS.—H 


a strong illustration of the difference in 
point of view. They are all painted from 
the same subject, but no two of them are 
alike. One student is fond of line, and 
has emphasized the model into a stern 
creation of the Sibylline species; another 
is fond of color, and has bent his energies 
upon a harmony of the blue of the dress 
with the red of the flesh and the yellow of 
the hair; and perhaps a third person, fond 
of atmosphere and light and shade, has 
plunged the model into a bank of mists 
and shadow masses. It is at this point 
that the individuality of the pupil begins 
to show forth; and it is just at this point, 
when he is technically well grounded, that 
the instructors advise him to continue by 
himself, or under some special artist, or 
go to Europe and study the great pictures. 
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These are the more important classes 
of the League, though there are a number 
of others of more or less interest, espe- 
cially to the students. There are, for in- 


stance, three sketch classes three times a 
week, the students themselves posing by 
turns, while the others draw with pencil, 


SIDDONS MOWBRAY, INSTRUCTOR 


coal, or pen'and ink. Then there are six 
sessions a week of the Costume class, in 
which the model—oftentimes a little girl 
reading a book—poses on a central plat- 
form, surrounded by rows of easels, be- 
hind which all grades of pupils are work- 
ing inall kinds of medium. These classes 
are veritable safety-valves for the under- 
graduates, confined most of the time to 
drawing from the cast. It is a relief to 
escape from the cold plaster, and do some- 
thing with a livé model for a subject, 
even though that ‘‘ something” be indif- 
ferent. Moreover, composition is tauglit 
in the life classes, and there are two 
modelling clesses daily under Mr. St. 
Gaudens, in which work in wet clay is 
done from the cast and from life; lec- 
tures on anatomy, illustrated by the skel- 
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eton and the nude model; and from time 
to time innumerable lectures and talks on 
art by instructors, artists, and people from 
without conversant with art or analogous 
subjects. 

From the rapidity with which these 
classes have been passed over in descrip- 
tion, it will not be inferred that the career 
of the student in the League is correspond- 
ingly rapid. It is not. The time of at- 
tendance varies from two to five years, 





THE WOMEN'S LIFE CLASS.—KENYON COX, INSTRUCTOR. 


dependent on the cleverness and disposi- 
tion of the student. There are some in 
the League at the present time who have 
been there half a dozen years—pupils who 
yearly exhibit pictures in the Academy 
of Design and the Society of American 
Artists, yet still stay in the League for the 
sake of practice. There is no fixed time 
for graduation in art either here or else- 
where. It is a continuous study from 
the beginning to the end of a career. The 
League does not pretend to ‘‘ complete” 
any one’s art education; its instructors 
know very well that an artist’s education 
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is complete only when he is dead. Th 
school aims at giving the elements o 
painting and sculpture, and preparing thi 
way for art by learning its pupils the us: 
of art tools. It produces the skilled work 
man only. For the rest, for success j 
life and in art, every one is necessaril) 
dependent on his own genius and per 
severance. 

The reader will naturally ask: ‘‘ What 
do these 900 or more pupils do after the) 
have left th 
school? Wher 
do they con: 
from in the first 
place? Whoar 
they?” Thecon 
stituency of tlie 
League is made 
up from all quar 
ters of the United 
States and Can 
ada, and from 
all manner of 
men and women. 
Many of them are 
designers and en 
gravers who seek 
to improve their 
work by night 
study ; many 
are teachers in 
schools, or car 
rying on decora- 
tive work; some 
are artists who 
have, perhaps, 
started wrong in 
the beginning; 
some are well 
to-do girls who 
think it advisa 
ble to know 
some one thing 
in case they 
should some day become dependent on 
their own exertions for a_ livelihood. 
The great part of them, however, are 
young people who hope to excel as 
painters. It is unfortunately true that 
the most of them never do. Great suc- 
cess is exceptional in any line, peculiarly 
so in art, where the past is with us as a 
standard of comparison. Yet the train- 
ing of the average League student is not 
all ‘‘beauty for ashes” by any means. 
The painter is the better for his instruc 
tion, the artisan and the designer are im- 
proved in their crafts, the teacher ex- 
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THE CHASE 


pounds her subject more intelligently, 
and even the society girl may carry her 
taste into a Philistine household, and 
teach her parents and brothers that art is 
of practical worth in the home, though it 
is not precisely what an American would 
call ‘‘ business.” They all go out to dif- 
ferent portions of the country, and they 
are all Jesuitical in their advocacy of art. 
People lacking in art knowledge defer to 
them because they are specially trained. 
[hey teach art by recommendation, by 
opinion, by association, and little by little 
they disseminate an interest in the sub- 
ject, and sow the seeds of a future art 
culture. 

If we ever have a native art, or an 
appreciation of any art, it must spring 
from such source as the Art Students’ 
League. Culture is not bought with 
French pictures and peach-blow vases. It 
must come from within; it cannot be im- 
ported from without. Rome under the 
Cesars and Paris under the Consulate 
were filied with foreign art treasures, but 
there was no corresponding art culture 
with the possessors. Nor can native art 
be produced by a sudden burst of ener- 
gy. It is a century plant that cannot 
be forced to bloom in a decade even in 
the hot-house air of a republic. It took 
four hundred years to produce the art of 


STILL-LIFE ROOM. 
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Greece, and as many more to produce that 
of Italy. The manner in which the great 
Renaissance art was made possible might 
prove instructive did we heed it. What- 
ever leavening effect the restoration of 
the classic may have had upon the High 
Renaissance work, it was not with the re- 
discovered marbles that painting began. 
The original impulse lay further back in 
the painters’ guilds of Cimabue and Giot- 
to's time—those early leagues of the paint- 
ers organized for mutual aid, study, and 
improvement. The painter was not then 
an ‘‘artist” as we understand the term 
to-day; he was simply a craftsman, with 
the ambition tc live up to the standard of 
excellence set by his guild, and to produce 
the very best quality of technical work. 
Technical, education was in reality the 
chief feature of the guilds; and it was 
from the painters who knew their craft, 
and were given orders for pictures ‘‘ to be 
done in their very best manner,” that the 
influence spread outward to the people, 
and finally produced the pictorial taste of 
the Renaissance. Without predicting a 
repetition of that history here in America, 
the belief may be entertained that our 
training-schools are at least following the 
best of historic precedents. The aim of 
the Art Students’ League, as already ob- 
served, is not to make poets in paint, nor 
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THE CHASE 


to transform stupidity into genius, but to 
make thorough craftsmen, good workmen, 
people who, when they have thrust a 
thumb through a palette, know what to 
do with the other hand. In this respect 
it is very like the pre-Renaissance guilds, 
and whatever the future may bring forth, 
the League is certainly creating an artistic 
sense and laying a foundation in tech- 
nical knowledge upon which American 
artists hereafter may rear a palace o¢ art. 

To say that we are sufficient unto our- 
selves in the matter of art and culture, 


and that it is useless for us to seek any- 
thing from without, is the Chinese ex- 


treme again. Foreign art does much 
good among us, and there are undeniable 
advantages to be derived from foreign 
study and observation; but whether the 
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PAINTING CLASS. 


would-be artist can do better by being 
technically trained from the beginning in 
Europe is quite another question. Un- 
fortunately too many aspirants for the 
painter's nimbus make no question of it 
at all, but so soon as they have made up 
their minds to study art, rush off imme- 
diately to Paris. They would look upon 
the face of Zeus without even so much as 
casting a glance at a shining Hermes that 
may stand by the doorway.” We have 
no record of the Zeus-like splendor of 
Paris striking any of them dead, as the 
myth records of Semele, but we have 
abundant evidence that their art is sooner 
or later Gallicized. To begin art in 
France usually means to end as a French 
artist. When the young man from Den- 
ver, with that poor judgment which 
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youth generally possesses, reaches Paris, 
he very likely goes at once to the Beaux 
{rts, and enters as a pupil. He may have 
positive ideas of his own about art, but 
week by week, month by month, they 
gradually fade before an overpowering 
sense of the beautiful in academic compo- 
sition and well-turned form. Tobe sure, 
the professors there do not teach the ab- 
soluteness of line as in the days of David 
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are old and covered with varnish, that 
they would not stand a ghost of a chance 
of getting into the Salon if painted to 
day, and that the great men are Besnard, 
Degas, and Claude Monet, he is only too 
likely to believe it. In either or any case 
it is generally the cleverness of tech- 
nique, brilliancy of touch, and facility in 
handling that claim his attention. The 


particular idol he worships is manner, 


THE SKETCH CLASS. 


and Ingres; but little by little the im- 
pression grows upon the student that the 
chief beauty in art lies in good drawing 
and modelling. The traditions of the 
place, the paintings of its professors, the 
works of the Prix de Rome men that 
hang in the school, the statuary, the 
buildings, the very air, seem to breathe 
forth the imitation of that 
classicism which died with the Greeks, 
and the true spirit of which no subse- 
quent nation has ever been able to revive. 
Perhaps instead of the Beaux Arts he 
goes to the Julien, where the vaporizing of 
a noisy clique may lead him to an exact- 
ly opposite extreme. He knows very lit- 
tle about art, and when Modernity at the 
Julien informs him that the works of the 
old*masters are admired only because they 


classicism- 


and when the time comes for him to give 
forth matter, the world discovers that he 
is a technician, but nothing more. He 
knows how to say things, but the things 
he says are only studio receipts for reliev- 
ing a black against a black, or making 
twilight and fire-light unite into one tone, 
or painting a dress with a few broad 
sweeps of the brush. And all this time 
he has been close to great art, both an- 
cient and modern, but he has not studied 
it. He always thinks to do so when he 
has finished with this, that, or the other 
thing; but after a few years the intention 
has taken the place of the deed. The 
closeness of things has rendered them too 
familiar for study; and even if he makea 
trip to Venice, it is nine times out of ten 
to do a Piazzetta like Favretto or a Ca 
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d’ Ora like Rico, not to see the master 
pieces of Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Veronese. Modernity claims him as a 
vassal, and instead of using his power to 
say something that is distinctly his own 
and worth listening to, he bends his en- 
ergy to technical problems, and hopes to 
do ‘‘a stunning thing” for the Salon. 
He has the painter's knowledge, but he 
lacks the artist's breadth of view; he 
lacks culture. 

Perhaps it were just as well for our 
supposititious Denver youth did he learn 
the elements of his art here in America, 
where Modernity’s quips and fads are not 
so prevalent. If he chose thereafter to 
complete his training abroad, he would 
at least have some experience to guard 
him against fashion in art. It is not 
worth while to claim that the art train- 
ing here in New York is superior to that 
of Paris, though French artists — M. 
Benjamin Constant among others—have 
declared the Art Students’ League quite 
as thorough in its teaching as any Pari- 
sian atelier. It is sufficient to say that 
the elements of art are taught here with 
knowledge and thoroughness. When 
the student has finished with such a 


course as the League provides, then it is 
perhaps advisable for him to go abroad, 
to supplement his technical education if 


need be, but primarily to see how and 
what the great artists of the ancient and 
modern world have produced in art. To 
go abroad with the idea of learning to 
draw like Bouguereau or paint like Vol 
lon is only to make of the studeni 
an undesirable imitator of other men’s 
methods; but he should see the work of 
these men, and should profit not alone 
by their technique, but by their point of 
view. 

Passing from the workshop directly to 
the studio is very likely to carry into art 
merely workshop methods, whether it be 
in New York or Paris. The period of 
training should be followed by a period 
of production, and no one cares for an 
artist’s reproduction of what he has been 
taught. He must learn to originate, or if 
not to originate, then to recombine. To 
do this, he should see how others have 
done it before him. For that purpose, 
and for giving breadth of view and gen 
eral culture, the advantages of foreign 
study are undeniable. The French long 
ago recognized this by establishing the 
well-known Prix de Rome; and in this 
connection it is interesting to note’ that 
some progressive Americans at the pre- 
sent time are trying to establish some 
travelling art scholarships with a similar 
object in view. 


THE MODELLING CLASS.—AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, INSTRUCTOR. 





PETER IBBETSON.* 


BY GEORGE 
Part 


ROUILLE, gréve, gréve, grouille, 
File, file, ma quenouille ! 
File sa corde au bourreau 
Qui siffle dans le préau.....” 


So sang the old hag in Notre Dame de 
Paris! 

So sang to me night and day, for many 
nights and days, the thin small voice that 
always went piping inside me, now to one 
tune, now to another, but always the same 
words—that terrible refrain that used to 
haunt me so when I was a school-boy at 
Bluefriars! 


Oh, to be a school-boy again in a long 
gray coat and ridiculous pink stockings 

innocent and free—with Diana Vernon 
for my only love, and Athos and Porthos 
and D’Artagnan for my bosom friends, 
and no worse tribulation than to be told 
on a Saturday afternoon that the third 
volume was in hand—‘‘ volume trois est 
en lecture!” 


Sometimes, I remember, I could hard- 
ly sleep on a Sunday night, for pity of 
the poor wretch who was to be hanged 
close by on the Monday morning, and it 
has come to that with me/ 


Oh, Mary, Mary, Duchess of Towers, 
sweet friend of my childhood, and love of 
my life, what must you think of me now? 


DU MAURIER 
Pitt. 


How blessed are the faithful! How 
good it must be to trust in God and hea- 
ven, and the forgiveness of sin, and be as 
a little child in all but innocence! A 
whole career of crime wiped out in a mo- 
ment by just one cheap little mental act 
of faith at the eleventh hour, in the ex- 
treme terror of well-merited dissolution: 
and all the evil one has worked through 
life (that goes on breeding evil for ages 
to come) taken off one’s shoulders like a 
filthy garment, and just cast aside, any- 
where, anyhow, for the infecting of oth- 
ers—who don’t count. 


What matter if it be a fool’s paradise ? 
Paradise is paradise! 


They say a Sicilian drum-major, during 
the French occupation of Palermo, was 
sentenced to be shot. He was a well- 
known coward, and it was feared he 
would disgrace his country at the last 
moment in the presence of the French 
soldiers, who had a way of being shot 
with a good grace anda light heart: they 
had grown accustomed to it. 

For the honor of Sicily his confessor 
told him, in the strictest confidence, that 
his sentence was a mock one, and that he 
would be fired at with blank cartridges. 

It was a pious fraud. All but two of 
the twelve cartridges had bullets, and he 
fell, riddled through and through. No 
Frenchman ever died with a lighter heart, 
a better grace. He was superb, and the 
national honor was saved. 

Thrice happy Sicilian drum-major, if 
the story be true! That trust in blank 
cartridges was his paradise. 


Oh, it is uphill work to be a stoic when 
the moment comes and the tug! But 
when the tug lasts for more than a mo- 
ment—days and nights, days and nights! 
Oh, happy Sicilian drum-major! 


Pray? Yes, I will pray night and 
morning, and all day long, to whatever 
there is left of inherited strength and 
courage in that luckless, misbegotten 
waif, Peter Ibbetson; that it may bear 
* Begun in June number, 1891.—7he right of translation is reserved. 
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him up a little while yet; that he may 
not disgrace himself in the dock or on the 
gallows. 


Repent? Yes, of many things. But of 
the thing for which Iam here? Never! 


It is a ghastly thing to be judge and 
jury and executioner all in one, and fora 
private and personal wrong—to condemn, 
and strike, and kill. 

Pity comes after—when it is too late, 
fortunately—the wretched weakness of 
pity! Pooh! no Caleraft will ever pity 
me, and I don’t want him to! 


He had his long, snaky knife against 
my stick; he, too, was a big strong man, 
well skilled in self-defence! Down he 
went, and I struck him again and again. 
‘*‘O my God! OChrist!” he shrieked.... 

‘Tt will ring in my heart and my ears 
till I die—till I die!” 


There was no time to lose—no time to 
think for the best. It is all for the best 
as itis. What might he not have said if 
he had lived! 


Thank Heaven, pity is not remorse or 
shame; and what crime could well be 
worse than his? To rob one’s dearly be- 
loved dead of their fair fame! 


He might have been mad, perhaps, and 
have grown in time to believe the lies he 
told himself. Such things have been. But 
such a madman should no more be suf- 
fered to live than a mad dog. The only 
way to kill the lie was to kill the liar— 
that is, if one can ever kill a lie! 


Just opposite that wall, on the other 
side, was once a small tripe and trotter 
shop, kept by a most lovely daughter of 
the people, so fair and good in my eyes 
that I would have asked her to be my 
wife. What would she think of me 
now? That I should have dared to aspire! 
What a King Cophetua! 


What does everybody think? I can 
never breathe the real cause to a soul. 
Only two women know the truth, and 
they will take good care not to tell. 
Thank heaven for that! 


What matters what anybody thinks? 
‘“*Tt will be all the same a hundred years 
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hence.” That is the most sensible prov- 
erb ever invented. 


But meanwhile! 


The judge puts on the black cap, and 
it’s all for you! Every eye is fixed on 
you, so big and young and strong and full 
of life! Ugh! 


They pinion you, and you have to walk 
and be a man, and the chaplain exhorts 
and prays and tries to comfort. Then a 
sea of faces; people opposite, who have 
been eating and drinking and making 
merry, waiting for you! <A cap is pulled 
over your eyes—oh, horror! horror! hor- 
ror! 


‘* Heureux tambour-major de Sicile!” 


‘*T] faut laver son linge sale en famille, 
et c'est ce que j'ai fait. Mais ca va me 
cotter cher!” 


Would I do it all over again? Oh, let 
me hope, yes! 


Ah, he died too quick; I dealt him those 
four blows in less than as many seconds. 
It was five minutes, perhaps—or, at the 
most, ten—from the moment he came into 
the room to that when I finished him and 
was caught red-handed. And I—what a 
long agony! 


Oh, that I might once more dream a 
‘*true dream,” and see my dear people 
once more! But it seems that I have lost 
the power of dreaming true since that 
fatal night. I try and try, but it will not 
come. My dreams are dreadful; and, oh, 
the waking! 


After all, my life hitherto, but for a few 
happy years of childhood, has not been 
worth living; it is most unlikely that it 
ever would have been, had I lived to 
eighty. Oh, Mary! Mary! 


And penal servitude! Better any death 


thanthat. It is good that my secret must 
die with me—that there will be no ex- 
tenuating circumstances, no recommenda- 
tion to mercy, no commutation of the 
swift penalty of death. 
“ File, file.... 
File sa corde au bourreau !” 
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By such monotonous thoughts, and oth- 
ers as dreary and hopeless, recurring again 
and again in the same dull round, I be- 
cuiled the terrible time that intervened 
between Ibbetson’s death and my trial at 
the Old Bailey. 

It all seems very trivial and unimpor- 
tant now—not worth recording — even 
hard to remember. 

But at the time my misery was so great, 
my terror of the gallows so poignant, that 
each day I thought I must die of sheer 
crief before another twenty-four hours 
could possibly pass over me. 

The intolerable strain would grow more 
and more severe till a climax of tension 
was reached, and a hysterical burst of 
tears would relieve me for a while, and I 
would feel reconciled to my fate, and able 
to face death like a man.... Then the 
anguish would gradually steal over me 
again, and the uncontrollable weakness 
of the flesh.... 

And each of these two opposite moods, 
while it lasted, made the other seem im- 
possible, and as if it never could come 
back again; yet back it came with the 
regularity of a tide—the most harrowing 
seesaw that ever was. 

I had always been unstable like that; 
but whereas I had hitherto oscillated be- 
tween high elation and despondency, it 
was now from a dumb, resigned despair 
to the wildest agony and terror. 

I sought in vain for the only comfort 
it was in me to seek; but when, overdone 
with suffering, I fell asleep at last, I could 
no longer dream true; I could dream only 
as other wretches dream. 

I always dreamed those two little dan- 
cing, deformed jailers, man and wife, had 
got me at last; and that I shrieked aloud 
for my beloved duchess to succor me, as 
they ran me in, each butting at me side- 
ways, and showing their toothless gums 
in a black smile, and poisoning me with 
their hot sour breath! The gate was 
there, and the avenue, all distorted and 
quite unlike; and, opposite, a jail; but no 
powerful Duchess of Towers to wave thie 
horror away. 


It will be remembered by some, per- 
haps, how short was my trial. 


” 


The plea of ‘‘ not guilty” was entered 
forme. The defence set up was insanity, 
based on the absence of any adequate mo- 
tive. This defence was soon disposed of 
by the prosecution ; witnesses to my sanity 
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were not wanting, and motives enough 
were found in my past relations with Col- 
onel Ibbetson to ‘‘make me—a violent, 
morose, and vindictive-natured man—im- 
brue my hands in the gore of my relative 
and benefactor—a man old enough to be 
my father—who, indeed, might have been 
my father, for the love he had bestowed 


“ CINQ SOUS, CINQ SOUS, POUR MONTER 
NOTRE MENAGE.” 


upon me, with his honored name, when I 
was left a penniless, foreign orphan on 
his hands.” 

Here I laughed loud and long, and 
made a most painful impression, as is 
duly recorded in the reports of the trial. 

The jury found me guilty quite early 
in the afternoon of the second day, with- 
out leaving the box; and I, “ preserving 
to the last the callous and unmoved de- 
meanor I had borne all through the trial,” 
was duly sentenced to death without any 
hope of mercy, but with an expression of 
regret on the part of the judge—a famous 
hanging judge—that a man of my educa- 
tion and promise should be brought by 
his own evil nature and uncontrollable 
passions to so deplorable an end. 


Now whether the worst of certainties is 
better than suspense—whether my nerves 
of pain had been so exercised during the 
period preceding my trial that I had real- 
ly become callous, as they say a man’s 
back does after a certain number of 
strokes from the ‘‘cat’’—certain it was 
that I knew the worst, and acquiesced in 
it with a surprised sense of actual relief, 
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and found it in me to feel it not unbear- 
able. 

Such, at least, was my mood that night. 
I made the most of it. It was almost 
happiness by comparison with what I had 
gone through. I remember eating with 
a heartiness that surprised me. I could 
have gone straight from my dinner to 
the gallows, and died with a light heart 
and a good grace—like a Sicilian drum- 
major. 

I resolved to write the whole true story 
to the Duchess of Towers, with an avowal 
of my long and hopeless adoration for 
her, and the expression of a hope that she 
would try to think of me only as her old 
playfellow, and as she had known me be- 
fore this terrible disaster. And thinking 
of the letter I would write till very late, I 
fell asleep in my cell, with two warders 
to watch over me; and then— Another 
phase of my inner life began. 


Without effort, without let or hinder- 
ance of any kind, I was at the avenue 
gate. 

The pink and white may, the lilacs and 
laburnums were in full bloom, the sun 
made golden paths everywhere. The 
warm air was full of fragrance, and alive 
with all the buzz and chirp of early sum- 
mer. 

I was half crying with joy to reach the 
land of my true dreams again, to feel at 
home once more—‘‘ chez moi! chez moi!” 

La Mére Francois sat peeling potatoes 
at the door of her ‘‘loge’’; she was sing- 
ing a little song about ‘‘cing sous, cing 
sous, pour monter notre ménage.” I had 
forgotten it, but it all came back now. 

The facetious postman, Yverdon, went 
in at the gate of my old garden; the bell 
rang as he pushed it, and I followed him. 

Under the apple-tree, which was put- 
ting forth shoots of blossom in profusion, 
sat my mother and father and Monsieur 
le Major. My mother took the letter 
from the postman’s hand as he said, 
‘**Pour vous? Oh yes, Madame Pasquier. 
God sev ze Kveen!” and paid the post- 
age. It was from Colonel Ibbetson, then 
in Ireland, and not yet a colonel. 

Médor lay snoring on the grass, and 
Gogo and Mimsey were looking at the 
pictures in the ‘‘ musée des familles.” 

In a garden chair lolled Dr. Seraskier, 
apparently asleep, with his long porcelain 
pipe across his knees. 

Madame Seraskier, in a yellow nankeen 
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gown with gigot sleeves, was cutting curl- 
papers out of the Constitutionnel. 

I gazed on them all with unutterable 
tenderness. I was gazing on them per 
haps for the last time. 

I called out to them by name. 

‘Oh, speak to me, beloved shades! 
Oh, my father! oh, mother, I want you so 
desperately! Come out of the past for a 
few seconds, and give me some words of 
comfort!” 

But they could neither hear nor see me. 

Then suddenly another figure stepped 
forth from behind the apple-tree—no old- 
fashioned, unsubstantial shadow of by 
gone days that one can only see and hear, 
and that cannot hear and see one back 
again, but one in all the splendid fulness 
of life, a pillar of help and strength 
Mary, Duchess of Towers! 

I fell on my knees as she came to me 
with both hands extended. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Ibbetson, I have been seeking 
and waiting for you here night after 
night! I have been frantic! If you 
hadn’t come at last, I must have thrown 
everything to the winds, and gone to see 
you in Newgate, waking and before the 
world, to have a talk with you—an ‘ abboe 
camento.’ I suppose you couldn't sleep, 
or were unable to dream.” 

I couldn’t answer at first. I could only 
cover her hands with kisses, as I felt her 
warm life-current mixing with mine—a 
rapture! 

And then I said: 

‘* L swear to you by all I hold most sa- 
cred—by my mother’s memory and yours 
—by yourself—that I never meant to take 
Ibbetson’s life, or even strike him; the 
miserable blow was dealt....” 

‘*As if you need tell me that! Asif I 
didn’t know you of old, my poor friend, 
kindest and gentlest of men! Why, Iam 
holding your hands, and see into the very 
depths of your heart!” 

(I put down all she said as she said it. 
Of course I am not, and never have been, 
what her old affectionate regard made me 
seem in her eyes, any more than, I am the 
bloodthirsty monster I passed for.) 

‘“* And now, Mr. Ibbetson,” she went on, 
‘let me first of all tell you, for a cer- 
tainty, that the sentence will be commu- 
ted. I saw the Home Secretary three or 
four hours ago. The real cause of your 
deplorable quarrel with your uncle is an 
open secret. His character is well known. 
A Mrs. Gregory (whom you knew in Hop- 
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BELOVED SHADES. 


shire as Mrs. Deane) has been with the 
Home Secretary this afternoon. Your 
chivalrous reticence at the trial. ...” 
‘*Oh,” I interrupted, ‘‘I don’t care to 
live any longer! Now that I have met 
you once more, and that you have for- 
given me and think well of me in spite of 
everything, I am ready to die. There has 
never been anybody but you in the world 
for me—never a ghost of a woman, never 
even a friend since my mother died and 
yours. Between that time and the night 
[ first saw you at Lady Cray’s concert, I 
can scarcely be said to have lived at all. 
I fed on scraps of remembrance. You 
see I have no talent for making new 
friends, but oh, such a genius for fidelity 
to old ones! I was waiting for Mimsey 
to come back again, I suppose, the one 
survivor to me of that sweet time, and 
when she came at last I was too stupid to 
recognize her. She suddenly blazed and 
dazzled into my poor life like a meteor, 
and filled it with a maddening love and 
pain. I don’t know which of the two has 
been the sweetest; both have been my 
life. You cannot realize what it has 
been. Trust me, I have lived my fill. I 
am ready and willing to die. It is the 


only perfect consummation I can think 
of. Nothing can ever equal this moment 

nothing on earth or in heaven. And 
if I were free to-morrow, life would not 
be worth having without you. I would 
not take it as a gift.” 

She sat down by me on the grass with 
her hands clasped across her knees, close 
to the unconscious shadows of our kith 
and kin, within hearing of their happy 
talk and laughter. 

Suddenly we both heard Mimsey say to 
Gogo: 

‘*O, ils sont joliment bien ensemble, le 
Prince Charmant et la fée Tarapata- 
poum!” 

We looked at each other and actually 
laughed aloud. The duchess said: 

‘* Was there ever, since the world be- 
gan, such a mise en scéne, and for such 
a meeting, Mr. Ibbetson? Think of it! 
Conceive it! J arranged it all. I chose 
a day when they were all together. As 
they would say in America, J am the bess 
of this particular dream.” 

And she laughed again, through her 
tears, that enchanting ripple of a laugh 
that closed her eyes and made her so irre- 
sistible. 
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‘* Was there ever,” said I—‘‘ ever since 
the world began, such ecstasy as I feel 
now? After this what can there be for 
me but death—well earned and well paid 
for? Welcome and lovely Death!” 

‘You have not yet thought, Mr. Ibbet- 
son—you have not realized what life may 
have in store for you if—if all you have 
said about your affection for me is true. 
Oh. it is too terrible for me to think of, I 
know, that you, scarcely more than a boy, 
should have to spend the rest of your life 
in miserable confinement and unprofitable 
monotonous toil. But there is another 
side to that picture. 

‘* Now listen to your old friend’s story 

poor little Mimsey’s confession. I will 
make it as short as I can. 

‘*Do you remember when you first saw 
me, a sickly, plain, sad little girl, at the 
avenue gate, twenty years ago? 

‘*Le Pére Francois was killing a fowl— 
cutting its throat with a clasp-knife—and 
the poor thing struggled frantically in his 
grasp as its blood flowed into the gutter. 
A group of boys were looking on in great 
glee, and all the while Pére Francois was 
gossiping with M. le Curé, who didn’t 
seem to mind in the least. I was faint- 
ing with pity and horror. Suddenly you 
came out of the school opposite with Al- 
fred and Charlie Plunkett, and saw it all, 
and in a fit of noble rage you called Pére 
Francois a ‘sacred pig of assassin ’>— 
which,as you know, is very rude in French 

-and struck him as near his face as you 
could reach. 

‘‘Have you forgotten that? Ah, I 
haven't! It was not an effectual deed, 
perhaps, and certainly came too late to 
rescue the fowl. Besides, Pére Francois 
struck you back again, and left some of 
the fowl’s blood on your cheek. It was 
a baptism! You became on the spot my 
hero—my angel of light. Look at Gogo 
over there. Is he beautiful enough? 
That was you, Mr. Ibbetson. 

‘*M. le Curé said something about ‘ces 
Anglais’ who go mad if a man whips his 
horse, and yet pay people to box each 
other to death. Don’t you really remem- 
ber? Oh, the recollection to me! 

‘* And that little language we invented 
and used to talk so fluently! Don’t you 
rappel it to yourself? ‘Ne le récollectes 
tu pas? as we would have said in those 
days, for it used to be thee and thou with 
us then. 

‘** Well, at all events, you must remem- 
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ber how for five happy years we were so 
often together; how you drew for me. 
read to me, played with me; took my part 
in everything, right or wrong; carried mi 
pickaback when I was tired. Your draw 
ings—I have themall. And oh! you wer 
so funny sometimes! How you used to 
make mamma laugh, and M. le Major! 
Just look at Gogo again. Have you for 
gotten what he is doing now? I haven't. 
.... He has just changed the ‘musée des fa 
milles’ for the Penny Magazine, and is 
explaining Hogarth’s pictures of the ‘Idle 
and Industrious Apprentices’ to Mimsey, 
and they are both agreed that the idle 
one is much the nicer of the two. 

‘*Mimsey looks passive enough, with 
her thumb in her mouth, doesn’t she ? 
Her little heart is so full of gratitude and 
love for Gogo that she can’t speak. She 
can only suck her thumb. Poor, sick, 
ungainly child! She would like to be 
Gogo’s slave—she would die for Gogo. 
And her mother adores Gogo too; she is 
almost jealous of dear Madame Pasquier 
for having so sweet a son. In just one 
minute from now, when she has cut that 
last curl-paper, poor long-dead mamma 
will call Gogo to her and give him a 
good ‘Irish hug,’ and make him happy 
for a week. Wait a minute and see. 
There! What did I tell you? 

‘** Well, all that came to an end. Ma- 
dame Pasquier went away and never came 
back, and so did Gogo. Monsieur and 
Madame Pasquier were dead, and dear 
mamma died in a week from the cholera. 
Poor heart-broken Mimsey was taken 
away to St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Leipsic, 
Venice, all over Europe, by her father, as 
heart-broken as herself. 

‘*Tt was her wish and her father’s that 
she should become a pianist by profession, 
and she studied hard for many years in 
almost every capital, and under almost 
every master in Europe, and she gave 
promise of success. 

‘** And so, wandering from one place to 
another, she became a young woman—a 
greatly petted and spoiled and made-much- 
of young woman, Mr. Ibbetson, although 
she says it who shouldn't; and had many 
suitors of all kinds and countries. 

‘* But the heroic and angelic Gogo, with 
his lovely straight nose, and his hair ‘aux 
enfantsd’ Edouard,’ and his dear little white 
silk chimney-pot hat and Eton jacket, was 
always enshrined in her memory, in her 
inmost heart, as the incarnation of all 
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hat was beautiful and 
3ut alas! 
vhat had become of this 


rave and oC vod. 


Gogo in the mean time ? 
Ah. he was never even 
heard of—he was dead! 

‘‘ Well, this long-legged, 
tender-hearted, grown-up 
voung Mimsey of nineteen 
was attracted by a very 
witty and accomplished 
English attaché at Vien 
na—a Mr. Harcourt, who 
seemed deeply in love with 
her, and wished her to be 
his wife. 

‘He was not rich, but 
Dr. Seraskier liked and 
trusted him so much that 
he dispossessed himself of 
almost everything he had 
to enable this young cou- 
ple to marry—and they 
did. And truth compels 
me to admit that for a 
year they were very happy 
and contented with fate 
and each other. 

“Then a great misfor- 
tune befell them both. In 
a most unexpected man- 
ner, through four or five 
consecutive deaths in Mr. 
Harcourt’s family, he be- 
came, first, Lord Harcourt, 
and then the Duke of Tow- 
ers. And since then, Mr. 
[bbetson, I have not had an hour's peace 
or happiness. 

‘In the first place a son was born to 
me—a cripple, and deformed from his 
birth; and as he grew older it soon be- 
came evident that he was also born with- 
out a mind. 

‘Then my unfortunate husbandchanged 
completely; he drank and gambled and 
worse, till we came to live together as 
strangers, and only spoke to each other in 
public and before the world... .” 

‘**Ah,” I said, ‘‘ you were still a great 
lady—an English duchess!” 

I could not endure the thought of that 
happy twelvemonth with that bestial 
duke! I, sober, chaste, and clean—of all 
but blood, alas!—and a condemned con- 
vict! 

“Oh, Mr. Ibbetson, you must make no 
mistake about me! I was never intend- 
ed by nature for a duchess—especially an 
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English one. Not but what, if dukes 
and duchesses are necessary, the English 
are the best—and, of course, by dukes 
and duchesses I mean all that upper-ten- 
thousand in England which ealls itself 
‘society’—as if there were no other worth 
speaking of. Some of them are almost 
angelic, but they are not for outsiders 
like me. Perpetual hunting and shoot- 
ing and fishing and horse-racing—eating, 
drinking, and killing, and making love— 
perfunctory patronage of the poor—the 
Queen—the court—tame English politics 
—the Chureh—a Church thatdoesn’t know 
its own mind, in spite of its deans, bishops, 
archbishops, and their wives and daugh- 
ters—and all their silly, solemn sense of 
social rank and dignity! Endless small- 
talk, dinners, and drums, and no society 
from year’s end to year’s end but each 
other! Ah, one must be caught young, 
and put in harness early, to lead such an 
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existence as that and be content! And I 
had met and known such men and wo- 
men with my father! They were some 
thing to know! 

‘*There is another society in London 
and elsewhere—a freemasonry of intellect 
and culture and hard work—‘ la haute bo- 
héme du talent’—men and women whose 
names are or ought to be household 
words all over the world; many of them 
are good friends of mine, both here and 
abroad ; and that society, which was good 
enough for my father and mother, is quite 
good enough for me. 

‘I am a republican, Mr. Ibbetson—a 
cosmopolite—a born bohemian! 


“*Mon grand-pére était rossignol ; 
Ma grand-mére était hirondelle!’ 


‘*Look at my dear people there—look 
at your dear people! What waifs and 
strays, until their ship comes home, which 
we know it never will! Our fathers for- 
ever racking their five wits in the pur- 
suit of an idea! Our mothers forever 
racking theirs to save money and make 
both ends meet!....Why, Mr. Ibbetson, 
you are nearer to the rossignol than I 
am. Do you remember your father’s 
voice? Shall I ever forget it! He sang 
to me only last night, and in the midst of 
my harrowing anxiety about you I was 
beguiled into listening outside the win- 
dow. He sang Rossini’s ‘Cujus Ani- 
mam.’ He was the nightingale; that 
was his vocation, if he could but have 
known it. And you are my brother bo- 
hemian; that is yours! 
cation! It was to be the wife of some 
busy brain-worker—man of science—con- 
spirator—writer—artist—architect, if you 
like; to fence him round and shield him 
from all the little worries and troubles 
and petty vexations of life. Iam a wo 
man of business par eacellence—a mana- 
ger, and all that. He would have had a 
warm, well-ordered liitle nest to come 
home to after hunting his idea! 

‘Well, I thought myself the most un- 
happy woman alive, and wrapped myself 
up in my affection for my much afflicted 
little son; and as I held him to my breast, 
and vainly tried to warm and mesmerize 
him into feeling and intelligence, Gogo 
came back into my heart, and I was for- 
ever thinking, ‘Oh, if I had a son like 
Gogo, what a happy woman I should be!’ 
and pitied Madame Pasquier for dying 
and leaving him so soon, for I had just 
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begun to dream true, and had seen Gogo 
and his sweet mother once again. 

‘* And then one night—one never-to-be 
forgotten night—I went to Lady Cray’s 
concert, and saw you standing in a cor- 
ner by yourself; and I thought, with a 
leap of my heart, ‘Why, that must be 
Gogo, grown dark, and with a beard and 
mustache like a Frenchman!’ But alas, 


I found that you were only a Mr. Ibbet 
son, Lady Cray’s architect, whom she had 
asked to her house because he was ‘ quite 


the handsomest young man she had ever 
seen.’ 

‘You needn't laugh. 
nice, I assure you! 

‘Well, Mr. Ibbetson, although you 
were not Gogo, you became suddenly so 
interesting to me that I never forgot 
you—you were never quite out of my 
mind. I wanted to counsel and advise 
you, and take you by the hand, and be 
an elder sister to you, for I felt myself 
already older than you in the world and 
its ways. I wanted to be twenty years 
older still, and to have you for my son. 
I don’t know what I wanted! You seemed 
so lonely, and fresh, and unspotted from 
the world, amongst all those smart world 
lings, and yet so big and strong and square 
and invincible—oh, so strong! And then 
you looked at me with such sincere and 
sweet and chivalrous admiration and sym: 
pathy—there, I cannot speak of it—and 
then you were so like what Gogo might 
have become! Oh, you made as warm 
and devoted a friend of me at first sight 
as any one might desire! 

‘*‘And at the same time you made me 
feel so self-conscious and shy that I dared 
not ask to be introduced to you—I, who 
scarcely know what shyness is. 

‘*Dear Giulia Grisi sang ‘Sedut’ al Pie 
ad’ un’ Salice,’ and that tune has always 
been associated in my mind with your 
image ever since, and always will be. 
Your dear mother used to play it on the 
harp. Do you remember? 

‘*Then came that extraordinary dream, 
which you remember as well as I do: 
wasn't it a wonder? You see, my dear 
father had learned a strange secret of the 
brain—how in sleep to recall past things 
and people and places as they had once 
been seen or known by him—even unre- 
membered things. He called it ‘dream- 
ing true,’ and by long practice, he told 
me, he had brought the art of doing this 
to perfection. It was the one consolation 


You looked very 





of his troubled life to go over and over 
again in sleep all his happy youth and 
childhood, and the few short years he 
had spent with his beloved young wife. 
And before he died, when he saw I had 
become so unhappy that life seemed to 
have no longer any possible hope or plea- 
sure for me, he taught me his very simple 
secret. 

‘Thus have I revisited sleep every 
place I have ever lived in, and especially 
this, the beloved spot 
where I first as a little 
girl knew you! 

‘That night when 
we met again in our 
common dream I was 
looking at the boys 
from Saindou’s school 
going to their pre- 
miére communion, and 
thinking very much of 
you, as I had seen you, 
when awake, a few 
hours before, looking 
out of the window at 
the ‘ Téte Noire,’ when 
you suddenly appeared 
in great seeming trou- 
ble and walking like a 
tipsy man; and my vi 
sion was disturbed by 
the shadow of a prison 

-alas! alas!—and two 
little jailers jingling 
their keys and trying 
to hem you in. 
‘**My emotion at see- 
ing you again so soon 
was so great that I nearly woke. But I 
rescued you from your imaginary terrors 
and held you by the hand. Yon remem- 
ber all the rest. 

“T could not understand why you 
should be in my dream, as I had almost 
always dreamed true—that is, about things 
that had been in my life—not about 
things that might be; nor could I account 
for the solidity of your hand, nor under- 
stand why you didn’t fade away when I 
took it, and blur the dream. It was a 
most perplexing mystery that troubled 
many hours of both my waking and 
sleeping life. Then came that meeting 
with you at Cray, and part of the mystery 
was accounted for, for you were my old 
friend Gogo, after all. But it is still 
mystery, an awful mystery, that two peo- 
ple should meet as we are meeting now in 
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one and the same dream—should dove- 
tail so accurately into each other's brains. 
What a link between us two, Mr. Ibbet 
son, already linked by such memories! 
‘After meeting you at Cray I felt that 
I must never meet you again, either wak 
ing or dreaming. The discovery that you 
were Gogo, after all, combined with the 
preoccupation which as a mere stranger 
you had already caused me for so long, 
created such a disturbance in my spirit 





‘MY EYES WERE FULL OF HER.” 


that—that—there, you must try and im- 
agine it for yourself. 
‘Even before that revelation at Cray 
I had often known you were here in your 
dream, and I had carefully avoided you 
in mine. Often from that little dormer- 
window up there I have seen you wan- 
dering about the park and avenue in 
search of me, and wondered why and how 
you came. Youdrove me into atties and 
servants’ bedrooms to conceal myself 
from you. What a game of hide-and- 
seek —‘cache-cache,’ as we used to call it! 
‘But after our meeting at Cray I felt 
there must be no more ‘cache-cache’; I 
avoided coming here at all; you drove me 
away altogether. 
‘** Now try to imagine what I felt when 
the news of your terrible quarrel with Mr. 
Ibbetson burst upon the world. I was be- 
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‘aT LAST SHE ARRIVED.” 


side myself! I came here night after 
night; I looked for you everywhere—in 
the park, in the Bois de Boulogne, at the 
Mare d’Auteuil, at St. Cloud—in every 
place I could think of! And now here 
you are at last—at last! 

‘‘Hush! Don’t speak yet! 
soon done! 

‘*Six months ago I lost my poor little 
son, and, much as I loved him, I cannot 
wish him back again. In a fortnight I 
shall be legally separated from my wretch- 
ed husband—-I shall be quite alone in the 
world! And then, Mr. Ibbetson—oh, then, 
dearest friend that child or woman ever 
had—every hour that I can steal from my 
waking existence shall henceforward be 
devoted to you as long as both of us live, 
and sleep the same hours out of the 
twenty-four. My one object and endea- 
vor shall be to make up for the wreck 
of your sweet and valuable young life. 
‘Stone walls shall not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a [And here she 
laughed and cried together, so that her 
eyes, closing up, squeezed out her tears, 
and I thought, ‘‘ Oh, that I might drink 
them !"’} 

‘*And now I will leave you. 


TIT have 


cage!’ 


lama 
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weak and loving woman. 
and must not stay by your 
side till I can do so with- 
out too much  self-re- 
proach. 

‘**And indeed I feel J 
shall soon fall awake 
from sheer exhaustion of 
joy. Oh, selfish and jea 
lous wretch that I am, to 
talk of joy! 

‘*T cannot help rejoic- 
ing that no other woman 
can be to you what I hope 
to be. No other woman 
can ever come near you! 
Tam your tyrant and your 
slave—your calamity has 
made you mine forever; 
but all my life—all—all 
shall be spent in trying to 
make you forget yours, 
and I think I shall sue- 
ceed.” 

**Oh, don’t make such 
dreadful haste!” I ex- 
claimed, ‘* Am J dream- 
ing true? What is to 
prove all this to me when 
I wake? Either I am the 

most abject and wretched of men, or life 
will never have another unhappy mo- 
ment. How am I to know ? 

‘*Listen. Do you remember ‘ Parva 
sed Apta, le petit pavillon,’ as you used 
to call it? That is still my home when 
Iam here. It shall be yours, if you like, 
when the time comes. You will find much 
to interest you there. Well, to-morrow 
early, in your cell, you will receive from 
me an envelope with a slip of paper in it, 
containing some violets, and the words 
‘Parva sed Apta—a bientét’ written in 
violet ink. Will that convince you ?” 

‘*Oh yes, yes!” 

‘* Well, then, give me your hands, 
dearest and best—both hands! I shall 
soon be here again, by this apple-tree; I 
shall count the hours. Good-by!” and 
she was gone, and I woke. 


I woke to the gas-lit darkness of my 


cell. It was just before dawn. One of 
the warders asked me civilly if I wanted 
anything, and gave mea drink of water. 

I thanked him quietly, and recalled 
what had just happened to me, with a 
wonder, an ecstasy, for which I can find 
no words. 
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No, it had not been a dream—of that 
I felt quite sure—not in any one single 
respect; there had been nothing of the 
dream about it except its transcendent, 
ineffable enchantment. 

Every inflexion of that beloved voice, 
with its scarcely perceptible foreign ac- 
cent that I had never noticed before; 
every animated gesture, with its subtle 
reminiscence of both her father and her 
mother; her black dress trimmed with 
gray; her black and gray hat; the scent 
of sandal-wood about her--all were more 
distinetly and vividly impressed upon me 
than if she had just been actually, and 
in the flesh, at my bedside. Her tones 
still rang in my ears. My eyes were full 
of her: now her profile, so pure and chis- 
elled; now her full face, with her gray 
eyes (sometimes tender and grave and 
wet with tears, sometimes half closed in 
laughter) fixed on mine; her lithe sweet 
body curved forward, as she sat and 
clasped her knees; her arched and slen- 
der smooth straight feet so delicately 
shod, that seemed now and then to beat 
time to her story.... 

And then that strange sense of the 


transfusion of life at the touching of the 


hands! Oh, it was no dream! 
what it was [ cannot tell.... 

I turned on my side, happy beyond ex- 
pression, and fell asleep again—a dream- 
less sleep that lasted till I was woke and 
told to dress. 

Some breakfast was brought to me, 
and with it an envelope, open, which con 
tained some violets, and a slip of paper, 
scented with sandal-wood, on which were 
written, in violet ink, the words: 

“ Parva sed Apta—a@ bientét ! 

Tarapatapoum.” 

I will pass over the time that elapsed 
between my sentence and its commuta 
tion; the ministrations and exhortations 
of the good chaplain; the kind and touch- 
ing farewells of Mr. and Mrs. Lintot, who 
had also believed that I was Ibbetson’s 
son (I undeceived them); the visit of my 
old friend Mrs. Deane. ... and her strange 
passion of gratitude and admiration. 

[ have no doubt it would all be inter- 
esting enough, if properly remembered 
and ably told. But it was all too much 
like a dream—anybody’s dream—not one 
of mine—all too slight and flimsy to have 
left an abiding remembrance, or to matter 
much. 

In due time I was removed to the jail 


Though 


Til 


at ——, and bade farewell to the world, 
and adapted myself to the conditions of 
my new outer life with a good grace and 
with a very light heart. 

The prison routine, leaving the brain so 
free and unoccupied; the healthy labor, 
the pure air, the plain wholesome food 
were delightful to me—a much needed 
daily mental rest after the tumultuous 
emotions of each night. 

For [ was soon back again in Passy, 
where I spent every hour of my sleep, you 
may be sure, never very far from the old 
apple-tree, which went through all its 
changes, from bare bough to tender shoots 
and blossoms, from blossom to ripe fruit, 
from fruit to yellow falling leaf, and then 
to bare boughs again, and all in a few 
peaceful nights, which were my days. I 
flatter myself by this time that I know 
the habits of a French apple-tree, and its 
caterpillars! 

And all the dear people I loved, and of 
whom I could never tire, were about—all 
but one. The One! 

At last she arrived. The garden door 
was pushed, the bell rang, and she came 
across the lawn, radiant, and tall, and 
swift, and opened wide her arms. And 
there, with our little world around us, all 
that we had ever loved and cared for, but 
quite unseen and unheard by them—for 
the first time in my life since my mother 
and Madame Seraskier had died I held a 
woman in my arms, and she pressed her 
lips to mine. 

Round and round the lawn we walked 
and talked, as we had often done fifteen, 
sixteen, twenty years ago. There were 
many things to say. ‘‘The Charming 
Prince” and the *‘ Fairy Tarapatapoum ” 
were ** prettily well together” at last. 

The time sped quickly—far too quickly. 
I said: 

‘You told me I should see your house 

-‘Parva sed Apta’—that I should find 
much to interest me there... .” 

She blushed a little and smiled, and 
said, 

‘*You mustn't expect too much,” and 
we soon found ourselves walking thither 
up the avenue. Thus we had often walk- 
ed as children, and once--a memorable 
once—besides. :; 

There stood the little white house with 
its golden legend, as I had seen it a thou- 
sand times when a boy—-a hundred since. 

How sweet and small it looked in the 
mellow sunshine! We mounted the stone 
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‘‘perron,” and opened the door and en- 
tered. My heart beat violently. 

Everything was as it had always been, 
as far as I could see. Dr. Seraskier sat 
in a chair by the window reading Schil- 
ler, and took no notice of us. His hair 
moved in the gentle breeze. Upstairs we 
heard the rooms being swept and the beds 
made. 

I followed her into a little lumber- 
room, where I did not remember to have 
been before; it was full of odds and ends. 

‘“Why have you brought me here?” I 
asked, 

She laughed and said, 

‘*Open the door in the wall opposite.” 

There was no door, and I said so. 

Then she took my hand, and lo! there 
was a door! And she pushed, and we 
entered another suite of apartments that 
never could have been there before; there 
had never been room for them, nor could 
have been. 

‘*Come,” she said, laughing and blush- 
ing at once; for she seemed nervous and 
excited and shy-—‘‘do you remember— 


‘And Neuha led her Torquil by the hand, 
And waved along the vault her flaming brand!’ 


do you remember your little drawing 
out of ‘ The Island,’ in the green morocco 


Byron? Here it is, in the top drawer of 
this beautiful cabinet. Here are all the 
drawings you ever did for me—plain and 
colored — with dates, explanations, etc., 
all written by myself—‘l’album de la fée 
Tarapatapoum.’ They are only dupli- 
cates. I have the real ones at my house 
in Hampshire. 

‘*The cabinet also is a duplicate ;—isn't 
it a beauty ?—it’s from the Czar’s Winter 
Palace. Everything here is a duplicate, 
more or less. See, this is a little dining- 
room ;—did you ever see anything so per- 
fect ?—it is the famous ‘salle & manger’ of 
Princesse de Chevagné. I never use it, 
except now and then to eat a slice of Eng- 
lish household bread with French butter 
and ‘cassonade.’ Little Mimsey, out there, 
does so sometimes, when Gogo brings her 
one, and it makes big Mimsey’s mouth wa- 
ter to see her, so she has to go and do like- 
wise. Would you like a slice? 

‘You see the cloth is spread, ‘deux 
couverts.’ There is a bottle of famous 
champagne from Mr. De Rothschild’s; 
there’s plenty more where that came 
from. The flowers are from Chatsworth, 
and this is a lobster salad for you. Papa 
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was great at lobster salads and taught me. 
I mixed it myself a fortnight ago, and, as 
you see, it is as fresh and sweet as if | 
had only just made it, and the flowers 
haven't faded a bit. 

‘*Here are cigarettes and pipes and ci- 
gars. I hope they are good. I don’t smoke 
myself. 

Isn't all the furniture rare and beau- 
tiful? I have robbed every palace in Eu 
rope of its very best, and yet the owners 
are not a penny the worse. You should 
see upstairs. 

‘* Look at those pictures—the very pick 
of Raphael and Titian and Velasquez. 

‘*Here is my library. Every book 
ever read is there, and every binding 
ever admired. I don’t often read them, 
but I dust them carefully. I’ve arranged 
that dust shall fall on them in the usual 
way to make it real, and remind one of 
the outer life one is so glad to leave. All 
has to be taken very seriously here, and 
one must put one’s self to a little trouble. 
See, here is my father’s microscope, and 
under it a small spider caught on the 
premises by myself. It is still alive. . It 
seems cruel, doesn’t it? but it only exists 
in our brains. 

‘* Look at the dress I’ve got on—feel it; 
how every detail is worked out. And you 
have unconsciously done the same: that’s 
the suit you wore that morning at Cray 
under the ash-tree—the nicest suit I ever 
saw. Here isa spot of ink on your sleeve 
as real as can be (bravo!). And this but- 
ton is coming off—quite right; I will sew 
it on, with a dream needle, and dream 
thread, and a dream thimble! 

** This little door leads to every picture- 
gallery in Europe. It took me a long 
time to build and arrange them all by 
myself — quite a week of nights. It is 
very pleasant to walk there with a good 
catalogue, and make it rain cats and dogs 
outside. 

‘*Through this curtain is ag opera box 

—the most comfortable one I’¥e ever been 

in; it does for theatres as well, and ora- 
torios and concerts and scientific lectures. 
You shall see from it every performance 
I've ever been at, in half a dozen lan- 
guages; you shall hold my hand and un- 
derstand them all. Every singer that I 
ever heard, you shall hear. Dear Giulia 
Grisi shall sing the ‘ Willow Song’ again 
and again,and you shall hear the applause. 
Ah, what applause! 

‘‘Come into this little room—my fa- 
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vorite ; out of 
this window and 
down these steps 
ean walk 


we or 


drive to any place 
you or I have ever 
been to, and oth- 
er places besides, 


Nothing is far, 
and we have only 
to go hand in 
hand. I don't 
know yet where 
my stables and 
coach-houses are; 
you must help me 
find out. But so 
I have never 
lacked a carriage 
at the bottom of 
those steps when 
I wanted to drive, 
nor a steam- 
launch, nora gon- 
nor a lovely 
place to go to. 
‘Out of this 
window, from this divan, we can sit and 
gaze on whatever we like. What shall it 
be? Just you perceive, there is a 
wild and turbulent sea, with not a ship in 
sight. Do you hear the waves tumbling 
and splashing, and see the albatross? I 
had been reading Keats’s ‘Ode to the 
Nightingale,’ and was so fascinated by 
the idea of a lattice opening on the foam 





far 


dola, 


now, 


‘OF perilous seas by faery lands forlorn’ 


that I thought it would be nice to have a 
lattice like that myself. I tried to evolve 
that sea from my inner consciousness, you 
know, or rather from seas that I have 
sailed over. Do you like it? It was done 
a fortnight ago, and the waves have been 
tumbling about ever since. How they 
roar! and hark at the wind! I couldn't 
manage the ‘faery lands.’ It wants one 
lattice for the sea, and one for the land, 
I'm afraid. You must help me. Mean- 
while, what would you like there to-night 
—the Yosemite Valley? the Nevski Pros- 
pect in the winter, with the sledges? the 
Rialto? the Bay of Naples after sunset, 
with Vesuvius in eruption?” 

—**Oh Mary—Mimsey—what do I care 
for Vesuvius, and sunsets, and the Bay of 
Naples. ... just now ?....Vesuvius is in 
my heart!” 


“AND NEUHA LED HER TORQUIL BY THE 


” 


HAND 


Thus began for us both a period of 
twenty-five years, during which we pass- 
ed eight or nine hours out of the twenty- 
four in each other’s company—except on 
a few rare occasions, when illness or some 
other cause prevented one of us from 
sleeping at the proper time. 

Mary! Mary! 

I idolized her while she lived; 
her memory. 

For her sake all women are sacred to 
me, even the lowest and most depraved 
and God-forsaken. They always found a 
helping friend in her. 

How can I pay a fitting tribute to one 
so near to me-—nearer than any woman 
can ever have been to any man? 

I know her mind as I know my own! 
No two human souls can ever have in- 
terpenetrated each other as ours have 
done, or we should have heard of it. Ev- 
ery thought she ever had from her child- 
hood to her death has been revealed— 
every thought of mine! 

Living as we did, it was inevitable. 
The touch of a finger was enough to es- 
tablish the strange circuit, and wake a 
common consciousness of past and present, 
either hers or mine. 

And oh, how thankful am I that some 
lucky chance has preserved me, murderer 
and condemned convict as I am, from 


I idolize 
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anything she would have found it impos- 
sible to condone! 

I try not to think that shyness and pov 
erty, ungainliness and social imbecility 
combined, have had as much to do as self- 
restraint and self-respect in keeping me 
out of so many pitfalls that have been fa- 
tal to so many men better and more gift- 
ed than myself. 

I try to think that her extraordinary 
affection, the cMance result of a persistent 
impression received in childhood, has fol- 
lowed me through life without my know- 
ing it, and in some occult, mysterious 
way has kept me from thoughts and deeds 
that would have rendered me unworthy, 
even in her too indulgent eyes. 

Who knows but that her sweet mother’s 
farewell kiss and blessing, and the tender 
tears she shed over me when I bade her 
good-by at the avenue gate so many years 
ago, may have had an antiseptic charm ? 
Mary! 

I have followed her from her sickly, 
suffering childhood to her girlhood—from 
her half-ripe, gracefully lanky girlhood to 
the day of her retirement from the world 
of which she was so great an ornament. 
From girl to woman it seemed like a tri- 


umphal procession through all the courts 


of Europe—scenes the like of which I have 
never even dreamed—flattery and strife to 
have turned the head of any princess! 
And she was the simple daughter of a 
working scientist and physician — the 
granddaughter of a fiddler. 

Yet even Austrian court etiquette was 
waived in favor of the child of plain Dr. 
Seraskier. 

What men have I seen at her feet—how 
splendid, handsome, gallant, brilliant, 
chivalrous, lordly, and gay! And to all, 
from her, the same happy geniality—the 
same kindly, laughing, frolicsome, inno- 
cent gayety, with never a thought of self. 

M. le Major was right— ‘‘elle avait 
toutes les intelligences de la téte et du 
cceur.” Andold and young, the best and 
the worst, seemed to love and respect her 
alike—and women as well as men—for 
her perfect sincerity, her sweet reason- 
ableness. 

And all this time I was plodding at my 
dull drawing-board in Pentonville, carry- 
ing out another's designs for a stable or a 
pauper’s cottage, and not even achieving 
that poor task particularly well. 

It would have driven me mad with hu- 
miliation and jealousy to see this past life 
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of hers, but we saw it all hand in hand to 
gether—the magical circuit was establish 
ed! And I knew, as I saw, how it all af 
fected her, and marvelled at her simplieci- 
ty in thinking all this pomp and splendor 
of so little consequence. 

And I trembled to find that what space 
in her heart was not filled by the remem 
brance of her ever-beloved mother and the 
image of her father (one of the noblest and 
best of men) enshrined the ridiculous fig- 
ure of a small boy in a white silk hat and 
an Eton jacket. And that small boy was I! 

Then came a dreadful twelvemonth that 
I was fain to leave a blank—the twelve 
month during which her girlish fancy for 
her husband lasted—and then her life was 
mine again forever! 

And my life! 

The life of a convict is not, as a rule, 
a happy one; his bed is not generally 
thought a bed of roses. 

Mine was! 

If I had been the most miserable leper 
that ever crawled to his wattled hut in Mo 
lokai, I should also have been the happiest 
of men, could sleep but have found me 
there, and could I but sleeping have beén 
the friend of sleeping Mary Seraskier. 
She would have loved me all the more! 

She has filled my long life of bondage 
with such felicity as no monarch has ever 
dreamed, and has found her own felicity 
in doing so. That poor, plodding exist- 
ence I led before my great misadventure, 
and have tried to describe-—she has wit- 
nessed almost every hour of it with pas- 
sionate interest and sympathy, as we went 
hand in hand together through each oth- 
er’s past. She would at any time have 
been only too glad to share it, leaving her 
own. 

I dreaded the effect of such a sordid rev- 
elation upon one who had lived so brill- 
iantly and at such an altitude. I need 
have had no fear! 

Just as she thought me an ‘‘ angelic 
hero” at eight years old, she remained 
persuaded all through her life that I was 
an Apollo—a misunderstood genius—a 
martyr! : 

I am sick with shame when I think of it. 

But I am not the first unworthy mortal 
on whom blind, undiscriminating love has 
chosen to lavish its most priceless trea- 
sures. Tarapatapoum is not the only fairy 
who has idealized a hulking clown with 
an ass’s head into a Prince Charming; the 


spectacle, alas! is not infrequent. 
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But at least I have been humbly thank 
ful for the undeserved blessing, and known 
its value. And, moreover, I think I may 
lay claim toone talent: that of also know 
ing by intuition when and where and how 
to love—in a moment—in a flash—and 
forever! 

Twenty-five years! 

It seems like a thousand, so much have 
we seen and felt and done in that busy en 
chanted quarter of a century. And yet 
how quickly the time has sped! 

And now I must endeavor to give some 
account of our wonderful inner life—‘*a 
deux ’—a delicate and difficult task. 

There is both an impertinence and a lack 
of taste in any man’s laying bare to the 
public eye—to any eye—the bliss that has 
come to him through the love of a devoted 
woman, with whose life his own has been 
bound up. 

The most sympathetic reader is apt to 
be repelled by such a revelation — to be 
sceptical of the beauties and virtues and 
mental gifts of one he has never seen; at 
all events, to feel that they are no con- 
cern of his, and ought to be the subject of 
a sacred reticence on the part of her too 
fortunate lover or husband. 

The lack of such reticence has marred 
the interest of many an autobiography 
of many a novel, even; and in private 
life, who does not know by painful expe 
rience how embarrassing to the listener 
such tender confidences can sometimes be ? 


I will try my best not to transgress in 
this particular. If I fail (I may have failed 
already), I can only plead that the cireum 
stances are quite exceptional and not to 
be matched; and that allowances must be 
made for the deep gratitude I owe and 
feel over and above even my passionate 
admiration and love. 

For the next three years of my life has 
nothing to show but the alternation of such 
honey-mooning as never was before with 
a dull but contented prison life, not one 
hour of which is worth recording, or even 
remembering, except as a foil to its alter- 
native. 

It had but one hour for me, the bed 
hour, and fortunately that was an early 
one. 

Healthily tired in body, blissfully ex- 
pectant in mind, I would lie on my back, 
with my hands duly crossed under my 
head, and sleep would soon steal over me 
like balm; and before I had forgotten who 
and what and where I really was, I would 
reach the goal on which my will was in- 
tent, and waking up, find my body in an- 
other place, in another garb, on a couch 
by an enchanted window, still with my 
arms crossed behind my head—in the sac- 
ramental attitude. 

Then would I stretch my limbs and slip 
myself free of my outer life, as a new- 
born butterfly from the durance of its 
self-spun cocoon, with an unutterable 
sense of youth and strength and freshness. 
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and felicity ; 
the 
Mary, also supine, but motionless and in- 
Nothing could wake 
her to life till the time came: her hours 
were somewhat later, and she was still in 
the toils of the outer life I had just left 
behind me 


and opening my eyes I would 
adjacent couch the form of 


see 


animate as a statue. 


And these toils, in her case, were more 
complicated than in mine. 

Although she had given up the world, 
she had many friends and an immense 
correspondence. 

And then, being a endowed 
with boundless health and energy, splen- 
did buoyancy of animal spirits, and a 
great capacity for business, she had made 


woman 


for herself many cares and occupations. 
She was the virtual mistress of a home 

for fallen women, a reformatory for juve- 

nile thieves, and a children’s convales- 


cent hospital —to all of which she gave 


her immediate personal superintendence, 


and almost every penny she had. 

She had let her house in Hampshire, 
and lived with a couple of female ser- 
vants in a small furnished house on 
Campden Hill. She did without a ecar- 
riage, and went about in cabs and om- 
dressed like a daily governess, 
though nobody could appear more regal- 
ly magnificent than she did when we 
were together. 

She still kept her name and title, as a 
potent weapon of influence on behalf of 
her charities, and wielded it mercilessly 
in her constant raid on the purse of the 
benevolent Philistine, who is fond of 
great people. 

All of which gave rise to much com- 
ment that did not affect her equanimity 
in the least. 

She aiso attended lectures, committees, 
boards, and councils; opened bazars and 
soup kitchens and coffee taverns, ete. 
The list of her self-imposed tasks was end- 
less. 

Thus her outer life was filled to over- 
flowing, and, unlike mine, every hour of 
it was worth record—as I well know, who 
have witnessed it all. 

But this is not the place in which to 
write the outer life of the Duchess of 
Towers; another hand has done that, as 
everybody knows. 

Every page henceforward must be sa- 
cred to Mary Seraskier, the *‘ fée Tara- 
patapoum ”’ of ‘‘ Magna sed Apta” (for so 
we had called the new home and palace 


nibuses, 
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of art she had added on to ‘‘ Parva sed 
Apta,” the home of her childhood). 

To return thither, where we left her 1, 
ing unconscious. Soon the color wouk 
come back to her cheeks, the breath to 
her nostrils, the pulse to her heart, and 
she would wake to her Eden, as she calle: 
it—our common inner life—that we might 
spend it in each other's company for the 
next eight hours. 

Pending this happy moment, I would 
make coffee (such coffee!), and smoke a 
cigarette or two; and to fully appreciate 
the bliss of that, one must be a habitual 
smoker who lives his real life in an Eng 
lish jail. 

When she awoke from her sixteen 
hours’ busy trance in the outer world, 
such a choice of pleasures lay before us 
as no other mortal has ever known. She 
had been all her life a great traveller, and 
had dwelt in many lands and cities, and 
seen more of life and the world and na 
ture than most people. 

I had but to take her hand, and one of 
us had but to wish, and, lo! wherever 
either of us had been, whatever either of 
us had seen or heard or felt, or even eat- 
en or drunk, there it was all over again 
to choose from, with the other to share 
in it—such a hypnotism of ourselves and 
each other as was never dreamed of be 
fore. 

Everything was as life-like, as real to 
us both, as it had been to either at the act- 
ual time of its occurrence, with an added 
freshness and charm that never belonged 
to mortal existence. It was no dream; it 
was a second life, a better land. 

We had, however, to stay within cer- 
tain bounds, and beware of transgressing 
certain laws that we discovered for our- 
selves, but could not quite account for. 

For instance, it was fatal to attempt ex- 
ploits that were outside of our real experi- 
ence: to fly, or to jump from a height. or 
do any of those non-natural things that 
make the charm and wonder of ordinary 
dreams. If we did so our true dream was 
blurred, and became as an ordinary dream 

-vague, futile, unreal, and untrue—the 
baseless fabric of a vision. Nor must we 
alter ourselves in any way; even to the 
shape of a finger-nail, we must remain 
ourselves; although we kept ourselves at 
our very best, and could choose what age 
we should be. We chose from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight, and stuck to it. 

Yet there were many things, quite as 
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impossible in real life, that we could do 
with impunity—most delightful things! 
For instance, after the waking cup of 
coffee, it was certainly delightful tospend 
a couple of hours in the Yosemite Valley, 
leisurely strolling about and gazing at the 
giant pines—a never-palling source of de 
light to both of us—breathing the fra 
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whisked through Piccadilly and the park 
and the Are de Triomphe home to ** Mag 
na sed Apta,” Rue de la Pompe, Passy 
(a charming drive, and not a bit too long), 
just in time for dinner. 

A very delicious little dinner, judicious 
ly ordered out of her remembrance, not 
mine (and served in the most exquisite 
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grant fresh air, looking at our fellow- 
tourists and listening to their talk, with 
the agreeable consciousness that, solid and 
substantial as we were to each other, we 
were quite inaudible, invisible, and intan- 
gible to them. Often we would dispense 
with the tourists, and have the Yosemite 
Valley all to ourselves. (Always there, 
and in whatever place she had visited 
with her husband, we would dispense with 
the figure of her former self and him, a 
sight I could not have borne.) 

When we had strolled and gazed our 
fill, it was delightful again, just by a 
slight effort of her will and a few mo- 
ments’ closing of our eyes, to find our- 
selves driving along the Via Cornice to 
an exquisite garden concert in Dresden, or 
being rowed in a gondola to a Saturday 
Pop at St. James’s Hall. And thence, 
jumping into a hansom, we would be 


little dining-room that ever was—the 
Princess de Chevagné’s): ‘‘ huitres d’Os- 
tende,” let us say, and ‘‘ soupe a la bonne 
femme,” with a ‘‘ perdrix aux choux ” to 
follow, and pancakes, and ‘‘ fromage de 
Brie”; and to drink, a bottle of ‘‘ Romané 
Conti”; without even the bother of wait- 
ers to change the dishes; a wish, a mo- 
ment’s shutting of the eyes— ‘‘ augen- 
blick!” and it was done—and then we 
could wait on each other. 

After my prison fare, and with nothing 
but tenpenny London dinners to recollect 
in the immediate past, I trust I shall not 
be thought a gross materialist for ap- 
preciating these small banquets, and in 
such company. 

(The only dinner I could recall which 
was not a tenpenny one, except the old 
dinnersof my childhood, was that famous 
dinner at Cray, where I had discovered 
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that the Duchess of Towers was Mimsey 
Seraskier, and I did not eat much of that). 

Then a cigarette and a cup of coffee, 
and a glass of curacoa; and after, to reach 
our private box we had but to cross the 
room and lift a curtain. 

And there before us was the theatre or 
opera-house brilliantly lighted, and the 
instruments tuning up, and the splendid 
company pouring in: crowned heads, fa- 
mous beauties, world-renowned warriors 
and statesmen, Garibaldi, Gortschakoff, 
Cavour, Bismarck, and Moltke, now so 
famous, and who not?) Mary would point 
them out to me. And in the next box 
Dr. Seraskier and his tall daughter, who 
seemed friends with all that brilliant 
crowd. 

Now it was St. Petersburg, now Berlin, 
now Vienna, Paris, Naples, Milan, Lon- 
don—every great city in turn. But our 
box was always the same, and always the 
best in the house, and I the one person 
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privileged to smoke my cigar in the face 
of all that royalty, fashion, and splen- 
dor. 

Then, after the overture, up went the 
curtain. If it wasa play, and the play was 
in German or Russian or Italian, I had 
but to touch Mary’s little finger to under- 
stand it all—a true but incomprehensible 
thing. For well as I might understand, 
I could not have spoken a word of either, 
and the moment that slight contact was 
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discontinued, they might as well have 
been acting in Greek or Hebrew, for me. 

But it was for music we cared the most 
and I think I may say that of musie dur 
ing those three years (and ever after) w: 
have had our glut. For all through he 
busy waking life Mary found time to hear 
whatever good music was going on in 
London, that she might bring it back to 
me at night; and we would rehear it to 
gether, again and again, and ‘*da capo.” 

lt is a rare privilege for two private in 
dividuals, and one of them a convict, to 
assist at a performance honored by the 
patronage and presence of crowned heads, 
and yet be able to encore any particular 
thing that pleasesthem. How often have 
we done that! 

Oh, Joachim! oh, Clara Schumann! oh, 
Piatti!—all of whom I know so well, but 
have never heard with the fleshly ear! 
Oh, others, whom it would be invidious 
to mention without mentioning all—a 

glorious list! How we have made 
you, all unconscious, repeat the same 
movements over and over again, 
without ever from you a sign of im 
patience or fatigue! 

Oh, Patti, Angelina! Oh, Santley 
and Sims Reeves! Oh, De Soria, 
nightingale of the drawing-room, I 
wonder you have a note left! 

And you, Ristori, and you, Sal 
vini, et vous, divine Sarah, qui dé- 
butiez alors! On me dit que votre 
adorable voix a perdu un peu de sa 
premiére fraicheur. Cela ne m’é- 
tonne pas! Bien sir, nous y som- 
mes pour quelque chose! 


And then the picture-galleries, the 
museums, the botanical and zoologi 
‘al gardens of all countries—*‘‘ Mag- 
na sed Apta”™ had space for them all, 
even to the Elgin Marbles room of 
the British Museum, which I added 
myself. 

What enchanted hours have we 
spent among the pictures and statues of 
the world, weeding them here and there, 
perhaps, or hanging them differently, or 
placing them in what we thought a better 
light! The ‘* Venus of Milo” showed to 
far greater advantage in ‘‘ Magna sed 
Apta” than at the Louvre. 

And when busied thus delightfully at 
home, and to enhance the delight, we 
made it shocking bad weather outside; it 
rained cats and dogs, or else the north 
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wind piped, and snow fell on the desolate 
gardens of ‘‘ Magnased Apta,” and whiten- 
ed the landscape as far as eye could see. 
Nearest to our hearts, however, were 
many pictures of our own time, for we 
were moderns of the moderns, after all, in 


spite of our efforts at self-culture. 

There was scarcely a living or recently 
living master in Europe whose best works 
were not in our possession, so lighted and 
hung that even the masters themselves 


would have been content; for we had 
plenty of space at our command, and each 
picture had a wall to itself, so toned as to 
do full justice to its beauty, and a com- 
fortable sofa for two just opposite. 

But in the little room we most lived in, 
the room with the magic window, we had 
crowded a few special favorites of the Eng- 
lish school, for we had so much foreign 
blood in us that we were more British 
than John Bull himself—** plus royalistes 
que le Roi.” 

There was Millais’s ‘* Autumn Leaves,” 
his ‘‘ Youth of Sir Walter Raleigh,” his 
“Chill October”; Watts’s ‘‘ Endymion,” 
and ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice”; Burne- 
Jones's ‘‘Chant d’Amour” and his ** Laus 
Veneris”; Alma-Tadema’s ** Audience of 
Agrippa,” and the ‘‘ Women of Amphis- 
sa’; George Mason’s ‘‘ Harvest-Moon,” 
and Frederic Walker's ‘* Harbor of Ref- 
iwe,”’ and, of course, Merridew’s ‘‘ Sun- 
God.” 

While on a screen designed by H. 8. 
Marks, and exquisitely decorated round 
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the margin with golden plovers and their 
eggs (which I adore), were smaller gems 
in oil and water-color that Mary had fall- 
en in love with at one time or another. 
The immortal ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” by 
Whistler; E. J. Poynter's exquisite ‘‘ Our 
Lady in the Fields” (dated Paris, 1857) ; 
T. R. Lamont’s touching ‘‘ L’Aprés Diner 
de l Abbé Constantin,” with the sweet girl 
playing the old spinet; and that admirable 
work of T. Armstrong, in his earlier and 
more realistic manner, ‘‘ Le Zouave et la 
Nounou,” not to mention splendid rough 
sketches by John Leech, Charles Keene, 
Tenniel, Sambourne, Furniss, Caldicott, 
ete. 

Then suddenly, in the midst of all this 
unparalleled artistic splendor, we found 
that a something was wanting. There 
was a certain hollowness about it; and we 
discovered that in our case the principal 
motives for collecting all these beautiful 
things were absent. 

1. We were not the sole possessors. 

2. We had nobody to show them to. 

3. Therefore we could take no pride in 
them. 

And found that when we wanted bad 
weather for a change, and the joys of 
home, we could be quite as happy in my 
old school-room, where the squirrels and 
the monkey and the hedgehog were, with 
each of us a cane-bottomed arm-chair by 
the wood fire, each roasting chestnuts for 
the other, and one book between us, for 
one of us to read out loud, or, better still, 
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the morning and evening papers she had 
read a few hours earlier. 

Not, indeed, that we could read much, 
we had so much to talk about. 

Unfortunately, the weak part of ‘‘ Mag- 
na sed Apta” was its library. Naturally 
it could only consist of books that one 
or the other of us had read when awake. 
She had led such an active life that but 
little leisure had been left her for books, 
and I had read only as an every-day 
young man reads who is fond of reading. 

However, such books as we had read 
were made the most of, and so magnif- 
icently bound that even their authors 
would have blushed with pride and plea- 
sure had they been there to see. And 
though we had little time for reading 


them over again, we could enjoy the true 
bibliophilous delight of gazing at their 
backs, and taking them down and finger- 
ing them and putting them carefully back 
again. 


In most of these treats, excursions, fes- 
tivities and pleasures of the fireside, Mary 
was naturally leader and hostess; it could 
scarcely have been otherwise. 

There was once a famous Mary,of whom 
it was said that to know her was a liberal 
education. I think I may say that to 
have known Mary Seraskier has been all 
that to me! 

But now and then I would make some 
small attempt at returning her hospi- 
tality. 

We have slummed together in Clerken- 
well, Smithfield, Cow Cross, Petticoat 
Lane, Ratcliffe Highway, and the East 
India and West India docks. 


She has been with me to penny gaffs 
and music halls; to Greenwich Fair, and 
Cremorne and Rosherville gardens 
liked them all. 

She knew Pentonville as well as I do; 
and my old lodgings there,where we have 
both leaned over my former shoulder as 
I read or drew. It was she who rescued 
from oblivion my little prophetic song 
about *‘ The Chimes,” which I had quite 
forgotten. She has been to Mr. Lintot’s 
parties, and found them most amusing 
especially Mr. Lintot. 

And going further back into the past, 
she has roamed with me all over Paris, 
and climbed with me the towers of Notre 
Dame, and looked in vain for the mystic 
word Avay«n! 

But I had also better things to show, 
untravelled as I was. 

She had never seen Hampstead Heath, 
which I knew by heart; and Hampstead 
Heath at any time, but especially on a 
sunny morning in late October, is not to 
be disdained by any one. 

Half the leaves have fallen, so that one 
can see the fading glory of those that re 
main; yellow and brown and pale and 
hectic red, shining like golden guineas 
and bright copper coins against the rich, 
dark, business-like green of the trees that 
mean to flourish all the winter through. 
like the tall slanting pines near the Span- 
iards, and the old cedar-trees, and hedges 
of yew and holly, for which the Hamp- 
stead gardens are famous. 

Before us lay a sea of fern, gone a rus 
set brown from decay, in which were isles 
of dark green gorse, and little trees with 
little scarlet and orange and lemon col- 


and 
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ored leaves fluttering down, and running 


after each other on the bright grass, un 
der the brisk west wind. 

Harrow -on-the-Hill, with its pointed 
spire, rises blue in the distance; and dis 
tant ridges, like receding waves, rise into 
blueness, one after the other, out of the 
low-lying mist, the last ridge bluely melt- 
ing into space. In the midst of it all 
gleams the Welsh Harp Lake, like a piece 
of sky that has become unstuck and tum 
bled into the landscape with its shiny 
side up. 

On the other side, all London, with no- 
thing but the gilded cross of St. Paul’s on 
a level with the eye; it lay at our feet, as 
Paris used to do from the heights of Pas 
sy, a sight to make true dreamers gaze 
and think and dream the more; and there 
we would sit thinking and dreaming and 


ia 


gazing our fill, hand in hand, our spirits 
rushing together. 

Once as we sat we heard the clatter of 
hoofs behind us, and there was a troop of 
my old regiment out exercising. Invisible 
to all but ourselves, and each other, we 
watched the wanton troopers riding by 
on their meek black chargers. 

First came the cornet—a sunny-haired 
Apollo, a gilded youth, graceful and mag 
nificent to the eye—careless, fearless, but 
stupid, and proud—an English 
Phébus de Chateaupers—the son of a great 
contractor; I remembered him well, and 
that he loved me not. Then the rank 
and file in stable jackets, most of them 
(but fora stalwart corporal here and there) 
raw, lanky youths, giving promise of much 
future strength, and each leading a second 
horse; and amongst them, longest and 
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MARY, DUCHESS OF TOWERS 


From a photograph by Strikzcbuski, Warsaw 


lankiest of them all, but ruddy as a 
ploughboy, and stolidly whistling ‘‘On 
revient toujours & ses premiers amours,” 
rode my former self—a sight (or sound) 
that seemed to touch some tender chord in 
Mary’s nature, where there were so many; 
since it filled her eyes with tears. 

To describe in full a honey-moon filled 
with such adventures, and that lasted for 
three years, is unnecessary. It would be 
but another superficial record of travel, 
by another unskilled pen. And what a 
pen is wanted for such a theme! It was 
not mere life, it was the very cream and 
essence of life, that we shared with each 
other—all the toil and trouble, the friction 
and fatigue, left out. The necessary earth- 
ly journey through time and space from 
one joy to another was omitted, unless 
such a journey were a joy in itself. 

For instance, a pleasant hour can be 
spent on the deck of a splendid steamer, 
as it cleaves its way through a sapphire 
tropical sea, bound for some lovely West 
Indian islet, with a good cigar and the 
dearest companion in the world, watching 
the dolphins and the flying-fish, and mild- 
ly interesting one’s self in one’s fellow- 
passengers, the captain, the crew. And 
then, the hour spent and the cigar smoked 
out, it is well to shut one’s eyes and have 
one’s self quietly lowered down the side of 
the vessel into a beautiful sledge, and then, 
half smothered in costly furs, to be whirled 
along the frozen Neva to a ball at the 
Winter Palace, there to valse with one’s 
Mary among all the beauty and chivalry 
of St. Petersburg, and never a soul to find 
fault with one’s valsing, which was far 
from perfect, or cne’s attire, which was 
not that of the fashionable world of the 
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day, nor was Mary's either. We were 
zsthetic people, and very Greek, who made 
for ourselves fashions of our own, which | 
will not deseribe. 

Where have we not waltzed together. 
from Buckingham Palace downward? | 
confess I grew to take a delight in vals 
ing, or waltzing, or whatever it is prop 
erly called; and although it is not much 
to boast of, I may say that after a year or 
two no better dancer than I was to be 
found in all Vienna. 

And here, by-the-way, I may mention 
what pleasure it gave me (hand in hand 
with Mary, of course, as usual) to renew 
and improve my acquaintance with our 
3ritish aristocracy, begun so agreeably 
many years ago at Lady Cray’s concert. 

Our British aristocracy does not waltz 
well by any means, and lacks lightness 
generally; but it may gratify and encour- 
age some of its members to hear that Peter 
Ibbetson (ex-private soldier, architect 
and surveyor, convict and criminal luna- 
tic), who has had unrivalled opportunities 
for mixing with the cream of European 
society, considers our British aristocracy 
quite the best-looking, best-dressed, and 
best-behaved aristocracy of them all, and 
the most sensible and the least exclusive 
—perhaps the most sensible because the 
least exclusive. 

It often snubs, but does not altogether 
repulse, those gifted and privileged out- 
siders who (just for the honor and glory 
of the thing) are ever so ready to flatter 
and instruct and amuse it, and run its er- 
rands, and fetch and carry, and tumble for 
its pleasure, and even to marry such of 
its ‘“‘ugly ducklings” (or shall we say 
such of its ‘‘unprepossessing cygnets”’) 
as cannot hope to mate with birds of 
their own feather. 

For it has the true English eye for 
physical beauty. 

Indeed, it is much given to throw the 
handkerchief — successfully, of course — 
and, most fortunately for itself, beyond 
the pale of its own narrow precincts—nay, 
beyond the broad Atlantic, even, to the 
land where beauty and dollars are to be 
found in such happy combination. 

Nor does it disdain the comeliness of 
the daughiers of Israel, nor their shekels, 
nor their brains, nor their ancient blood. 
It knows the secret virtue of that me- 
chanical transfusion of fluids familiar to 
science under the name of ‘‘ endosmoses” 
aud ‘‘exosmoses” (I hope I have spelled 





them rightly), and practises the same. 
W hereby it shows itself wise in its gener- 
ation, and will endure the longer, which 
cannot be very long. 

Peter Ibbetson (etc., ete.), for one, 
wishes it no manner of harm. 


But to return. With all these tempta- 
tions of travel and amusement and socie- 
tv and the great world, such was our in- 
satiable fondness for ‘‘ the pretty place of 
our childhood” and all its associations, 
that our greatest pleasure of all was to 
live our old life over again and again, 
and make Gogo and Mimsey and our par- 
ents and cousins and M. le Major go 
through their old paces once more; and to 
recall new old paces for them, which we 
were sometimes able to do, out of stray for- 
gotten bits of the past, to hunt for which 
was the most exciting sport in the world. 

Our tenderness for these beloved shades 
increased with familiarity. We could see 
all the charm and goodness and kindness 
of these dear fathers and mothers of ours 
with the eyes of matured experience, for 
we were pretty much of an age with them 
now; no other children could ever say as 
much since the world began; and how few 
young parents could bear such a serutiny 
as ours! 

Ah! what would we not have given to 
extort just aspark of recognition! but that 
was impossible; or to have been able to 
whisper just a word of warning, which 
would have averted the impending strokes 
of inexorable fate! They might have been 
alive now, perhaps—old, indeed, but hon- 
ored and loved as no parents ever were 
before. How different everything would 
have been! Alas! alas! 

And of all things in the world, we nev- 
er tired of that walk through the avenue 
and park and Bois de Boulogne to the 
Mare d’Auteuil; strolling there leisurely 
on an early spring afternoon, just in time 
to spend a midsummer hour or two on its 
bank, and watch the old water-rat and 
the dytiscus and the tadpoles and newts, 
aud see the frogs jump; and then walk- 
ing home at dusk in the late autumn for 
tea and roast chestnuts in the school-room 
of my old home; and then back to warm, 
well-lighted ‘‘ Magna sed Apta” by moon- 
light through the avenue on New-Year's 
Eve, ankle-deep in snow; all in a few 
short hours. 

Dream winds and dream weathers— 
what an enchantment! And all real! 
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Soft caressing rains that do not wet us 
if we do not wish them to; sharp frosts 
that brace but never chill; blazing suns 
that neither scorch nor dazzle. 

Blustering winds of early spring, that 
seem to sweep right through these solid 
frames of aogtrs, and thrill us to the very 
marrow h the old heroic excitement 
and ecstasy we knew so well in happy 
childhood, But can no longer feel now 
when awake! 

Bland summer breezes, heavy with the 
scent of long-lost French woods and fields 
and gardens in full flower; swift, soft, 
moist equinoctial gales, blowing from the 
far-off orchards of Meudon, or the old 
market gardens of Suresnes in their au- 
tumnal decay, and laden, we don’t know 
why, with strange, mysterions, troubling 
reminiscence too subtle and elusive to be 
expressed in any tongue—too sweet for 
any words! And then the dark Decem- 
ber wind that comes down from the north, 
and brings the short, early twilights and 
the snow, and drives us home, pleasantly 
shivering, to the chimney-corner and the 
hissing logs—‘‘ chez nous”! 

It is the last day of an old year. 

Ankle-deep in snow, we walk to warm, 
well-lighted ‘‘ Magna sed Apta,” up the 
moonlit avenue. It is dream snow, and 
yet we feel it crunch beneath our feet; 
but if we turn to look, the tracks of our 
footsteps have disappeared—and we cast 
no shadows! 

M. le Major goes by, and Yverdon the 
postman, and Pére Francois, with his big 
sabots, and others, and their footprints 
remain, and their shadows are strong and 
sharp! 

They wish each other the compliments 
of the season as they meet and pass; they 
wish us nothing! We give them ‘‘la 
bonne année” at the tops of our voices; 
they do not heed us in the least, though 
our voices are as resonant as theirs. We 
are wishing them a ‘‘ Happy New Year,” 
that dawned for good or evil nearly twen- 
ty years ago. 

Out comes Gogo from the Seraskiers’, 
with Mimsey. He makes a snowball 
and throws it. It flies straight through 
me, and splashes itself on Pére Francois’ 
broad back. ‘‘ Ah, ce polisson de Mon- 
sieur Gogo....attendez un peu!” and 
Pére Frangois returns the compliment— 
straight through me again, as it seems; 
and I don’t even feel it! Mary and I are 
as solid to each other as flesh and blood 
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We cannot even touch 
these dream people without their melting 
away intothin air; we can only hear and 
see them, but that in perfection ! 

There goes little André Corbin, the poul- 
terer’s son, running along the slippery top 
of Madame Pelé’s garden wall, which is 
nearly ten feet high. 

‘* Good 
him! 


gets 


can make us. 


heavens,” cries Mary, ‘‘stop 

Don't you remember? When he 
to the corner he'll fall down and 
break both his legs!” 

I rush and bellow out to him: 

** Descend donc, malheureux ; tu vas te 
easser les deux jambes! Saute! saute!” 
‘ I ery, holding, out my arms. He 
does not pay the slightest attention; he 
reaches the corner, followed low down by 
Gogo and Mimsey, who are beside them- 
selves with generous envy and admira- 
tion. Stimulated by their applause, he 
becomes more foolhardy than ever, and 
even tries to be funny, and standing on 
one leg, sings a little song that begins: 

“Maman m’a donné quat’ sous 
Pour m’en aller a la foire, 
Non pas pour manger ni boire, 
Mais pour m’régaler d’joujoux !” 


Then suddenly down he slips, poor boy, 


and breaks both his legs below the knee 
on an iron rail, whereby he becomes a 
cripple for life. 

All this sad little tragedy of a New- 
Year's Eve plays itself anew. The sym- 
pathetic crowd «ollects; Mimsey and Gogo 
weep; the heart-broken parents arrive, 
and the good little Doctor Larcher; and 
Mary and I look on like criminals, so im- 
possible it seems not to feel that we might 
have prevented it all! 

We two alone are alive and substantial 
in all this strange world of shadows, who 
seem, as far as we can hear and see, no 
less substantial and alive than ourselves. 
They exist for us; we do not exist for 
them. We exist for each other only, 
waking or sleeping; for even the people 
among whom our waking life is spent 
know hardly more of us, and what our 
real existence is, than poor little André 
Corbin who has just broken his legs for 
us over again! 

And so, back to ‘‘Magna sed Apta,” 
both saddened by this deplorable misad- 
venture, to muse and talk and marvel 
over these wonders; penetrated to the 
very heart’s core by a dim sense of some 
vast, mysterious power, latent in the sub- 
consciousness of man— unheard-of, un- 
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dreamed-of as yet, but linking him with 
the Infinite and the Eternal. 

And how many things we always had 
to talk about besides! 

Heaven knows, | am not a brilliant con 
versationalist, but she was the most easil 
amusable person in the world—interested 
in everything that interested me, and I dis 
damaged myself (to use one of her Anglo 
Gallicisms) of the sulky silence of years. 

Of her as a companion it is not for me 
to speak. It would be impertinent, and 
even ludicrous, for a person in my posi 
tion to dilate on the social gifts of the 
famous Duchess of Towers. 

Incredible as it may appear, however, 
most of our conversation was about very 
common and earthly topics—her home 
and refuges, the difficulties of their man 
agement, her eternal want of money, her 
many schemes and plans and experiments 
and failures and disenchantments—in al] 
of which I naturally took a very warm in- 
terest. And then my jail, and all that oc- 
curred there—in all of which I became in 
terested myself because it interested her 
so passionately; she knew every corner 
of it that I knew, every detail of the life 
there--the name, appearance, and history 
of almost every inmate, and criticised its 
internal economy with a practical know 
ledge of affairs, a business-like sagacity, at 
which I never ceased to marvel. 

One of my drollest recollections is of a 
visit she paid there in the flesh, accom- 
panied by some famous philanthropists of 
both sexes. I was interviewed by them 
all as the model prisoner, who, but for his 
unorthodoxy, was a credit to the institu 
tion. She listened demurely to my in- 
telligent answers when I was questioned 
as to my bodily health, ete., and asked 
whether I had any complaints to make. 
Complaints! Never was jail-bird so thor 
oughly satisfied with his nest-—so healthy, 
so happy, so well-behaved. She 
notes all the time. 

Eight hours before, we had been stroll 
ing hand in hand through the Uffizi Gal- 
lery in Florence; eight hours later we 
should be in each other's arms. 


took 


Strange to relate, this happiness of ours 
—so deep, so acute, so transcendent, so 
unmatched in all the history of human 
affection—was not always free of unrea- 
sonable longings and regrets. Man is 
never so blessed but that he would have 
his blessedness still greater. 
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The reality of our close companionship, 
of our true possession of each other (dur- 
ing our allotted time), was absolute, com- 
plete, and thorough. Although each was, 
in a way, but a seeming illusion of the 
other’s brain, the illusion was no illusion 
for us. It was an illusion that showed 
the truth, as does the illusion of sight. 
Like twin kernels in one shell (‘‘ Philip- 
schen,” as Mary called it), we touched at 
more points and were closer than the rest 
of mankind (with each of them a separate 
shell of his own). We tried and tested 
this in every way we could devise, and 
never found ourselves at fault, and never 
ceased. to marvel at so great a wonder. 
For instance, I received letters from her 
in jail (and answered them) in an intri- 
cate cipher we had invented and perfect- 
ed together entirely during sleep, and re- 
ferring to things that had happened to us 
oth when together! 

Our privileges were such as probably 
no human beings could have ever enjoy- 
ed before. Time and space were annihi- 
lated for us at the mere wish of either; we 

ved in a palace of delight; all conceiy- 
able luxuries were ours, and, better than 
all, and perennially, such freshness and 
elation as belong only to the morning of 
life, and such a love for each other (the 
result of cireumstances not to be parallel- 
ed) as time could never slake or quench 
till death should come and part us. All 
this, and more, was our portion for eight 
hours out of every twenty-four. 

So what must we do, sometimes, but fret 
that the sixteen hours which remained did 
not belong to us as well; that we must 
live two-thirds of our lives apart; that we 
could not share the toils and troubles of 
our work-a-day waking existence, as we 
shared the blissful guerdon of our seem- 
ing sleep, the glories of our common 
dream. 

And then we would lament the lost 
years we had spent in mutual ignorance 
and separation—a deplorable waste of life, 


when life, sleeping or waking, was so short. 
How different things might have been 
with us had we but known! 

We need never have lost sight and touch 
of each other; we might have grown up, 
and learned and worked and struggled 
together from the first—boy and girl, bro- 
ther and sister, lovers, man and wife— 
and yet have found our blessed dream- 
land and dwelt in it just the same. 

Children might have been born to us! 
Sweet children, ‘‘ beaux comme le jour,” 
as in Madame Perrault’s fairy tales; even 
beautiful and good as their mother. 

And as we talked of these imaginary 
little beings and tried to picture them, we 
felt in ourselves sucu a stupendous capa- 
city for loving the same that we would 
fall to weeping on each other's shoulders. 
Never could we hope for son or daughter 
ofourown. For us the blessed flower of 
love in rich, profuse, unfading bloom; but 
its blessed fruit of life, never, never, never! 

Our only children were Mimsey and 
Gogo, between whom and ourselves was 
an impassable gulf, and who were uncon- 
scious of our very existence, except for 
“Timsey’s strange consciousness that a 
Fairy Tarapatapoum and a Prince Charm- 
ing were watching over them. 

All this would always end as it could 
not but end, in our realizing the more 
fully our utter dependence on each other 
for all that made life not only worth liv- 
ing, ingrates that we were but a heaven 
on earth for us both; and, indeed, we 
could not but recognize that merely to 
love and be loved was in itself a thing so 
immense (without all the other blessings 
we had) that we were fain to tremble at 
our audacity in daring to wish for more. 

Thus sped three years, and would have 
sped all the rest, perhaps, but for an in- 
cident that made an epoch in our joint 
lives, and turned all our thoughts and 
energies in a new direction. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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7 wa. gleam in the East, or yellow glow in the West, 


What is either to me? 


Laughing of wind, or piping of birds in the nest, 
Or moaning of the sea? 

The wild waves sobbing sadly 
Because the day is dead, 


Oe eee 


pe 
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Or the swift tides throbbing gladly 
Because the East is red ? 
Am I not dead when all is said? 
Sob, wild waves, sob again. 
A little toil and a little strife 
Make up the lives of men; 
A little joy that the world is fair, 
A passing grief and a breath of prayer, 
And then—the hush of night. 
Morning dawns, and the silent air 
Thrills with the flutter of restless wings, 
Thrills with the carol the wild bird sings 
In a rapture of upward flight. 
Who knows or cares that a life has ceased ? 
Who cares or knows when a dream is done? 
Another has taken the music up, 
Another the ceaseless song begun. 
Alas! I am blind. Shall I never find 
The exquisite joy of youth, 
The beauty of truth, 
Till youth is withered and truth grown dim? 
Like a child in the darkness, seeking God, 
I follow the paths the poets trod 
Through old mythologies gravely sweet. 
The storied worlds are vague and grim: 
Baldiir, the Beautiful, lives no more; 
Only an echo of flying feet 
Rings from Valhalla’s mystical shore; 
The fields and the hills have long been mute; 
Even Apollo’s silver flute 
Quivers no longer with passionate change; 
Held in a silence vast and strange, 
Indra wakens not, night or day; 
And far in the dim Egyptian land, 
With its lotus breath and burning sand, 
Where the wise Osiris once held sway, 
Each great stone pyramid lifts its head, 
Silent home of the silent dead! 
Gods without number are wrapped in slumber, 
Blind to each mortal’s bitter pain. 
Who shall interpret the hidden though‘, 
Or make the mystery plain ? 


Christ came over the hills last night, 
Came over the hills to me; 
There were beauty and majesty in His face, 
Yet meekly He wore, with sorrowful grace, 
The crown of Calvary. 
My heart rose up as He entered in. 
Out of the depths of her night of sin, 
Love, in the dusk, groped slowly, blindly, 
Drawn by the sad eyes smiling kindly. 
A thousand echoes shrill and sweet 
Chimed into harmony glad and true; 
Broken melodies, incomplete, 
Throbbed with passion and lived anew. 
Touched by the beat of the thorn-pierced feet, 
Lilies blossomed where tares had grown, 
Bloom and fragrance rose everywhere; 
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And down in the hush of the garden fair 
The dear Lord prayed alone. 
Ah! soul of mine, thy watch was dreary 


Thy lonely watch with a shadowed sin; 


But rest 
When 


was sweet 


to thee, worn 
Christ, the Beautiful, entered in— 


and weary, 


When Christ came in, as the morning splendor 
Comes to the crests of the purple hills, 

Or the evening twilight, pure and tender, 
Thrilling the lutes of the dreaming rills. 

Death and anguish grew dumb before Him; 
The secret hid in the heart of pain 

Sobbed itself into broken sorrow, 
And made its mystery plain; 

Then peace grew up where my strife had been, 
Like the calm which sleeps on the still blue sea, 

The old gods slumber both deaf and voiceless, 
But Christ, all-loving, is loving me. 

The old gods sleep with the dust around them, 
The dust of centuries, dark and deep, 

And men in the darkness still go doubting, 
And grieve for the lost ones held in sleep; 


gut God lives on in His strength and glory; 


God lives and 


loves with a 


love divine. 


By the light of His love I read life’s story, 
The key to the world is mine. 


AN 


BY RICHARD 


\ RS. TREVELYAN, as she took her 
VI seat, shot a quick glancé down the 
length of her table and at the arrange- 
ment of her guests, and tried to learn if 
her lord and master approved. But he 
was listening to something Lady Arbuth- 
not, who sat on his right, was saying, 
and being a man, failed to catch her 
meaning, and only smiled unconcernedly 
and cheerfully back at her. But the wife 
of the American minister, who’ was her 
very dearest friend, saw and appreciated, 
and gave her a quick little smile over her 
fan, which said that the table was perfect, 
the people most interesting, and that she 
could possess her soul in peace. So Mrs. 
Trevelyan pulled at the tips of her gloves 
and smiled upen her guests. Mrs. Tre- 
velyan was not used to questioning her 
powers, but this dinner had been almost 
impromptu, and she had been in doubt. 
It was quite unnecessary, for her dinner 
carried with it the added virtue of being 
the last of the season, an encore to all 
that had gone before—a special number 
by request on the social programme. It 
was not one of many others stretching on 
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for weeks, for the summer's change and 
leisure began on the morrow, and there 
was nothing hanging over her guests 
that they must go on to later. They 
knew that their luggage stood ready 
locked and strapped at home; that they 
could look before them to the whole 
summer's pleasure, and they were re- 
laxed and ready to be pleased, and broke 
simultaneously into a low murmur of 
talk and laughter. The windows of the 
dining-room stood open from the floor, 
and from the tiny garden that surround- 
ed the house, even in the great mass of 
stucco and brick of encircling London, 
came the odor of flowers and of fresh turf. 
A soft summer night wind moved the can- 
dles under their red shades, and gently as 
though they rose from afar, and not only 
from across the top of the high wall before 
the house, came the rumble of the om- 
nibuses passing further into the suburbs, 
and the occasional quick rush of a hansom 
over the smooth asphalt. It was a most 
delightful choice of people, gathered at 
short notice and to do honor to no one in 
particular, but to give each a chance to 
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say good-by before he or she met the 
yacht at Southampton or took the club 
train to Homburg. They all knew each 
other very well, and if there was a guest 
of the evening, it was one of the two 
Americans, either Miss Egerton, the girl 
who was to marry Lord Arbuthnot, whose 
mother sat on Trevelyan’s right, or young 
Gordon, the explorer, who has just come 
out of Africa. Miss Egerton was a most 
strikingly beautiful girl, with a strong, 
fine face, and an earnest, interested way 
when she spoke, which the English found 
most attractive. In appearance she has 
been variously likened by Trevelyan, who 
was painting her portrait, to a druidess, a 
vestal virgin, and a Greek goddess; and 
Lady Arbuthnot’s friends, who thought to 
please the girl, assured her that no one 
would ever suppose her to be an American 

their ideas of the American young wo- 
man having been gathered from those who 
pick out tunes with one finger on the pi- 
anos in the public parlors of the Métro- 
pole. Miss Egerton was said to be in- 
tensely interested in her lover's career, 
and was as ambitious for his success in 
the House as he was himself. They were 
both very much in love, and showed it to 
others as little as people of their class do. 
The others at the table were General Sir 
Henry Kent; Phillips, the novelist; the 
Austrian minister and his young wife; 
and Trevelyan, who painted portraits for 
large sums of money and figure pieces for 
art; and some simply fashiénable smart 
people who were good listeners, and who 
were rather disappointed that the Amer- 
ican explorer was no more sunburned 
than other young men who had staid at 
home, and who had gone in for tennis or 
yachting. 

The worst of Gordon was that he made 
it next to impossible for one to lionize 
him. He had been back in civilization 
and London only two weeks, unless 
Cairo and Shepherd's Hotel are civiliza- 
tion, and he had been asked everywhere, 
and for the first week had gone every- 
where. But whenever his hostess looked 
for him, to present another and not so re- 
cent a lion, he was generally found either 
humbly carrying an ice to some neglect- 
ed dowager, or talking big game or in- 
ternational yachting or tailors to a circle 
of younger sons in the smoking-room, 
just as though several hundred attrac- 
tive and distinguished people were not 
waiting to fling the speeches they had 


prepared on Africa at him, in the draw- 
ing-room above. He had suddenly dis 
appeared during the second week of his 
stay in London, which was also the last 
week of the London season, and mana- 
gers of lecture tours and publishers and 
lion-hunters, and even friends who cared 
for him for himself, had failed to find 
him at his lodgings. Trevelyan, who 
had known him when he was a travelling 
correspondent and artist for one of th: 
great weeklies, had found him at the club 
the night before, and had asked him to 
his wife’s impromptu dinner, from whic} 
he had at first begged off, but on learning 
who was to be there, had changed his 
mind and accepted. Mrs. Trevelyan was 
very glad he had come; she had always 
spoken of him as a nice boy, and nov 
that he had become famous, she liked him 
none the less, but did not show it before 
people as much as she had used to. Sh 
forgot to ask him whether he knew lis 
beautiful compatriot or not, but she took 
it for granted that they had met, if not 
at home, .t least in London, as they had 
both been made so much of, and at the 
same houses. 

The dinner was well on its way tow 
ards its end, and the women had begun 
to talk across the table, and to exchange 
bankers’ addresses, and to say ‘* Be sure 
and look us up in Paris,” and ‘* When do 
you expect to sail from Cowes?” They 
were enlivened and interested, and the 
present odors of the food and flowers 
and wine, and the sense of leisure before 
them, made it seem almost a pity that 
such a well-suited gathering should have 
to separate for even a summer's pleasure 

The Austrian minister was saying this 
to his hostess, when Sir Henry Kent, who 
had been talking across to Phillips the 
novelist, leaned back in his place and 
said, as though to challenge the attention 
of every one: ‘‘I can’t agree with you 
Phillips. I am sure no one else will.” 

‘*Dear me,” complained Mrs. Trevel- 
yan, plaintively, ‘“‘what have you been 
saying now, Mr. Phillips? He always has 
such debatable theories,” she explained 

**On the contrary, Mrs. Trevelyan, 
answered the novelist, ‘‘it is the other 
way. It is Sir Henry who is making all 
the trouble. He is attacking one of the 
oldest and dearest platitudes I know.” He 
paused for the General to speak, but the 
older man nodded his head for him to go 
on. ‘*He has just said that fiction is 
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stranger than truth,” continued the nov- 
elist. ‘He says that I—that people who 
write could never interest people who 
read if they wrote of things as they real- 
ly are. They select, he says—they take 
the critical moment in a man’s life and 
the erises, and want others to believe that 
that is what happens every day. Which 
He thinks 
that life is commonplace and uneventful, 
that is, uneventful in a picturesque or 
dramatic way. He admits that women’s 
lives are saved from drowning, but that 
they are not saved by their lovers, but 
longshoreman, with a wife and six 
children, who five pounds for 
doing it. That's it, is it not?” he asked. 

The General nodded and_ smiled. 
‘What 1 said to Phillips was,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ that if things were related just 
as they happen, they would not be inter- 
esting. People do not say the dramatic 
things they say on the stage or in novels; 
in real life they are commonplace or sor- 
did—or disappointing. I have seen men 
die on the battle-field, for instance, and 


t is not, so the General says. 


bv a 


accepts 


they never cried, ‘I die that my country 
may live,’ or,‘ I have got my promotion 
at last’; they just stared up at the surgeon 


and said, ‘ Have I got to lose that arm?’ 
1, ‘I am killed, I think.’ You see, when 
men are dying around you, and horses are 
plunging, and the batteries are firing, one 
doesn’t have time to think up the appro- 
priate remark for the occasion. I don't 
believe, now, that Pitt’s last words were, 
‘Roll up the map of Europe.’ A man 
who could change the face of a continent 
would not use his dying breath in making 
epigrams. It was one of his secretaries 
or one of the doctors who said that. And 
the man who was capable of writing 
home, ‘All is lost but honor,’ was just 
the sort of a man who would lose more 
battles than he would win. No; you, 
Phillips,” said the General, raising his 
voice as he became more confident and 
conscious that he held the centre of the 
stage, ‘‘and you, Trevelyan, don’t write 
and paint every-day things as they are. 
You introduce something for a contrast 
or for an effect; a red coat in a landscape 
for the bit of color you want, when in real 
life the red coat would not be within 
miles; or you have a band of music play- 
ing @ popular air in the street when a 
murder is going on inside the house. 
You do it because it is effective; but it 
isn't true. Now Lord Caithness was tell- 


ing us the other night at the club on this 
very matter 

‘Oh, that’s hardly fair,” laughed Tre- 
velyan; ‘‘you'’ve rehearsed all this be- 
fore. You've come prepared.” 

‘* No, not at all,” frowned the General, 
sweeping on. ‘He said that before he 
was raised to the bench, when he practised 
criminal law, he had brought word to a 
man that he was to be reprieved, and to 
another that he was to die. Now, you 
know,” exclaimed the General, with a 
shrug, and appealing to the table, ‘* how 
that would be done on the stage or in a 
novel, with the prisoner bound ready for 
execution, and a galloping horse, and a 
fluttering piece of white paper, and all 
that. Well, now, Caithness told us that 
he into the man’s cell and said, 
‘You have been reprieved, John,’ or Wil- 
liam, or whatever the fellow’s name was. 
And the man looked at him and said: ‘Is 
that so? That’s good—that’s good; and 
that was all he said. And then, again, 
he told one man whose life he had tried 
very hard to save: ‘The Home Secretary 
has refused to intercede for you. I saw 
him at his house last night at nine 
o'clock.’ And the murderer, instead of 
saying, ‘My God! what will my wife and 
children do?’ looked at him, and repeat- 
ed, ‘At nine o'clock last night!’ just as 
though that was the important part of 
the message.” 

‘** Well, but, General,” said Phillips, 
smiling, ‘‘ that’s dramatic enough as it is, 
I think. Why—” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted the General, quick- 
ly and triumphantly. ‘‘ But that is not 
what you would have made him say, is it ? 
That's my point.” 

‘There was aman told me once,” Lord 
Arbuthnot began, leisurely—‘‘ he was a 
great chum of mine, and it illustrates 
what Sir Henry has said, I think —he 
was engaged to a girl, and he had a mis- 
understanding or an understanding with 
her that opened both their eyes,at a dance, 
and the next afternoon he called, and 
they talked it over in the drawing-room, 
with the tea-tray between them, and 
agreed to end it. On the stage he would 
have risen and said, ‘Well, the comedy 
is over, the tragedy begins, or the curtain 
falls’; and she would have gone to the— 
piano and played Chopin sadly while he 
made his exit. Instead of which he got 
up to go without saying anything, and 
as he rose he upset a cup and saucer on 


went 
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the tea-table, and said, ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon”; and she said, * It isn’t broken”; 
and he went out. You see,” the young 
man added, smiling, ‘‘there were two 
young people whose hearts were break- 
ing, and yet they talked of teacups, not 
because they did not feel, but because 
custom is too strong on us and too much 
for us. We do not say dramatic things 
or do theatrical ones. It does not make 
interesting reading, but it is the truth.” 

Exactly,” cut in the Austrian minister, 
eagerly. ‘‘ And then there is the prerog- 
ative of the author and of the playwright 
to drop a curtain whenever he wants to, 
or to put a stop to everything by ending 
the chapter. That isn’t fair. That isan 
advantage over nature. When some one 
accuses some one else of doing something 
dreadful at the play, down comes the 
curtain quick and keeps things at fever 
point, or the chapter ends with a lot of 
stars, and the next page begins with a 
description of a sunset two weeks later. 
To be true, we ought to be told what the 
man who is accused said in reply, or 
what happened during those two weeks 
before the sunset. The author really 
has no right to choose only the critical 
moments, and to shut out the common- 
place, every-day life by a sort of literary 
closure. That is, if he claims to tell the 
truth.” 

Phillips raised his eyebrows and looked 
carefully around the table. ‘‘ Does any 
one else feel called upon to testify ?” he 
asked. 

‘It’s awful, isn’t it, Phillips,” laughed 
Trevelyan, comfortably, ‘‘to find that 
the photographer is the only artist, after 
all? I feel very guilty.” 

‘*You ought to,” pronounced the Gen- 
eral, gayly. He was very well satisfied 
with himself at having held his own 
against these clever people. ‘‘And I 
am sure Mr. Gordon will agree with me, 
too,” he went on, confidently, with a bow 
towards the younger man. ‘* He has seen 
more of the world than any of us, and he 
will tell you, I am sure, that what hap- 
pens only suggests the story, it is not 
complete in itself. That it always needs 
the author’s touch, just as the rough dia- 
mond—” 

** Oh, 
ed Phillips. ‘‘My feelings are not hurt 
as badly as that.” 

Gordon had been turning the stem of 
a wineglass slowly between his thumb 


thanks, thanks, General,” laugh- 
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and his finger while the others were 
talking, and looking down at it smiling 
Now he raised his eyes as though hy 
meant to speak, and then dropped then 
again. ‘I am afraid, Sir Henry,” hy 
said, ‘that I don’t agree with you at all 

Those who had said nothing felt a cer 
tain satisfaction that they had not com 
mitted themselves. The Austrian ministe: 
tried to remember what it was he had 
said, and whether it was too late to r 
treat, and the General looked blankly at 
Gordon and said, ‘‘ Indeed, sir.” 

‘You shouldn't have called on that 
last witness, Sir Henry,” said Phillips 
smiling. ‘* Your case was very good as it 
was. 

‘I am quite sure,” said Gordon, ser 
ously, ‘that the story Phillips will nev: 
write is a true story, but he will not writ: 
it because people would say it is impos 
sible, just as you have all seen sunsets 
sometimes that you knew would be laugh 
ed at if any one tried to paint them. W: 
all know such a story, something in om 
own lives, or in the lives of our friends 
Not ghost stories or stories of adventure 
but of ambitions that come to nothing, 
of people who were rewarded or punished 
in this world instead of in the next, and 
love stories.” 

Phillips looked at the young man keen 
ly and smiled. ‘* Especially love stories,’ 
he said. 

Gordon looked back at him as if he did 
not understand. 

‘*Tell it, Gordon,” said Mr. Trevelyai 

“Yes,” said Gordon, nodding his head 
in assent, ‘‘[ was thinking of a particu 
lar story. It is as complete, I think, and 
as dramatic as any of those we read. It 
is about a man I met in Africa. It is not 
a long story,” he said, looking around the 
table tentatively, ‘* but it ends badly.” 

There was a silence much more appre 
ciated than a polite murmur of invitation 
would have been, and the simply smart 
people settled themselves rigidly to catch 
every word for future use. They realized 
that this would be a «ty which had not 
as yet appeared in the newspapers, an¢ 
which would not make a part of Gordes + 
book. Mrs. Trevelyan smiled encoura 
gingly upon her former protégé; she was 
sure he was going to do himself credit: 
but the American girl chose this chance. 
when all the other eyes were turned ex 
pectantly towards the explorer, to look 


at her lover. 
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‘‘We were on our return march from 
Lake Tehad to the Mobangi,” said Gor- 
don. ‘*' We had been travelling over a 
month, sometimes by \, ater and sometimes 
through the forest, and we did not expect 
to see any other white men besides those 
of our own party for several months to 

ome. In the middle of a jungle late one 

afternoon I found this man lying at the 
foot of a tree. He had been cut and 
beaten and left for dead. He was cover- 
ed with - ; he had been very badly cut. 
[t was as much of a surprise to me, you 
understand, as it would be to you if you 
vere driving through Trafalgar Square 
in a hansom, and an African lion should 
spring up on your horses’ haunches. We 
believed we were the only white men that 
had ever succeeded in getting that far 
south. Crampel had tried it, and no one 
knows yet whether he is dead or alive; 
Doctor Schlemen had been eaten by can- 
nibals, and Major Bethume had turned 
back two hundred miles further north, 
and we could no more account for this 
man’s presence than if he had been 
dropped from the clouds. Lieutenant 
Royce, my surgeon, went to work at him, 
and we halted where we were for the 
night. In about an hour the man moved 
and opened his eyes. He looked up at us 
and said, ‘ Thank God !’—because we were 
white, 1 suppose—and went off into uncon- 
sciousness again. When he came to the 
next time, he asked Royce, in a whisper, 
how long he had to live. He wasn’t the 
sort of § man you had to lie to about a 
thing like that, and Royce told him he did 
not think he could live for more than an 
hour or two. The man moved his head 
to show that he understood, and raised his 
hand to his throat and began pulling at 
his shirt, but the effort sent him off into 
a fainting fit again. I opened his collar 
for him as gently as I could, and found 
that his fingers had clinched around a 
silver necklace that he wore about his 
neck, and from which there hung a gold 
locket slfaped like a heart.” 

Gordon raised his eyes slowly from 
the observation of his finger-tips as they 
rested on the edge of the table before him 
to those of the American girl who sat 
opposite. She had heard his story so far 
without any show of attention, and had 
been watching, rather with a touch of 
fondness in her eyes, the clever earnest 
face of Arbuthnot, who was following 
Gordon's story with polite interest. But 
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now, at Gordon’s last words, she turned 
her eyes to him with a look of awful in- 
dignation, which was followed, when she 
met his calmly polite look of inquiry, by 
one of fear and almost of entreaty. 

‘*When the man came to,” continued 
Gordon, in the same conventional mono- 
tone, ‘‘he begged me to take the chain 
and locket to a girl whom he said I 
would find either in London or in New 
York. He gave me the address of her 
banker. He said: ‘Take it off my neck 
before you bury me; tell her I wore it 
ever since she gave it me. That it has 
been a charm and loadstone to me. That 
when the locket rose and fell against my 
breast, it was as if her heart was press- 
ing against mine and answering the beat- 
ing and throbbing of the blood in my 
veins.’ ”’ 

Gordon paused, and returned to the 
thoughtful scrutiny of his finger-tips. 

‘The man did not die,” he said, rais- 
ing his head. ‘* Royce brought him back 
into such form again that in about a 
week we were able to take him along 
with us on a litter. But he was very 
weak, and would lie for hours sleeping 
when we rested, or mumbling and rav- 
ing in a fever. We learnt from him at 
odd times that he had been trying to 
reach Lake Tchad, to do what we had 
done, without any means of doing it. He 
had had not more than a couple of dozen 
porters and a corporal’s guard of Senega- 
lese soldiers. He was the only white man 
in the party, and his men had turned on 
him, and left him as we found him, car- 
rying off with them his stock of provi- 
sions and arms. He had undertaken the 
expedition on a promise from the French 
government to make him governor of the 
territory he opened up if he succeeded, but 
he had had no official help. If he failed, 
he got nothing; if he succeeded, he did so at 
his own expense and by his own endea- 
vors. It was only a wonder he had been 
able to get as far as he did. He did not 
seem to feel the failure of his expedition. 
All that was lost.%m the happiness of 
getting back alivé t@ this woman with 
whom he was in “love. He had been 


three days alone before we found him,» 


and in those three days, while he waited 
for death, he had thought of nothing but 
that he would never see her again. He 
had resigned himself to this, had given 
up all hope, and our coming seemed like 
a miracle to him. I have read about 
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men in love, I have seen it on the stage, 
I have seen it in real life, but I never 
saw a man so grateful to God and so 
happy and so insane over a@ woman as 
this man was. He raved about her when 
he was feverish, and he talked and talked 
to me about her when he was in his senses. 
The porters could not understand him, 
and he found me sympathetic, I sup- 
pose, or else he did not care, and only 
wanted to speak of her to some one, 
and so he told me the story over and 
over again as I walked beside the lit- 
ter, or as we sat by the fire at night. 
She must have been a very remarkable 
girl. He had met her first the year be- 
fore, on one of the Italian steamers that 
ply from New York to Gibraltar. She 
was travelling with hef father, who was 
an invalid going to Tangier for his 
health; from Tangier they were to go 
on up to Nice and Cannes, and in the 
spring to Paris and on to London for this 
season just over. The man was going 
from Gibraltar to Zanzibar, and then on 
into the Congo. They had met the first 
night out; they had separated thirteen 
days later at Gibraltar, and in that time 
the girl had fallen in love with him, and 


had promised to marry him if he would 


let her, for he was very proud. He had 
to be. He had absolutely nothing to 
offer her. She is very well known at 
home. I mean her family is: they have 
lived in New York from its first days, 
and they are very rich. The girl had 
lived a life as different from his as the 
life of a girl in society must be from that 
ofavagabond. He had been an engineer, 
a newspaper correspondent, an officer 
in a Chinese army, and had built bridges 
in South America, and led their little 
revolutions there, and had seen service on 
the desertsin the French army of Algiers. 
He had no hme or nationality even, for 
he had left America when he was sixteen ; 
he had no family, had saved no money, 
and was trusting everything to the suc- 
cess of this expedition into Africa to make 
him known and to give him position. It 
was the story of Othello and Desdemona 
over again. His blackness lay from her 
*point of view, or rather would have lain 
from the point of view of her friends, in 
the fact that he was as helplessly ineli- 
gible a young man as a cowboy. And 
he really had lived a life of which he had 
no great reason to be proud. He had ex- 
isted entirely for excitement, as other men 
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live to drink until they kill themselves 
by it; nothing he had done had count 

for much except his bridges. They ar 
still standing. But the things he had 
written are lost in the columns of th: 
daily papers. The soldiers he had foug|; 
with knew him only as a man who cared 
more for the fighting than for what tl. 
fighting was about, and he had been as 
ready to write on one side as to fight on 
the other. He was a rolling stone, and 
had been a rolling stone from the time he 
was sixteen and had run away to 
up to the day he had met this girl, when 
he was just thirty. Yet you can see how 
such a man would attract a young, im 

pressionable girl, who had met only thos: 

men whose actions are bounded by tly 

courts of law or Wall Street, or the young 

er set who drive coaches and who live tli 

life of the clubs. She had gone throug! 

life as some people go through pictur 

galleries, with their catalogues marked at 
the best pictures. She knew nothing of 
the little fellows whose work was skied. 
who were trying to be known, who wer 

not of her world, but who toiled and pray 

ed and hoped to be famous. This man 
“ame into her life suddenly with his sto 

ries of adventure and strange people and 
strange places, of things done for the lov: 
of doing them and not for the reward o1 
reputation, and he bewildered her at first, 
I suppose, and then fascinated, and then 
won her. You can imagine how it was, 
these two walking the deck together dur 
ing the day, or sitting side by side when 
the night came on, the ocean stretched 
before them. The daring of his present 
undertaking, the absurd glamour that is 
thrown over those of us who have gone 
into that strange country from. which 
some travellers return, and the pictu- 
resqueness of his past life. It is no won 
der the girl made too much of him. I do 
not think he knew what wascoming. He 
did not pose before her. I am quite sure 
from what I know of him that he did not. 
Indeed, I believed him when he said that 
he had fought against the more than in 
terest she had begun to show for him 
He was the sort of man women care for, 
but they had not been of this womans 
class or calibre. It came to him like a 
sign from the heavens. It was as if a 
goddess had stooped tohim. He told her 
when they separated that if he succeeded. 
if he opened this unknown country, if he 
was rewarded as they had promised to re- 
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ward him, that he might dare to come to 
her: and she called him her knight-errant, 
and gave him her chain and locket to 
wear, and told him whether he failed or 
succeeded it meant nothing to her, and 
that her life was his while it lasted, and 
her soul as well. \ 

‘“‘T think,” Gordon said, stopping ab- 
ruptly, with an air of careful considera- 
tion, ‘‘ that those were her words as he 
repeated them to me.” 

He raised his eyes thoughtfully tow- 
ards the face of the girl opposite, and 
then glanced past her, as if he were try- 
ing to recall the words the man had used. 
The fine beautiful face of the woman was 
white and drawn around the lips, and 
she gave a quick appealing glance at her 
hostess, as if she would beg to be allowed 
togo. But Mrs. Trevelyan and her guests 
were watching Gordon or toying with the 
things in front of them. The dinner had 
been served, and not even the soft move- 
ments of the servants interrupted the 
young man’s story. 

‘You can imagine a man,” Gordon 
went on, more lightly, ‘‘ finding a han- 
som cab slow when he is riding from the 
station to see the woman he loves; but 
imagine this man urging himself and the 
rest of us to hurry when we were in the 
heart of Africa, with six months’ travel in 
front of us before we could reach the first 
limits of civilization. That is what this 
man did. When he was still on his lit- 
ter he used to toss and turn, and abuse 
the bearers and porters and myself be- 
cause we moved so slowly. When we 
stopped for the night he would chafe and 
fret at the delay; and when the morn- 
ing came he was the first to wake, if he 
slept at all, and eager to push on. When 
at last he was able to walk, he worked 
himself into a fever again, and it was 
only when Royce warned him that he 
would kill himself if he kept on that he 
submitted to be carried, and forced him- 
self to be patient. And all the time the 
poor devil kept saying how unworthy he 
was of her, how miserably he had wasted 
his years, how unfitted he was for the 
great happiness which had come into his 
life. J suppose every man says that when 
he isin love; very properly, too; but the 
worst of it was, in this man’s case, that it 
was so very true. He was unworthy of 
her in everything but his love for her. 
It used to frighten me to see how much 
he cared. Well, we got out of it at last, 
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and reached Cairo, and saw white faces 
once more, and heard women’s voices, 
and the strain and fear of failure were 
over, and we could breathe again. I was 
quite ready enough to push on to Lon- 
don, but we had to wait a week for the 
steamer, and during that time that man 
made my life miserable. He had done 
so well, and would have done so much 
more if he had had my equipment, that 
I tried to see that he received all the 
credit due him. But he would have none 
of the public receptions, and the audience 
with the Khedive, or any of the fuss they 
made over us. He only wanted to get 
back to her. He spent the days on the 
quay watching them load the steamer and 
counting the hours until she was to sail, 
and even at night he would leave the 
first bed he had slept in for six months, 
and would come into my room and ask 
me if I would not sit up and talk with 
him until daylight. You see, after he 
had given up all thought of her, and be- 
lieved himself about to die without see- 
ing her again, it made her all the dearer, 
I suppose, and made him all the more 
fearful of losing her again. 

‘*He became very quiet as soon as we 
were really under way, and Royce and I 
hardly knew him for the same man. He 
would sit in silence in his steamer-chair 
for hours, looking out at the sea and 
smiling to himself, and sometimes, for he 
was still very weak and feverish, the 
tears would come to his eyes and run 
down his cheeks. ‘This is the way we 
would sit,’ he said to me one night, * with 
the dark purple sky and the strange South- 
ern stars over our heads, and the rail of 
the boat rising and sinking below the 
line of the horizon. And I can hear 
her voice, and I try to imagine she is still 
sitting there, as she did the last night out, 
when I held her hands between mine.’” 
Gordon paused a moment, and then went 
on more slowly: ‘‘I do not know whether 
it was that the excitement of the journey 
overland had kept him up or not, but as 
we went on he became much weaker and 
slept more, until Royce became anxious 
and alarmed about him. But he did not 
know it himself; he had grown so sure 
of his recovery then that he did not un- 
derstand what the weakness meant. He 
fell off into long spells of sleep or uncon- 
sciousness, and woke only to be fed, and 
would then fall back to sleep again. And 
in one of these spells of unconsciousness 
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he died. He died within two days of 
land. He had no home and no country 
and no family, as I told you, and we bur- 
ied him at sea. He left nothing behind 
him, for the very clothes he wore were 
those we had given him—nothing but the 
locket and the chain which he had told 
me to take from his neck when he died.” 
Gordon's voice had grown very cold 
and hard. He stopped and ran his fin- 
gers down into his pocket and pulled 
out a little leather bag. The people at 
the table watched him in silence as he 
opened it and took out a dull silver chain 
with a gold heart hanging from it. 
‘*This is it,” he said, gently. He lean- 


ed across the table, with his eyes fixed on 
those of the American girl, and dropped 
“Would you 


the chain in front of her. 
like to see it?” he said. 

The rest moved curiously forward to 
look at the little heap of gold and silver 
as it lay on the white cloth. But the girl, 
with her eyes half closed and her lips 
pressed together, pushed it on with her 
hand to the man who sat next her, and 
bowed her head slightly, as though it 
was an effort for her to move at all. 
The wife of the Austrian minister gave a 
little sigh of relief. 

‘‘T should say your story did end bad- 
ly, Mr. Gordon,” she said. ‘It is terri- 
bly sad, and so unnecessarily so.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Lady Arbuthnot, 
thoughtfully—‘‘I don’t know; it seems 
to me it was better. As Mr. Gordon 
says, the man was hardly worthy of her. 
A man should have something more to 
offer a woman than love; it is a woman’s 
prerogative to be loved; any number of 
men may love her; it is nothing to their 
credit; they cannot help themselves.” 

‘‘Well,” said General Kent, ‘‘if all 
true stories turn out as badly as that one 
does, I will take back what I said against 
those the story-writers tell. I prefer the 
ones Anstey and Jerome make up. I 
call it a most unpleasant story.” 

‘**But it isn’t finished yet,” said Gor- 
don, as he leaned over and picked up the 
chain and locket. ‘‘ There is still a little 
more.” 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the wife 
of the Austrian minister, eagerly. ‘* But 
then,” she added, ‘‘ you can’t make it any 
better. You cannot bring the man back 
to life.” 

‘*No,” said Gordon, ‘but I can make 
it a little worse.” 
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‘*Ah, I see,” said Phillips, with a story 
teller’s intuition—“‘ the girl.” ' 

‘The first day I reached London | 
went to her banker's and got her ad 
dress,” continued Gordon. “And I wrot 
saying I wanted to see her, but before | 
could get an answer I met her the next 
afternoon at a garden party. At least 
did not meet her; she was pointed out t: 
me. I saw a very beautiful girl sw 
rounded by a lot of men, and asked wh 
she was, and found out it was the woma 
I had written to, the owner of the chai 
and locket, and I was also told that her 
engagement had just been announced to 
a young Englishman of family and po 
sition who had known her only a fey 
months, and with whom she was very 
much in love. So you see,” he went on 
smiling, ‘that it was better that he died 
believing in her and in her love for him 
Mr. Phillips, now, would have let hin 
live to return and find her married, but 
nature is kinder than writers of fiction 
and quite as dramatic.” 

Phillips did not reply to this, and th: 
General only shook his head doubtfully 
and said nothing. So Mrs. Trevelyan 
looked at Lady Arbuthnot, and the ladies 
rose and left the room. When the men 
had left them, a young girl went to 
the piano, and the other women seated 
themselves to listen, but Miss Egerton, 
saying that it was warm, stepped out 
through one of the high windows on to 
the little baleony that overhung the gar 
den. It was dark out there and cool, and 
the rumbling of the encircling city sound 
ed as distant and as far off as the reflection 
seemed that its million lights threw up 
to the sky above. The girl leaned her 
face and bare shoulder against the rough 
stone wall of the house, and pressed her 
hands together, with her fingers locking 
and unlocking and her rings cutting 
through her gloves. She was trembling 
slightly, and the blood in her veins was 
hot and tingling. She heard the voices 
of the men as they entered the drawing 
room, the momentary cessation of th: 
music at the piano and its renewal, and 
then a figure blocked the light from the 
window, and Gordon stepped out of it 
and stood in front of her with the chain 
and locket in his hand. He held it tow- 
ards her, and they faced each other for a 
moment in silence. 
me Will you take it now?” he said. 

\. The girl raised her head and drew her- 
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self up until she stood straight and tall 
before him. ¥‘‘ Have you not punished 
me enough ?” she asked, in a whisper. 
“Are you not satisfied? Was it brave? 
Was it manly? Is that what you have 
learnt among your savages—to torture a 
woman?’ She stopped with a quick sob 
of pain and pressed her hands against 
her breast. 

Gordon observed her curiously with 
cold consideration. ‘‘ What of the suf- 
ferings of the man to whom you gave 
this?” he asked. ‘‘Why not consider 
him? What was your bad quarter of 
an hour at the table, with your friends 
around you, to the year he suffered dan- 
ger and physical pain for you—for you, 
remember ?” 

The girl hid her face for a moment in 
her hands, and when she lowered them 
again her cheeks were wet and her voice 
was changed and softer. ‘‘They told 
me he was dead,” she said. ‘*Then it 


was denied, and then the French papers 
told of it again, and with horrible detail, 
and how it happened.” 

Gordon took a step nearer her. ‘‘ And 
does your love come and go with the 
editions of the daily papers?” he asked, 


fiercely. ‘‘If they say to-morrow morn- 
ing that Arbuthnot is false to his princi- 
ples or his party, that he is a bribe-taker, 
a man who sells his vote, will you believe 
them and stop loving him?” He gave 
a sharp exclamation of disdain. ‘‘ Or will 
you wait,” he went on, bitterly, ‘‘ until 
the Liberal organs have had time to deny 
it? Is that the love, the life, and the soul 
you promised the man who—” 

There was a soft step on the floor of the 
drawing-room, and the tall figure of young 
Arbuthnot appeared in the opening of the 
window as he looked doubtfully out into 
the darkness. Gordon took a step back 
into the light of the window, where he 
could be seen, and leaned easily against 
the railing of the balcony. His eyes were 
turned towards the street, and he noticed 
over the wall the top of a passing omni- 
bus, and the glow of the men’s pipes who 
sat on it. 

‘*Miss Egerton ?” asked Arbuthnot, his 
eyes still blinded by the lights of the 
room he had teft. ‘‘Is she here? Oh, 
is that you ?” he said, as he saw the move- 
ment of the white dress. ‘‘I was sent 
to look for you,” he said. ‘They were 
afraid something was wrong.” He turn- 
ed to Gordon, as if in explanation of his 


lover-like solicitude. ‘‘It has been a 
pretty hard week, and it has kept one 
pretty well on the go all the time, and 
I thought Miss Egerton looked tired at 
dinner.” 

The moment he had spoken, the girl 
came towards him quickly, and put her 
arm inside of his, and took his hand. 

He looked down at her wonderingly at 
this show of affection, and then drew her 
nearer, and said, gently: ‘*‘ You are tired, 
aren't you? Icame to tell you that Lady 
Arbuthnot is going. She is waiting for 
you.” 

It struck Gordon, as they stood there, 
how handsome they were and how well 
suited. They took a step towards the 
window, and then the young nobleman 
turned and looked out at the pretty garden 
and up at the sky, where the moon was 
struggling against the glare of the city. 

“It is very pretty and peaceful out 
here,” he said, ‘‘is it not? It seems a pity 
to leave it. Good-night,Gordon, and thank 
you for your story.” He stopped, with one 
foot on the threshold, and smiled. ‘* And 
yet, do you know,” he said, ‘‘I cannot 
help thinking you were guilty of doing 
just what you accused Phillips of doing. 
I somehow thought you helped the true 
story out a little. Now didn’t you? Was 
it all just as you told it? Or am I 
wrong ?” 

‘‘No,” Gordon answered; ‘you are 
right. I did change it a little, in one 
particular.” 

‘* And what was that, may I ask ?” said 
Arbuthnot. 

‘The man did not die,” Gordon an- 
swered. 

Arbuthnot gave a quick little sigh of 
sympathy. ‘* Poor devil!” he said, softiy; 
‘**poor chap!” He moved his left hand 
over and touched the hand of the girl, 
as though to reassure himself of his own 
good fortune. Then he raised his eyes 
to Gordon’s with a curious puzzled look 
inthem. ‘‘ But then,” he said, doubtful- 
ly, ‘‘if he is not dead, how did you come 
to get the chain ?” 

The girl’s arm within his own moved 
slightly, and her fingers tightened their 
hold upon his hand. 

‘*Oh,” said Gordon, indifferently, ** it 
did not mean anything to him, you see, 
when he found he had lost her, and it 
could not mean anything to her. It is 
of no value. It means nothing to any 
one—except, perhaps, to me.” 
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GLIMPSES OF 


WESTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 


11.—ST. PAUL 

T is just thirty years since Anthony 

Trollope ascended the Mississippi to 
the head of navigation and the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and recorded his impressions 
of the works of nature and of man along 
the shores of that river. As might per- 
haps have been expected, he admired with 
enthusiasm the works of nature, and as 
might certainly have been expected, he 
found little to admire in the handiwork 
of man. ‘I protest that of all the river 
scenery that I know, that of the upper 
Mississippi is by far the finest and the 
most continued. One thinks, of course, 
of the Rhine; but, according to my idea 
of beauty, the Rhine is nothing to the 
upper Mississippi.... The idea constantly 


occurs that some point on every hill-side 


would form the most charming site ever 
yet chosen for a noble residence.” Thus 
Trollope wrote of the upper Mississippi; 
and thus again of the ‘‘twin cities” that 
are the subject of our present inquisition : 
**St. Paul contains about 14,000 inhabi- 
tants, and, like all other American towns, 
is spread over a surface of ground adapt- 
ed to the accommodation of a very ex- 
tended population. As it is belted on 
one side by the river, and on the other by 
the bluffs which accompany the course of 
the river, the site is pretty and almost ro- 
mantic.”” The other ‘‘twin” is so much 
the later born that to few Minneapolitans 
does it ever occur that it had even seen 
the light in 1861. ‘‘Going on from Min- 
nehaha, we came to Minneapolis, at which 
place there is a fine suspension-bridge 
across the river, just above the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and leading to the town of 
that name. Till I got there I could hard- 
ly believe that in these days there should 
be a living village called Minneapolis by 
living men. I presume I should describe 
it as a town, for it has a municipality and 
a post-office, and of course a large hotel. 
The interest of the place, however, is in 
the saw-mills.” 

I do not mean to celebrate again the 
growth of St. Paul and Minneapolis from 
these small beginnings, which is the mar- 
vel even of the marvellous West. But 
for our immediate purpose it is necessary 
to bear in mind not only the rapidity of 
the growth of the two cities, but the in- 


AND 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


tensity of the rivalry between then—a ri 
valry which the stranger hardly compre 
hends, however much he may have heard 
of it, until he has seen the workings of it 
on the spot. Indeed, it is scarcely accu 
rate to describe the genesis of Minneapolis, 
in particular, asa growth atall. St. Paul 
has been developed from the frontier 
trading-post of the earlier days by an 
evolution the successive stages of which 
have left their several records, but Min 
neapolis has risen like an exhalation, 
or, to adopt even a mustier comparison, 
has sprung from the heads of its project 
ors full-panoplied in brick and mortar 
There are traces of the village that Trol 
lope saw, and there are the towering 
structures of a modern city, and there is 
nothing between. In this electric air, 
where there is so little ‘‘ precipitation” in 
the atmosphere and so much in every 
thing else, where ‘‘the flux of mortal 
things” is not a generalization of the 


mind, but a palpable fact of daily expe 
rience, where antiquity means the day be 
fore yesterday, and posterity the day after 
to-morrow, the present is the most con 
temptible of tenses, and men inevitably 
come to think and live and build in the 


future-perfect. A ten-story building in a 
ten-acre lot requires explanation, and this 
seems to be the explanation ;—this, and the 
adjacency of the hated rival. In St. Paul 
the elevator came as a needed factor in 
commercial architecture, since the strip 
of shore to which the town was confined 
in Trollope’s time still limits and cramps 
the business quarter, and leaves only the 
vertical dimension available for expan- 
sion. Towering buildings are the nor- 
mal outcome of such a situation. Min 
neapolis, on the other hand, occupies a 
table-land above the river, which at pre- 
sent is practically unlimited. Although, 
of course, every growing or grown town 
must have a most frequented part—a cen- 
tre where land is costlier than elsewhere 
and buildings rise higher—the altitude of 
the newest and tallest structures of Min- 
neapolis could scarcely be explained with- 
out reference to the nearness of St. Paul, 
and the intensity of the local pride born 
of that nearness. If the physical neces- 
sities of the case prescribed ten-story 
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buildings in St. Paul, the moral necessity 
of not being outdone would prescribe 
twelve-story buildings for Minneapolis. 
Evidently there could be no better 
places than the twin cities to study the 
development of Western architecture, or 
rather to ascertain whether there is any 
such thing. There seems to be among 
the Western lay populations a faith that 
there is, which is none the less firm for 
being a trifle vague, and this faith is 
shared by some of the practitioners of ar- 
chitecture in the West. In the inscruta- 
ble workings of our official architecture 
one of these gentlemen came to be ap- 
pointed a few years ago the supervising ar- 
chitect of the Treasury. It is a measure of 
the extent and intelligence of the nation- 
al interest in the art that this functionary, 
with little more than the official status of 
a clerk, and with no guarantee that he 
has any professional status whatever, has 
little less than the eediliary powers of an 
Augustus. To have found a city of brick 
and to have left a city of marble is a 
boast that more than one supervising ar- 
chitect could have paraphrased in declar- 
ing that he found the government archi- 
tecture Renaissance and he left it Gothic, 
or that he found it Gothic and he left it 
nondescript, while each successive incum- 
bent could have declared that he found 
it and left it without architectural tradi- 
tions and without architectural restraints. 
The ambition of the architect immediate- 
ly in question was not sectarian so much 
as sectional. To him it seemed that a 
bureau had too many traditions which to 
other students seemed to have none at 
all. Not personally addicted to swearing 
to the words of any master, he considered 
that the influence of authority in his 
office was much too strong. He was 
himself from the remote West, and in an 
interview setting forth his hopes and pur- 
poses, shortly after he came into the office 
from which he was shortly to go out, he 
explained that ‘‘ Eastern” conventionali- 
ties had had altogether too much sway in 
the previous conduct of the office, and 
that he meant to embody ‘‘ Western ideas” 
in the public buildings. In the brief in- 
terval before his retirement he designed 
many monuments, from which one should 
be able to derive some notion of Western 
architectural ideas, and one of these is 
the government building at Minneapolis. 
This edifice is mainly remarkable for the 
multitude of ill-assorted and unadjusted 
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features which it exhibits, especially for 
the ‘‘grand choice” of pediments which 
its fronts present—pediments triangular 
and curved, pediments closed and broken 
—and for the variety and multiplicity of 
the cupolas and lanterns and crestings by 
which the sky-line is tormented into vio- 
lent agitation. The features themselves 
cannot be ‘* Western,” since they are by 
no means novel, the most recent of them 
dating back to Sir Christopher Wren, and 
it must be the combination or the remark- 
able profusion of ‘‘ things” that consti- 
tutes the novelty and the Westernness 
which it was the mission of the author to 
introduce into our public architecture. 
The City Hall and Court-house in St. 
Paul is a large and conspicuous building, 
the more conspicuous for being isolated 
in the midst of an open square, and it is 
unfortunate in design, or the absence of 
it, the arrangement of its voids and solids 
being quite unstudied and casual, and the 
aggregation quite failing to constitute a 
whole. There are by no means so many 
features in it as in the government build- 
ing at Minneapolis, nor are they classic; 
but the architect has introduced more 
‘‘things” than he was able to handle, 
and they are equally irrelevant to the pile 
and to each other, especially the tower 
that was intended to be the culminating 
feature of the composition, but which 
fails to fulfil its purpose from any point 
of view, crowning as it does a recessed 
angle of the front. This also is a conge- 
ries of unrelated and unadjusted parts, 
and in the light of the illustrations of his 
meaning furnished by our official spokes- 
man, this also may be admitted to be char- 
acteristically W——-n. The same admis- 
sion may reluctantly be made concern- 
ing the similar Chamber of Commerce, 
which consists architecturally of two 
very busy and bustling fronts, compiled 
of ‘‘features” that do not make up a 
physiognomy, and which stands upon a 
massive sash frame of plate-glass. As 
a matter of fact, these things have their 
counterparts in the East, only there they 
are not referred to the geography, but to 
the illiteracy or insensibility of the design- 
er, and this classification seems simpler, 
and, upon the whole, more satisfactory. 
Minneapolis has a compensation for its 
newness in the fact that when its public 
buildings came to be projected, the fash- 
ion of such edifices as these had passed 
away. If the work of Mr. Richardson 
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has been much misunderstood, as I tried 
to point out in speaking of the domestic 
architecture of Chicago, if its accidents 
have been mistaken by admiring disciples 
for its essence, even if its essential and 
admirable qualities do not always suffice 
to make it available as a model, it is ne- 
cessary only to consider such buildings as 
have just been mentioned to perceive how 
beneficial, upon the whole, his influence 
has been, for it has at least sufficed to 
make such buildings impossible—impos- 
sible, at least, to be done by architects 
who have any pretensions to be ‘‘in the 
movement ’’—and it is hard to conceive 
that they can be succeeded by anything 
so bad. The City Hall of Minneapolis, 
for instance, was projected but a few 
years later than its government building, 
but in the interval Richardson’s influence 
had been at work. That influence is be- 
trayed both in the accepted design now 
in course of execution and in the other 
competitive designs, and it has resulted in 
a specific resemblance to the public build- 
ing at Pittsburg which its author pro- 
fessed his hope to make ‘‘a dignified pile 
of rocks.” The variations which the au- 
thors of the Minneapolis City Hall have 


introduced in the scheme they have re- 
produced in its general massing and in 
its most conspicuous features are not all 


improvements. By the introduction of 
grouped openings into its solid shaft the 
tower of Pittsburg is shorn of much of its 
power; nor can the substitution be com- 
mended in its upper stage of a modifica- 
tion of the motive employed by Ricbard- 
son in Trinity, Boston, and derived by 
him from Salamanca, for the simpler 
treatment used in the prototype of this 
building as the culminating feature of a 
stark and lofty tower. The far greater 
elaboration of the corner pavilions of the 
principal fronts, also, though in part justi- 
fied by the greater tractability of the ma- 
terial here employed, tends rather to con- 
fusion than to enrichment. On the oth- 
er hand, the more subdued treatment of 
the curtain wall between the tower and 
the pavilions gives greater value and de- 
tachment to both, and is thus an advance 
upon the prototype; and the central gable 
of the subordinate front is distinctly more 
successful than the corresponding feature 
of Pittsburg, the archway, withdrawn be- 
tween two protecting towers, of which the 
suggestion comes from medizval milita- 
ry architecture. Observe, however, that 
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the derivation of the general scheme of 
the building and of its chief features from 
an earlier work is by no means an im 
peachment of the architect's original- 
ity, provided the precedent he chooses 
be really applicable to his problem, and 
provided he analyze it instead of repro 
ducing it without analysis. In what else 
does progress consist than in availing 
one’s self of the labor of one’s predeces 
sors? Ifthe Grecian builders had felt the 
pressure of the modern demand for noy- 
elty, and had endeavored to comply with 
it by making dispositions radically new, 
instead of refining upon the details of 
an accepted type, or if the medizyal 
builders had done the same thing, it is 
manifest that the typical temple or the 
typical cathedral would never have come 
to be built, that we should have had no 
Parthenon and no Cologne. The require- 
ments of the Minneapolis building, a 
court - house and town-hall, are nearly 
enough alike to those of the county build- 
ing at Pittsburg to make it credible that 
the general scheme of the earlier work 
may by force of merit have imposed 
itself upon the architect of the later. 
The general difference of treatment is the 
greater richness and elaboration of the 
newer structure, and this is a legitimate 
consequence of the substitution of free- 
stone for granite, while the differences of 
detail and the introduction at Minneapo- 
lis of features that have no counterpart 
at Pittsburg suffice to vindicate the de 
signer from-the reproach of having fol- 
lowed his model thoughtlessly or with 
servility. So far as can be judged from 
the drawings, the municipal building of 
Minneapolis, when it comes to be finished, 
will be a monument of which the Minne- 
apolitans will have a right to be proud 
for better reasons than mere magnitude 
and costliness. 

Another work, this time completely ex- 
ecuted, by the designers of the City Hall, 
the public library of Minneapolis, betrays 
also the influence of Richardson. The 
motive of the principal front, an arcade 
bounded by round towers and surmount- 
ed by a story of blank wall, was pretty 
evidently suggested by his unexecuted 
design for a similar building at Buffalo. 
The precedent here is perhaps not so di- 
rectly in point, seeing that the effective- 
ness of an arcade increases with its length, 
and in a much greater ratio, and that the 
arcade here is not only much shorter than 
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in the projected building, 
but is still further short- 
ened to the eye by being 
heightened and earried 
through two stories. The 
towers, too, would have 
been more effective had it 
been practicable to give 
greater solidity to their 
lower Yet the 
building is distinctly suc- 
cessful, and its most hap- 
py feature, the gabled cen- 
tre that includes the en- 
tranee, is one which illus- 
trates the inventiveness of 
the designers, as well as 
their power of judicious se- 
lection and modification. 
As was remarked in the 
paper on Chicago, the ar- 
chitectural activity of the 
West is not largely ecclesi- 
astical, and the churches 
are for the most part as 
near to traditional models 
as their designers have the 
knowledge to bring them. 
In the Eastern States a 


stages. 


great many interesting es- 
says have been made tow- 
ards solving the modern 
problem of a church in 
which the pulpit and not 


the altar is the central 

point of design, while yet retaining an 
ecclesiastical expression. There is an ed- 
ifice in St. Paul called ‘‘The People’s 
Chureh,” in which the designer seems 
purposely to have avoided an ecclesiasti- 
cal expression, and to have undertaken to 
typify in brick and stone the wild, free the- 
ology of the West. He has so far succeeded 
that nobody could possibly take the result 
of his labors for a church in the usual ac- 
ceptation of the term, but this negative 
attainment does not yet constitute a posi- 
tive architectural success. It may be that 
Western ideas in theology are thus far 
somewhat too sketchy to form a basis for 
the establishment of an architectural type, 
since mere negation is insusceptible of 
architectural expression. The People’s 
Church does not lack, however, many of 
the qualities that should belong to every 
building as a building, apart from its 
destination. In spite of such unhappy 
freaks as that by which the stone base- 
ment merges into the brick superstructure 
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Long and Kees, Architects, 


with no architectural mark of the transi- 
tion, and cuts the openings quite at ran- 
dom, or as that by which the brick wall, 
for a considerable but indefinite extent, is 
quite promiscuously aspersed with irregu- 
lar bits of stone, it shows a considerable 
skill in the placing and detailing of fea- 
tures, and the disposition of the openings 
gives the principal front a grateful sense 
of stability and repose. The ample en- 
trances designate it as a place of popular 
assembly, and possibly its religious pur- 
pose may be taken to be confessed, though 
somewhat shamefacedly, in the wheel- 
window at the centre of one front, and 
the tall traceried opening at the centre of 
the other, which are the only relics of ec- 
clesiastical architecture that are suffered 
to appear. It is evident that it is a ‘* Peo- 
ple’s”” something, and possibly this is as 
near to a specification of its purpose as the 
neo-theologians have attained. In this 
case, as it is notoriously difficult for a 
man to give expression to an idea of which 
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THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH, ST. PAUL 
J. W. Stevens, Architect 


he is not possessed, the architectural am- 
biguity is assuredly not to be imputed to 
the architect. 

A Unitarian church in Minneapolis is 
also an unconventional specimen. of 
church architecture, though it could not 
be taken for anything but a church, and 
it is undeniably a vigorous performance, 
consisting of massive, well-divided, and 
‘** well-punched ” walls in a monochrome 
of dark red sandstone. The novelty and 
the unconventionality, however, seem, 
both in composition and in de- 
tail, to have been sought rather 
than to have proceeded from the 
conditions of the problem, and 
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position and in the design of the features, 
especially in the open fenestration of th. 
transept gable, and its strong contrast wit} 
the solider flanks of wall pierced only by 
the smaller openings that indicate th: 
gallery staircases, the slope of which ji 
also expressed in the masonry of the wal 
itself; and the low polygonal tower ef 
fectually unites and dominates the tw: 
fronts. The innovation in the treatment 
of detail, by which what is common), 
the ‘‘wrought work” of a building in fa 
cile sandstone is left rough-faced, is a 
eaprice that seems also to proceed from 
the pursuit of novelty, and that gains no 
thing in vigor for what it loses in refine 
ment. A rough-faced moulding seems to 
be a contradiction in terms, yet here not 
only are the mouldings rough-faced, but 
also the columns and colonnettes, and the 
corbelled pinnacles that detach the tower 
and the gables, and it is only in the cop 
ings of these that the asperities of the 
sandstone are mitigated. Slovenliness is 
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the effect is so far marred by le ie 


the loss of the naturalness and / 
straightforwardness that justify 
a departure from convention. 
For example, even in a galleried 
church the division into two 
stories can scarcely be considered 
the primary fact of the building, 
though this division is the pri- 
mary fact of this design, and 
is emphasized by the torus that 
is the most conspicuous mould- 
ing. For all that, there is 





much felicity in the general dis- — PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. PAUL.—Gilbert and Taylor, Architects 
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not vigor, and in the 
coarsening of this detail 
the designer, in spite of 
having produced a vig 
orous and interesting 
work, exposes himself to 
the critical amenity be- 
stowed by Dryden upon 
ilkanah Settle, that ‘* his 
style is boisterous and 
roughhewn.” 

A more conventional 
anda quite unmistakable 
example of church build- 
ing is a Presbyterian 
church in St. Paul, which 
follows the established 
ecclesiastical type, al- 
beit with a recognition 
of the modern demand 
that a church - shall 
be a good place in 
which to preach and to be preached to 

a demand which here, as often else- 
where, is met by shortening the arms of 
the cruciform plan until the church is 
virtually limited to the crossing. It is no 
disparagement to the present design to 
say that in its general composition it 
seems to have been suggested by,—and at 
any rate it suggests,—an early and inter- 
esting work of Mr. Richardson’s, a church 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, upon which 
it improves at some points, notably in the 
emphatie exposition of the masonic struc- 
ture. At other points the variation is not 
so successful. The tower at Springfield 
With its attached turret, the entrance arch 
at its base, and the broach-spire with pin- 
nacle detached over the squinches, is a 
very vigorous piece of design. In the cor- 
responding feature at St. Paul the relation 
between the two superposed open stages 
is not rhythmic or felicitous, though each 
in itself is well modelled, and the transi- 
tion from the tower to the shingled spire, 
marked by shingled pinnacles without a 
parapet, is distinctly unfortunate. For all 
that, the church is a studied and scholarly 
performance. 

In the material and materializing de- 
velopment of the West it is not surpris- 
ing that the chief object of local pride 
should not be the local church, but the 
local hotel. ‘Of course a large hotel ” 
is now, as in Trollope’s time, a necessary 
ingredient of a local ‘‘ boom.” In respect 
of architecture the large hotel of Minne- 
apolis has a decided advantage over the 
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large hotel of St. Paul. For the cara- 
vansary of the older town is an example 
of the kind of secular Victorian Gothic 
that was stimulated by the erection of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s Midland Hotel in Lon- 
don, than which a less eligible mode} 
could scarcely be put before an untrained 
designer, since there is little in it to re- 
deem an uneasy and uninteresting design 
except carefully studied and carefully ad- 
justed detail. This careful study and ad- 
justment being omitted, as they are in the 
Hotel Ryan, and a multiplicity of features 
retained and still further confused by a 
‘andom introduction of color, the result 
is a bewildering and saltatory edifice 
which has nothing of interest except the 
banded piers of the basement. The 
West House in Minneapolis is a much 
more considerable structure. It has a 
general composition, both vertically and 
lateraily, consisting in the former case of 
three divisions, of which the central is 
rather the most important, and in the 
latter of an emphasis of the centre and 
the ends in each front and of a subordi- 
nation of the intervening wall. Here 
also there is a multiplicity of features, 
but they are not so numerous or distrib- 
uted so much at random as to prevent us 
from seeing the countenance,—for unde- 
niably the building has a physiognomy, 
and that is in itself an attainment. ‘In 
artistic quality the features are very vari- 
ous, and the one trait they seem to have 
in common is a disregard for academic 
correctness or for purity of style. This is 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS.—L. S. Bullington, Architect. 


conspicuous in the main entrance, which 
is perhaps the most effective and success- 
ful of them, being a massive and pow- 
erful porte cochére, in which, however, 


an unmistakably Gothic 
dwarf column adjoins a 
panelled pilaster, which as 
unmistakably owes its or- 
igin to the Renaissance, 
and a like freedom of ec- 
lecticism may be observed 
throughout the building. 
In its degree this freedom 
may be Western, though a 
European architect would 
be apt to dismiss it in- 
discriminately as Ameri- 
can, whereas an American 
architect would be more 
apt to ask himself, with 
respect to any  particu- 
lar manifestation of it, 
whether it was really, and 
not only conventionally, 
a solecism. In this place 
the conjunction does not 
strike one as incongruous, 
but there are other fea 
tures in which the incon- 
gruity is real, such as the 
repeated projections of 
long and ugly corbels to 
support things that are 
pretty evidently there 


trievably executed. 





mainly for the pur 
pose of being sup 
ported. The im 
pregnable criti 
cism of the Vicar 
of Wakefield that 
the picture would 
have been better 
if the artist had 
taken more pains, 
is especially appli 
cable to this edi 


fice. It might 
have been both 
chastened and 


clarified by sever 
er study, but it is 
a compliment to 
it, as American 
hotel architecture 
goes, to wish that 
it had been more 
carefully matured 
by its designer be 
fore being irre- 


The interior presents 
several interesting points of design as wel] 
as of arrangement, but perhaps it owes its 
chief attractiveness to the rich and quiet 
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decoration of those 
of its rooms that 
been intrust- 
Brad- 
for 
has 


have 
¢ d to Mr. 
street. who 
many years 
been acting as an 
evangelist of good 
taste to the two 
cities,and who for 
at least the earlier 
of those years must 
felt that he 
vangelist 
in partibus. The 
interiordesign and 
decoration of the 


have 
was an e 


house at 
Minneapolis are a 
yet impor- 
tant illustration of 
but in 
teriors are beyond 
the scope of this 
paper. For public 
works other than 
buildings 
the two cities are 
yet very 

The site 
. Paul makes 


Opera - 
more 


his skill; 


+ 1° 
public 


not as 
notable. 
of St 


bridge across the river at this point a 
very conspicuous object, and perhaps no- 
where in the world would a noble and 


monumental bridge be more effective. 
The existing bridges, however, are works 
of the barest utility, apparently designed 
by railroad engineers with no thought of 
anything beyond efficiency and economy, 
and they are annoying interruptions to 
the panorama unrolled to the spectators 
from the hill-side in the shining reach of 
the great river. Minneapolis has been 
more fortunate in this respect, although 
the river by no means plays so important 
a part in its landscape. The suspension- 
bridge of Trollope’s time has, of course, 
long since disappeared, having been re- 
placed by another, built in 1876 from the 
designs of Mr. Griffith, which was a high- 
ly picturesque object,and was perhaps the 
most satisfactory solution yet attained, 
though by no means a completely satis- 
factory solution, of the artistic problem 
involved in the design of a suspension- 
bridge—a problem which to most design- 
ers of such bridges does not appear to be 
invoived in it at all. It is unfortunate 
that, although the Minneapolitans appre- 
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LUMBER EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS.—Long 
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and Kees, Architects. 


ciated this structure as one of their chief 
municipal ornaments, they should have 
sacrificed it, whereas there could scarcely 
have been any insuperable difficulty in lo- 
‘ating the site of the new bridge where 
the new exigencies demanded so that the 
old might be preserved. In another re- 
spect Minneapolis has derived a great ad- 
vantage from the necessity of taking long 
views that is imposed upon her people 
by the conditions of their lives. This is 
the reservation, at the instigation of a 
few provident and public-spirited citizens, 
of the three lakes that lie in the segment 
of a circle a few miles inland from the 
existing city, and of the strip of land con- 
necting them. Even now, with little im- 
provement beyond road-making, the cir- 
cuit of the future parks is a delightful 
drive, and when Minneapolis shall have 
expanded until they constitute a bounding 
boulevard, the value of them as a munici- 
pal possession will be quite incalculable. 
The aspect of the commercial quarters 
of the two cities has more points of dif- 
ference than of resemblance. The differ- 
ences proceed mainly from the fact al- 
ready noted that the commercial quarter 
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of St. Paul is cramped as well as limited 
by the topography, and that it is all eom- 
ing to be oceupied by a serried mass of 
lofty buildings, whereas the lofty build 
ings of Minneapolis are still detached ob- 
jects erected in anticipation of the press- 
ure for room that has not yet begun to be 
felt. It is an odd illustration of the local 
rivalry that although the cities are so 
near together, the architects are confined 
to their respective fields, and it is very 
unusual, if not unexampled, that an ar- 
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chitect of either is employed in the other. 
Such an employment would very likely 


be resented as incivism. Eastern ar- 
chitects are admitted on occasion as out 
of the competition, but in the main each 
city is built according to the plans of the 
local designers. The individual charac- 
teristics of the busiest and most successful 
architects are thus impressed upon the 
general appearance of the towns, and go 
to widen the difference due to natural 
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causes. The best examples of commercial 
architecture in Minneapolis, such as the 
Bank of Commerce, and the Lumber Ex 
change before its extension and heighten 
ing, have the same straightforward and 
severely business-like character as the 
buildings designed by Mr. Root in Chi- 
cago, and indeed they seem to owe nota 
little to suggestions derived from him. 
The entrance to the Lumber Exchange 
pretty distinctly recalls some of his 
entrances, and the manner in which the 
centre of the longer front is 
signalized also indicates an ad 
miring study of Mr. Root’s 
work. Here this is managed 
by projecting shallow oriels, 
carried through the five central 
stories of the building on each 
side of the ample opening in 
each story directly over the en- 
trance, and by flanking this 
central bay in the upper di- 
vision with narrow and solid 
turrets, corbelled and _ pinna- 
cled. The scheme is not so 
effectively wrought out-as it 
deserves to be, and as it might 
be. The central feature is not 
developed into predominance, 
and the main divisions of the 
building are no more empha- 
sized in treatment than the di 
visions between the intermedi 
ate stories. The observer may 
recur to the Vicar of Wake- 
field to express his regret that 
the promise of so promising a 
scheme should not have been 
fulfilled, although, in spite of 
its shortcomings, the result is 
a very respectable ‘‘ business 
block.” These remarks ap- 
ply to the original build 
ing, and not to the building 
it has since been recon- 
structed by the addition 
of two stories, which throw 
out the relations of its parts, and make 
it difficult to decipher the original 
scheme. The Bank of Commerce is as 
frankly utilitarian as the Lumber Ex 
change, the designer having relaxed the 
restraint imposed upon him by the pro- 
saic and pedestrian character of his prob- 
lem only in the design of the scholarly 
and rather ornate entrances. For the 
rest, the architecture is but the expres- 
sion of the structure, which is ex- 
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pressed clearly and with vigor. 
The longer front shows the 
odd notion of emphasizing the 
centre by withdrawing it, a 
procedure apparently irration- 
al, which has, however, the 
compensation of giving value 
and detachment to the en- 
The prob- 
lem was much more promising 
than that of the Lumber Ex 
change, seeing that here, with 
an ample area, there are but 


trance at its base. 


six stories against ten, and it 
is out of all comparison better 
solved. The four central sto 
ries are grouped by piers con- 
tinued through them and con- 
nected by round arches above 
the fifth, while the first and 
sixth are sharply separated in 
treatment, the former as an 
unmistakable basement, with a 
plain segment-headed opening 
in each bay, and the latter as 
an unmistakable attic, with a 
triplet of lintelled and shafted 
openings aligned over each of 
the round arches. The fronts 
are, moreover, distinguished, 
without in the least compro- 
mising the utilitarian purpose 
of the structure, by the use of 
the architectural devices the 
lack of which one deplores 
in the other building, inso- 
much that the difference be- 
tween the two is the difference between 
a building merely blocked out and a fin- 
ished building, and suggests again that 
the Lumber Exchange must have been de- 
signed under pressure. The building of 
the Globe newspaper in Minneapolis is a 
vigorous composition in Richardsonian 
Romanesque, excessively broken and di- 
versified, doubtless, for its extent, but 
with interesting pieces of detail, and with 
a picturesque angle tower that comes in 
very happily from several points of view 
of the business quarter. The emphatic 
framing of this tower between two plain 
piers is a noteworthy point of design, and 
so is the use of the device that empha- 
sizes the angles throughout their whole 
extent, while still keeping the vertical 


‘lines in subordination to the horizontal. 


Among the business blocks of St. Paul 
the building of the Pioneer Press news- 
paper is eminent for the strictness with 


CORNER OF BANK OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


which the design conforms itself to the 
utilitarian conditions of the structure, and 
the impressiveness of the result attained, 
not in spite of those apparently forbid- 
ding conditions, but by means of them. 
Here also Mr. Root’s buildings, to which 
this praise belongs in so high a degree, 
have evidently enough inculeated their 
lesson upon the designer of the present 
structure. An uncompromising parallel- 
opiped of brown brick rears itself to the 
height of twelve stories, with no break at 
all in its outline, and with no architect- 
ure that is not evolved directly from the 
requirements of the building. One does 
not seem to be praising a man very high- 
ly to praise him for talking prose when 
he has a prosaic subject. A mere incom- 
petency to poetry would apparently suf- 
fice to earn this moderate eulogy. Yet, 
in fact, nothing is much rarer in our ar- 
chitecture than the power to deny one’s 
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THE GLOBE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. 
E, Townsend Mix, Architect. 


self irrelevant beauties. The Pioneer 
Press building is a basement of three 
stories, the first story of the brick-work 
counting in with the two-story substruc- 
ture of masonry, carrying a superstruc- 
ture of seven, crowned with an attic of two. 
This latter feature pro- 
ceeds, doubtless, from the 
special requirement of a 
newspaper office super- 
posed upon a_ business 
block, and it may be in- 
ferred that to this require- 
ment is due the greater en- 
richment of the lower of 
the two attic stories—con- 
trary to the usual arrange- 
ment, and testifying the ar- 
chitect’s belief, mistaken or 
not, that the editorial func- 
tion is of more dignity and 
worthier of celebration than 
the typographical. Atany 
rate, the unusual disposi- 
tion is architecturally for- 
tunate, since it provides, in 





the absolutely plain openings of 
what is presumably the compos 
ing-room, a grateful interval be 
tween the comparative richness 
of the arcades beneath and of the 
cornice above. In the main front, 
the ample entrance at the centre 
supplies a visible motive for the 
vertical as well as for the subordi 
nate lateral division. It is deve! 
oped through the three stories of 
the basement, and it is recognized 
in a prolongation upward of its 
flanking piers through the central 
division, which is completed by 
round arches, the spandrels of 
which are decorated, and through 
the attic, so as to effect a triple 
division for the front. The unos 
tentatious devices are highly ef- 
fective by which the monotony 
that would result from an identi- 
cal treatment of the seven central 
stories is relieved, while the im 
pression made by the magnitude 
of such a mass is retained. The 
terminal piers are left entirely-un- 
broken throughout all their extent, except 
for a continuous string course above tlie 
eighth story, whic! might better have been 
omitted, since it cuts the intermediate piers 
very awkwardly, and detracts from the 
value of the heavier string course only one 
story higher, that has an evident reason 
of being as the springing course of the 
arcade, while the intermediate piers are 
crossed by string courses above the fifth 
and the ninth stories, so as to give to the 
central and dominant feature of the main 
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composition a triple division of its 
own into a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. 

The building is very successful, 
and the more successful because 
the designer has shirked nothing 
and blinked nothing, but out 
of this nettle, commercial 
lemands, has_ plucked 


a 
this flower, commer- 


cial architecture. The 
same praise of an en- 
tire relevancy to its 
purpose belongs to the 


Bank of Minnesota, a 

well- proportioned and 
well-divided piece of ma- 

sonry,in spite of more effort 

at variety in outline, and of 
somewhat more of fantasy in 
detail. The former is mani- 
fested in the treatment of the 
roof, in which the gables of the 
upper story are relieved against 

a low mansard; and the latter in 
the design of these gables and of 
the rich and effective entrance. 
The problem, as one of composition, 
is very much simplified here, since 
the building is of but six stories, 
and the dilemma of monotony or 
miscellany which so awfully con- 
fronts the designers of ten and 
twelve story buildings does not 
present itself. The lower two 
stories, though quite differently 
detailed, are here grouped into an 
architectural basement, the group- 
ing being emphasized in the main 
front by the extension of the en- 
trance through both. The super- 
structure is of three stories, quite 
identical and very plain in treat- 
ment, and above is the lighter and 
more open fenestration of the ga- 
bled attic. 

Of far more extent and pretension than 
this, being indeed perhaps the costliest and 
most ‘‘important” of all the business 
blocks of St. Paul, is the building of the 
New York Life-Insurance Company. In 
saying that the total impression of this 
edifice is one of picturesque quaintness, 
one seems to deny its typicalness, if not 
its appropriateness as a housing and an 
expression of the local genius, for assured- 
ly there is nothing quaint about the West- 
ern business man or his procedures dur- 
ing business hours, however quaint and 
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even picturesque one 
may find him when 
relaxing into anecdote 
in his hours of ease. 
The building owes its 
quaintness in great 
part to the division of 
its superstructure into 
two unequal masses‘ 
flanking a narrow 
court, at the base of 
which is the main en- 
trance. The general 
arrangement is not 
uncommon in the 
business blocks’ of 
New York. The un- 
equal division into 
masses of which one 
is just twice as wide 
as the other looks ca- 
pricious in the present 
detached condition of 
the building, though 
when another lofty 
building abuts upon | 
it the inequality will 
be seen to be a sen- 
sible precaution to 
secure the effective 
lighting of the nar- 
rower mass, the light 
for the wider being 
secured by a_ street 
upon one side and by 
the court upon the 
other. Even so, this 
will not be so intui- 
tively beheld as the 
fact of the inequality 
itself,and as the differ- 
ences of treatment to 
which it gives rise and 
by which it is empha- 
sized; for the quaint- 
ness resulting from 
the asymmetry is so far from being un- 
grateful to the designer that he has seized 
upon it with avidity, and developed it by 
all the means in his power. Quaintness is 
the word that everybody uses spontaneous- 
ly toexpress the character of the Dutch and 
Flemish Renaissance,and the treatment of 
these unequal gables is obviously derived 
from Flemish examples. The origin of 
their crow steps and ailerons is unmis- 
takable, and the treatment of the grouped 
and somewhat huddled openings,and their 
rounded pediments and bull’s-eyes, rich- 
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BANK OF MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL.—Wilec« 


ly and heavily framed in terra-cotta, is 
equally characteristic, to the point of 
being baroque. This character and the 
picturesqueness that results from it, al- 
though confined to the gables, give the 
building its prevailing expression. A mas- 
sive basement of two stories in mason- 
ry carries the five stories of brick-work 
heavily quoined in stone that constitute 
the body of the building, and this is itself 
subdivided by slight but sufficient differ- 
ences, the lower story being altogether of 
masonry and the upper areaded. An in- 
termediate story,emphatically marked off 
above and below, separates this body from 
the two-story roof, the gables of which we 
have been considering. The main en- 
trance, which gives access to a stately and 
sumptuous corridor, seems itself extrane- 
ous to the building, having little congruity 
either with the straightforward and struc- 
tural treatment of the main building, or 
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with the bulbous pictur 
esqueness of the gables. 
The care with which its 
detail is studied is evi 
dent, and also the ele 
gance of the detail in its 
kind and in its place, but 
it does not seem to be in 
its place anywhere out 
of-doors, and still less as 
applied to the entrance of 
a business block to which 
it is merely applied, and 
from which it is not 
developed. Its extreme 
delicacy, indeed, almost 
gives the impression that 
it is meant to be a still 
small voice of protest on 
the part of an ‘* Eastern” 
architect against a ‘‘ bois- 
terous and roughhewn ” 
Westernness. A. still 
smaller voice of schol- 
arly protest seems to be 
emitted by the design of 
the neighboring Endicott 
arcade, the voice of one 
erying, very softly, in the 
wilderness. So ostenta- 
tiously discreet is the de- 
tail of this building, in- 
deed, so minute the scale 
of it, and so studious the 
avoidance of anything 
like stress, and the effort 
for understatement, that 
the very quietness of its remonstrance 
gives it the effect of vociferation. 

“ He who, in quest of quiet, ‘Silence!’ hoots, 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes.” 

It seems to be a distinct expostulation, 
for example, with the architect of the 
Guaranty Loan building in Minneapolis, 
which has many striking details, not 
without ingenuity, and certainly not 
without ‘‘enterprise,”’ but as certainly 
without the refinement that comes of a 
studied and affectionate elaboration, inso- 
much that this also may be admitted to 
be W n, and to invite the full force of 
Dryden's criticism. The building in the 
exterior of which this mild remonstrance 
is made has an interior feature that 
is noteworthy for other qualities than 
the avoidance of indiscretion and over- 
statement, the ‘‘arcade,”’ so called, from 
which it takes its name, a broad cor- 
ridor, sumptuous in material and treat- 
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nent to the ** pa- 
atial ” point, 
mne’s admiration 
for which is 
not destroyed, 
though it is 
ibated, by a con- 
sideration of its 
irrelevancy to a 
business block. 
The building of 
the New York 
Life in Minneap- 
olis, by the same 


architects as the 
building of the 
same corporation 
in St. Paul, is 
more readily rec- 
ognizable by a 


TOP OF NEW YORK LIFE-INSURANCE BUILDING, ST. PAUL. 
New-Yorker as Babb, Cook, and Willard, Architects, 
their work. It 
is amuch more commonplace anda much _ sonry, carrying a central division also of 
more utilitarian composition—a basement four and an attic of two, the superstruc- 
of four stories, of which two are in ma-_ ture being of brick-work. The two prin- 
cipal divisions are too nearly 
equal, nor does the change of 
material effected by building the 
upper two stories of the base- 
ment in brick-work achieve the 
rhythmic relation for the attain- 
ment of which it was doubtless 
introduced, but the structure is 
nevertheless a more satisfactory 
example of commercial architect- 
ure than the St. Paul building. 
RK LiFe “INSURANCE: C2 Its entrance, of four fluted and 
wi banded columns of a very free 
Roman Doric, with the platform 
on consoles above, has strength 
and dignity, and is a feature that 
can evidently be freely exposed 
to the weather, and that is not 
incongiuous as the portal of a 
great commercial building. A 
very noteworthy feature of the 
interior is the double spiral stair- 
case in metal, that has apparent- 
ly been inspired by the famous 
rood screen of St. Etienne du 
Mont in Paris, and that is a 
very taking and successful de- 
sign, in which the treatment of 
the material is ingenious and 
characteristic. 

We have seen that the hud- 
dled condition of the business 
quarter of St. Paul, practically 

ENTRANCE TO NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, ST. PAUL. a disadvantage in comparison 
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NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Babb, Cook, and Willard, Architects. 


with the spaciousness of Minneapolis, has 
become architecturally a positive advan- 
tage. The natural advantages with re- 
spect to the quarters of residence seem to 
be strongly on the side of St. Paul. The 
river-front at Minneapolis is not avail- 
able for house-building, nor is there any 
other topographical indication of a fash- 
ionable quarter, except what is furnished 
by the slight undulations of 
the plateau. The more pre- 
tentious houses are for the 
most part scattered, and, of 
course, much more isolated 
than the towering commer- 
cial buildings. On the oth- 
er hand, the fashionable 
quarter of St. Paul is dis- 
tinctly marked out by na- 
ture. It could not have 
been established anywhere 
but at the edge of the bluff 
overhanging the town and 
commanding the Mississip- 
pi. Surely this height must 
have been one of those em- 
inences that struck the im- 
agination of Trollope when 
they were yet unoccupied. 
And now the ‘“‘ noble resi- 
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dences™” have come to 
crown the hill-side, and 
really noble residences 
many of them are. There 
are perhaps as skilfully 
designed houses in the 
younger city, and cer 
tainly there are houses 
as costly; but there is 
nothing to be compared 
with the massing of the 
handsome houses of St. 
Paul upon the _ ridge 
above the river.  In- 
, deed, there are very few 
streets in the United 
States that give in as 








mn cl high a degree as Sum 
uk lees, ~~ ~=©0 mit Avenue the sense of 


3) an expenditure liberal 
without ostentation, di 
rected by skill, and re 


ad 





ne 


Sa Iw) Stained by taste. What 


mainly strikes a pilgrim 
from the East is not so 
much the merit of the 
best of these houses as 
the fact that there are 
no bad ones; none, at 
least, so bad as to disturb the general 
impression of richness and refinement, 
and none that make the crude display 
of ‘‘new money” that is to be seen in 
the fashionable quarters of cities even 
richer and far older. The houses rise, 
to borrow one of Ruskin’s eloquent 
phrases, ‘‘in fair fulfilment of domes- 
tic service and modesty of home seclu- 
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sion.” The air of completeness, of finish, 
of ‘‘ keeping,” so rare in American towns, 
is here as marked as at Newport. In the 
architecture there is a wide variety, which 
does not, however, suffice to destroy the 
homogeneousness of the total effect. Sug- 
gestions from the Romanesque perhaps 
prevail, and testify anew to the influence 
of Richardson, though there are sugges- 
tions from the Renaissance and from 
pointed architecture that. show scholar- 
ship as wellas invention. The cleverness 
and ingenuity of a porte cochére of two 
pointed arches are not diminished by the 
likelihood that it was suggested by a cano- 
pied tomb in a cathedral. But, indeed, 
from whatever source the inspiration of 
the architects may have come, it is every- 
where plain that they have had no inten- 
tion of presenting ‘‘examples” of histori- 
cal architecture, and highly unlikely that 
they would be disturbed by the detection 
in their work cf solecisms that were such 
merely from the academic point of view. 
It is searcely worth while to go into 


specific criticism of their domestic work. 
To illustrate it is to show that the design- 
ers of the best of it are quite abreast of the 
architects of the older parts of the coun- 
try, and that they are able to command 
an equal skill of craftsmanship in the 
execution of their designs. 

This does not answer our question 
whether there is any such thing as West- 
ern architecture, or whether these papers 
should not rather have been entitled, 
‘*Glimpses of Architecture in the West.” 
The interest in this art throughout the 
West is at least as general as the interest 
in it throughout the East, and it is attest- 
ed in the twin cities by the existence of a 
flourishing and enterprising periodical, 
the Northwestern Architect, to which I 
am glad to confess my obligations. It is 
natural that this interest, when joined to 
an intense local patriotism, should lead to 
a magnifying of the Westernness of such 
structures as are the subjects of local pride. 
It is common enough to hear the same lo- 
cal patriot who declaims to you in praise 
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of Western architecture explain also that 
the specimens of it which he commends to 
your admiration are the work of architects 
of ‘‘ Eastern” birth or training. Now, if 
not in Dickens’s time, the ‘‘ man of Boston 
raisin’ is recognized in the West to have 
his uses. 


The question whether there is 
any American architecture is not yet so 
triumphantly answered that it is other 
than provincial to lay much stress on lo- 
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DWELLING IN ST. PAUL. 
Mould and MeNichol, Architects. 


cal differences. The general impression 
that the Eastern observer derives from 
Western architecture is the same that 
American architecture in general makes 
upon the European observer, and that is 
that it is a very much emancipated archi 
tecture. Our architects are assuredly less 
trammelled by tradition than those of any 
older countries, and the architects of the 
West are even less trammelled than those 
of the East. 
Their character 
istic buildings 
show this char 
acteristic equal- 
ly, whether they 
be good or 
bad. The tow 
ering commer 
cial structures 
that are forced 
upon them by 
new conditions 
and facilities are 
very seldom spe- 
cimens of any 
historical style, 
and the best and 
the worst of 
them, the most 
and the _ least 
studied,are apt to 
be equally hard 
to classify. To 
be emancipated 
is not a merit, 
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and to judge whether or not it is an ad- 
vantage, one needs to examine the per- 
formances in which the emancipation is 
exhibited. ‘*That a good man be ‘free,’ 
as we call it,” says Carlyle, in one of his 
most emphatic jeremiads—‘‘ be permitted 
to unfold himself in works of goodness 
and nobleness—is surely a blessing to him, 
immense and indispensable; to him and 
to those about him. But that a bad man 
be ‘free ’—permitted to unfold himself in 
his particular way—is, contrariwise, the 


the ecclesiologists operated, during the pe 
riod of modern Gothic at least, with equal 
force, though without any official sane 
tion. To be ‘‘ungrammatical,” not to adopt 
a particular phase of historical architect 
ure, and not to confine one’s self to it in 
a design, was there the unforgivable of- 
fence, even though the incongruities that 
resulted from transcending it were imper- 
ceptible to an artist and obvious only to 
an archeologist. A designer thoroughly 
trained under either of these systems, and 
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fatalest curse you could inflict upon him; 
curse, and nothing else, to him and all 
his neighbors.” 

There is here not a question of morals, 
but of knowledge and competency. The 
restraints in architecture of a recognized 
school, of a prevailing style, are useful 
and salutary in proportion to the absence 
of restraint that the architect is capable 
of imposing upon himself. The secular 
tradition of French architecture, imposed 
by public authority and inculeated by 
official academies, is felt as a trammel by 
many architeets, who, nevertheless, have 
every reason to feel grateful for the power 
of design which this same official curricu- 
lum has trained and developed. In Eng- 
land the fear of the archeologists and of 


then transferred to this country as a prac- 
titioner, must feel, as many such a prac- 
titioner has in fact felt, that he was sud- 
denly unshackled, and that his emancipa- 
tion was an unmixed advantage to him; 
but it is none the less true that his power 
to use his liberty wisely came from the 
discipline that was now relaxed. The 
academic prolusions of the Beaux Arts, 
or the exercises of a draughtsman, have 
served their purpose in qualifying him 
for independent design. The advocates 
of the curriculum of the English public 
schools maintain that, obsolete as it seems, 
even ‘he practice of making Latin verses 
has its great benefits, in imparting to the 
pupil the command of literary form and 
of beauty of diction. There are many 
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FROM A DWELLING IN ST. PAUL. 


Gilbert and Taylor, Architects, 


examples to sustain this contention, as 
well as the analogous contention that a 
faithful study and reproduction of an- 
tique or of medieval architecture are 
highly useful, if not altogether indispen- 
sable, to cultivate an architect’s power of 
design. Only it may be pointed out that 
the use of these studies is to enable the 
student to express himself with more pow- 
er and grace in the vernacular, and that 
one no longer reverts to Latin verse when 
he has really something to say. The 
monuments that are ac- 
cepted as models by the 
modern world are them 
selves the results of the 
labors of successive gen- 


erations. It was by a of be 
secular process that the XY 
same structural elements ‘| 
employed at Thebes and : 
Karnac were developed —~,. —— 
to the perfection of the - ** : 
Parthenon. In propor- , 
tion to the newness of 
their problems it is to be 
expected that the efforts 
of our architects will be 
crude; but there is a 
vast difference between 
the crudity of a serious 
and matured attempt to 
do a new thing and the 
crudity of mere igno- 
rance and self-sufficien- 
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cy. Evidently the prog- 
ress of American archi 
tecture will not be pro 
moted by the labors of 
designers, whether they 
be ** Western” or *‘ East 
ern,” who have merely 
‘lived in the alms bas 
ket.” of architectural 
forms, and whose notion 
of architecture consists in 
multiplying ‘* features,” 
as who should think to 
enhance the expressive 
ness of the human coun 
tenance by adorning it 
with two noses. 

One cannot neologize 
with any promise of suc 
cess unless he knows 
what is already in the dic 
tionary, and a profession- 
al equipment that puts its 
owner really in posses 












DWELLINGS IN ST. PAUL. 
Wilcox and Johnson, Architects. 
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sion of the best that has been done in the 
world is indispensable to successful eclecti- 


cism in architecture. On the other hand, 
it is equally true that no progress can re- 
sult from the labors of architects whose 
training has made them so fastidious that 
they are more revolted by the ecrudity of 
the forms that result from the attempt to 
express a new meaning than by the fail- 
ure to make the attempt, and so conceal 
what they are really doing behind a mask 
of historical architecture, of which the el- 
egance is quite irrelevant. This latter 
fault is that of modern architecture in 
general. The history of that architecture 
indicates that it is a fault even more un- 
promising of progress than the crudities 
of an emancipated architecture, in which 
the discipline of the designer fails to sup- 
ply the place of the artificial check of a 
historical style. It is more feasible to 
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tame exuberances than to create a soul 
under the ribs of death. The emancipation 
of American architecture is thus ulti- 
mately more hopeful than if it were put 
under academic bonds to keep the peace. 
It may freely be admitted that many of 
its manifestations are not for the present 
joyous, but grievous, and that to throw 
upon the individual designer the respon- 
sibility withheld from a designer with 
whom fidelity to style is the first duty is 
a process that fails when his work, as has 
been wittily said, ‘‘shows no more self 
restraint than a bunch of fire-crackers.” 
But these papers have also borne witness 
that there are among the emancipated 
practitioners of architecture in the West 
men who have shown that they can use 
their liberty wisely, and whose work can 
be hailed as among the hopeful begin- 
nings of a national architecture. 
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A COURIER’S RIDE. 


BY F. D 


HE triangular opening of 
my tent framed in as peace- 
ful and pastoral a land- 
scape as ever met the eye. 

Between the trunks of tall deciduous trees 
the broad fertile vale, all opalescent with 
the summer haze, shimmered in the morn- 
ing light, and the distant mountains were 
as blue as Oriental turquoises. To the 
right, on the shoulder of the hill where 
our camp was pitched, great fields of In- 
dian-corn waved and rustled, although no 
breeze could be felt; to the left, a group 
of straw stacks and a thatched cow-shed 
contrasted pleasantly with the dense fo- 
liage of the trees. Birds were singing 
cheerity overhead, the lowing of cows 
and the bleating of sheep came up at in- 
tervals from the farm buildings below, 
and the caw of crows in the corn fields 
completed the chorus of peaceful melo- 
dies. In the shade the untrodden grass 
still sparkled with dew, although the sun 
was high and the air was already heavy 
with the odors of the August heat. As I 
lay there enjoying the delicious languor 
of mind and body aftera dreamless sleep, 
I could scarcely realize that I was not in 
the heart of some prosperous New Eng- 
land farming district. The glistening 


leaves and nodding plumes of the corn so 


MILLET 





familiar to my eye, the sounds, the smells, 
the indescribable glow of a hot August 
morning, all made the illusion so com- 
plete that the realization came but slow- 
ly and painfully to my scattered senses. 
When I crept out of my shelter and look- 
ed around me, there was but little to break 
the homely character of the surround- 
ings. General L ’s white-walled tent 
was, indeed, the only object, besides my 
own modest shelter, that was out of har- 
mony in the rustic composition. General 
L was in command of a force of about 
fifteen hundred men, which held one of 
the numerous advance-posts of the Czaro- 
witz’s army on the Lom in the summer 
of 1877. After a reconnoissance the day 
before, we had encamped about nightfall 
in the outskirts of a Bulgarian village, on 
an eminence overlooking the valley in 
the direction of Rasgrad. 

After a brief toilet I strolled around to 
the door of the General's tent, and found 
him just dressed and awaiting breakfast. 
While we were talking, the sound of one 
shot and then another echoed along the 
ridge and died away in successive waves 
of sound in the quiet valley. This was 
no unusual occurrence, and we paid no 
attention to it beside remarking on the 
delicious quiet of the morning. The 
samovar was soon brought, the teapot 
put on to draw, and we were just sitting 
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LINE OF BATTLE. 


down at the camp table when a Cossack 
came galloping up, saluted, and deliver- 
ed a short, incisive message. The Gener- 
al’s eye brightened, and he called sharply 
for his horse, and proceeded to buckle on 
his sword and revolver, while I lost no 
time in making similar preparations to 
accompany him. Fortunately, as it af- 


terwards turned out, my holsters and de- 


spatch-bag had 
not been removed 
from the saddle. 

Without wait- 
ing for tea, or 
even for a bite of 
bread, we gallop- 
ed off after the 
Cossack,and soon 
came to the line 
of yidettes on the 
ridge to the left 
of the village. 
Here we found 
that horsemen 
had been moving 
down the slopes 
opposite at inter- 
vals since day- 
break, that one of 
the Cossacks had 
fired at a mov- 
ing object in the 
maize field, that 
the shot had been 
returned, and the 
Cossack killed. 
The whole line 
was in a state of 
expectancy and 
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excitement, for the 
indications were 
plain enough that 
a general hostile 
movement was in 
progress, Through 
my glass I could 
see a few horsemen 
slowly moving 
along the foot of 
the hills across 
the vale some ten miles away, but a 
searching inspection of the corn fields 
disclosed no clouds of dust, nor anything 
to indicate the presence of the enemy 
there. The General looked rather anx- 
ious, but said only, ‘‘ We may as well get 
our breakfast while we have the oppor- 
tunity”; and we jogged off towards the 
camp. 

A few hundred yards on our way we 
came to a ploughed field in front of the 
village cemetery, and had nearly crossed 
it when the dull report of a cannon caused 
us both to stop and turn around. Before 
we had time to recover from our surprise 
the sereech of a shell filled the air, and 
with a crash the projectile fell between us 
in the soft earth, and burst, throwing up 

a mass of soft soil, covering us 
both with dust and dirt. We 
paused only to observe the posi- 
tion of the cannon, distinctly 
marked as it was by a cloud of 
smoke, and hurried on.  Pre- 
sently it was apparent that this 
shot was the signal for an at- 
tack, for the rattle of small-arms 
sounded along the crest of the 


THE FIGHT IN THE CEMETERY. 
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ridge where we had been standing but a 
few minutes before, and at the same time 
the whole sky-line was broken by a dark 
irregular rank of men moving rapidly for- 
ward and in our direction, firing as they 
advanced, and half concealed by a canopy 
of smoke ‘iovering in the heated air. 

I am unable to chronicle the exact in- 
cidents of the next few minutes, for my 
excitement, not to say fear, was so over- 
powering that my actions were controlled 
by instinct rather than by reason. The 
fac-simile of a sketch made in my note- 





of, and the first shell probably was in- 
tended for the camp itself. At that mo- 
ment the men were falling in for break- 
fast, and the surprise was so complete 
that they had scarcely time to seize their 
rifles and cartridge-boxes and deploy into 
the cemetery to take shelter behind the 
mounds and tombstones before the Turk- 
ish fire fell heavy upon them. The cool- 
ness of the line officers saved the situa- 
tion, for they brought something like or- 
der out of the utter confusion and tur- 
moil. Every one of them took a musket 
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book at the time will sufficiently indicate 
the condition of my nerves. It may be as 
well to explain that the sketch covers two 
periods. The first outline was‘made while 
the Turks were firing from the ridge at 
the retreating videttes, and I added the 
dark lines on the field to represent the 
killed and wounded after our infantry 
had driven them back again for the first 
time. 

The main body of our force was en- 
camped near the cemetery before spoken 


and ammunition and joined in the fight 
like the private soldiers. With perfect 
calmness many of them directed the men 
how to place themselves and how to sight 
their rifles, exposed to a fearful hail of 
bullets for several minutes before the 
shorter range of the Russian muskets 
would warrant the order to return the 
fire. Scores of wounded were hobbling 
to the rear and many were lying among 
the graves before a shot was fired against 
the enemy. 
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Well sheltered by the ricks in a farm- 
yard, I watched the fight with great anx- 
iety until the Turks began to straggle 
back up the slope out of range, and then 
our men rallied and drove them over the 


crest, strewing the brown stubble field 
with dark bodies of dead and wounded. 
The fight meanwhile had been severe on 
the right, though I knew nothing of it, 
and the General was long since out of 


my sight. I was unable to reach my 
tent for the heavy fire across that part of 
the field, and, leading my horse, made my 
way around through the village to find a 
better point of observation. 

The hot August day is still fresh in my 
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memory as a period of mental intoxica- 
tion, and the panorama that unrolls itself 
before my inner vision every time I think 
of it could not be adequately described 
without far exceeding the limits of space 
at my command. But as I am setting 
forth a few facts as a prelude to my ac- 
count of a summer-day’s ride, it will not 
be out of place to make brief allusion to 
the chief incidents which came within 
my limited range of observation. 

The suddenness of the attack, and the 
overwhelming numbers opposed to us 
(for we afterwards learned that the Turk- 
ish army counted 35,000 infantry, 5000 
cavalry, and 60 field- pieces), instead of 

demoralizing our 
small force, as 
might well have 
been expected, 
seemed, on the 
contrary, to excite 
a spirit of bitter 
animosity, which 
developed as the 
day went on, and 
became a tremen- 
dous stimulant of 
strength and en- 
ergy, and made 
the resistance 
quite unparalleled 
in the history of 
the campaign. For 
hours the firing 
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was so continuous that it seemed impossi- 
ble that there could be one Russian left. 
The tiny valley which was selected as a 
hospital, on account of a spring and some 


cow-sheds as well as for its sheltered po- 
crowded half-way up the 
slopes on all sides with wounded and 
The surgeon and assistant 
looked like butchers, and early in the day 
were obliged to give all their attention to 
pressing cases of hemorrhage, and defer 
all special surgery until the action was 
over. Everything we possessed in the 
way of flannel, linen, or cotton was torn 
into bandages or made into tourniquets, 
but seores died for the lack of even these 
simple appliances. 

Occasionally there would come a sud- 
den pause in the noise of the conflict—a 
pause which was at once a relief and a 
despair, for our hearts stood still with 
dreadful expectancy that the battle was 
lost. During one of these pauses I was 
cautiously making my way through a 
corn field towards one part of the line 
where there had been a sharp struggle— 
cautiously, because the Turkish Circas- 
sians often crept up Indian fashion and 
got a shot at us— when I heard low 
voices near me. The waving maize was 
quite as high as my head and very dense, 
so I could see only a short way, even in 
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the direction the rows were planted. Not 
daring to stir, I waited breathlessly until 
the voices became more audible, and | 
heard the welcome sound of the Russian 
tongue. Brushing aside the screen of 
corn leaves, I witnessed a strange and pa 
thetic scene. Four infantrymen had just 
rescued their captain from the hands of 
the Turks, and, grievously wounded as he 
was, and stripped stark naked by the ene 
my, they had borne him thus far towards 
the hospital on a small springless cart. 
Even at that moment, in spite of all their 
rude but tender care, he had died from 
exhaustion and loss of blood. The poor 
fellows, with patient pathos in their 
voices, were now discussing whether to 
conceal the body there and return to the 
front, or to continue their way to the hos- 
pital, in the forlorn hope of surgical aid. 
They finally decided on the latter course, 
and as they toiled on, I noticed that every 
one of them was in real need of some sur- 
gical treatment himself. 

The only cheerful incident of the fight 
was the arrival of two companies of in- 
fantry reserves, who succeeded in getting 
up about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
We were hunted and harassed, without 
food, with very little water, with no shel- 
ter from the heat, with rapidly diminish- 
ing ammunition, and horribly increasing 

list of dead and 
wounded, to say no- 
thing of the num- 
bers disabled by 
sunstroke. The 
fresh troops brought 
balm to every 
wound and new 
strength to every 
heart. With what 
joy and confidence 
we looked at their 
sturdy, honest faces 
as they laid down 
the loads of extra 
ammunition they 
had been carrying, 
and formed in line 
ready to advance 
over the crest of the 
hill! How invinci 
ble they looked, 
their ranks as yet 
unbroken, their 
fresh white uni- 
forms as yet un- 
stained by blood 
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and the grime of battle! The General and 
one of the Colonels, with myself, distrib- 
uted fresh ammunition to a large part of 
our now contracted line as the men lay flat 
in a cart path along the crest of the hill, 
where the assault had been the heaviest. 
I have reproduced (page 757) the tremu- 
lous sketch I made of the line at the time. 

An hour or so after the arrival of the 
reserves, in order to protect our left and 
assist in covering our retreat—for, to our 
joy, we saw the black masses of the main 
body of Russian troops marching over 
the hill-sides four or five miles in our 
rear—-the General decided to set fire to 
the village. Six times in the course of 
the day had the enemy driven us from 
this wretched collection of wattled and 
thatched hovels, which, from its position, 
formed the left heel of the little horseshoe 
we were defending. Scores of men had 
fallen there, and although neither side 
had at any time an important number of 
men at that point, it had been the scene 
of almost constant fighting. At the re- 
quest of the General, I took a Cossack, 
and gaining the outskirts of the village 


—in fact, the very spot where 
we had slept the night before, 
and where our tents were still 
standing—set fire to a straw 
stack, and in a few minutes 
the whole village was ablaze. 
Shortly after this the body of 
Turkish cavalry which had 
been posted in the corn fields 
to threaten our line of retreat 
was slowly withdrawn, and 
by nightfall the remnants of our little 
force were in camp with the main body, 
having left on the battle-field all our bag- 
gage and camp equipage. 

I had not seen my courier since he had 
saddled my horse in the early morning, 
nor, indeed, did I lay eyes on him for a 
fortnight afterwards, for the engagement 
I have just described was but one of a se- 
ries of disasters for that army, and the be- 
ginning of a general retreat all along the 
line, with attendant confusion and com- 
plete disorganization. There was nothing 
for me to do, then, but to carry to Bucha- 
rest myself the account of the battle for 
the newspaper I was serving, a duty which 
I usually intrusted to the courier, who was 
with me for that purpose. 

There was very little sleep in the camp 
that night, at least among the staff-offi- 
cers, for frequent reports came in to the 
General of the Division, and I was able.to 
gather a great deal of material for my ac- 
count of the battle, and to add to the facts 
under my own limited observation, inci- 
dents in the experience of others who 
were in different points of the field. By 

















DESERTED BULGARIAN VILLAGE. 


daybreak my account was written out in 
shape for transmission by telegraph. 

It was almost seventy miles to the river, 
and although one of the main highways 
from the Danube to the Balkans was with- 
in twenty-five miles of our camp, I found 
I should be unable to follow it very far, be- 
cause it was held by the Turks for a long 
distance south of the river. The first part 
of my journey was quite unknown to me, 
and not being able to procure a guide, I 
had to rely on the compass and an indif- 
ferent map. Feeling quite confident that 
the route would be more or less safe, inas- 
much as it was, so far as I could ascertain, 


entirely within the lineof Russian outposts, 
I asked for no escort, and could, of course, 
rely on no precautions against meeting 
the enemy except my own watchfulness 


andcaution. Capture was almost certain 
death, for the Turks spared few prisoners, 
and the Turkish Circassians, insane with 
venomous hatred against the Russians, 
were as savage and as relentless as Ind- 
ians. My horse was a medium-sized 
mare, with a good strain of Arabian 
blood, a good galloper, and, what was bet- 
ter, a fast walker. Of her powers of en- 
durance I knew nothing, for I had only 
recently purchased her of another corre- 
spondent, who found her too uneasy to 
ride with comfort. I could not lay hands 
on any provisions for myself except half a 


FLAT-BOAT ON THE DANUBE. 


Bulgarian ash-cake, but succeeded in beg- 
ging enough barley for two feeds for the 
horse, and slung the same in bags on the 
saddle, Cossackwise. A despatch - bag, 
with note-books and writing materials, 
and a revolver, at once a safeguard and a 
source of danger, completed my outfit. 
The General provided me with a pass 
written on a scrap of paper, and I had my 
card of identification from the Czar’s head- 
quarters. When the sun rose I was well 
out of sight of the range of hills we occu- 
pied, and in the midst of rolling, well 
wooded country. The road was but a 
country cart track, which wound and 
forked and branched in the most puzzling 
manner, and I could proceed but slowly. 
The morning quiet was undisturbed ex- 
cept by the song of birds and the footsteps 
of my horse. Under other circumstances 
the peaceful solitude would have been de- 
lightful, but now it filled me with anxiety 
and foreboding. Where were the Russian 
videttes? Where were the smoke of camp 
fires and the cheery song of the Cossack ? 
In the beginning I made a point of dis- 
mounting every hour, loosening the girths, 
and walking ten minutes or more, study- 
ing at the same time the topography of 
the country, and trying to harmonize it 
with the indications on the map. But 
after two or three hours I got so nervous 
at my slow progress and at my failure to 
keep in touch with the Rus 
sian outposts that I gave 
up this plan of travel, al 
though I knew it was much 
better for the horse, and 
pushed ahead with anxious 
speed. About ten o'clock 
I came in sight of the first 
Bulgarian village, the usu- 
al cluster of thatched roofs 
and ricks, and I paused a 
moment before entering it, 
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to discover, if possible, where the Cossacks 
were quartered.. There was no sign of 
life there except light wreaths of smoke 
from one or two chimneys, and I saw, to 
my dismay, as I trotted through the dusty 
street, that the houses were all deserted. 
Both puzzled and disturbed by this fact, [ 
did not stop even to water my horse, but 
took the road that led in the direction I 
was going. Just outside of the village, at 
the right of the road, lay the figure of a 
man stretched on the grass, and I instine- 
tively paused to examine it. To my hor- 
ror I soon saw that it was a Turkish sol- 
dier, grievously wounded, lying flat on his 
back, his brawny chest half bare, bis shirt 
all matted and stiff with blood,and swarms 
of flies on his face and body. He was 
still breathing, but unconscious, and it 
was a relief to me to observe that the blood 
on his shirt was quite dry in places, prov- 
ing that he had been wounded and left for 
dead some hours before. The struggle 
between pity and selfishness was brief. 
I hardened my heart, and, somewhat 
ashamed of my inhumanity, rode on with- 
out attempting to succor the poor wretch, 
too much concerned for my own safety 
to risk a moment’s delay. 

This was a position I had feared, but 
had not anticipated. The desertion of 
the village eould have been explained by 
the facet that the inhabitants often fled 
en masse at the approach of either army; 
but the wounded Turk, while he bore 
crewsome testimony to a very recent col- 
lision between hostile parties there, did 
not give any indication whether the place 
was in the occupation of Turks or of 
Russians. I tried to revive my confi- 
dence in the imaginary line of Russian 
videttes to the eastward, but the belief 
grew stronger as I advanced that I was 
actually between the lines, and that it lay 
with chance which outposts I should meet 
first. If, as was probably the case, I was 
crossing the field of operations of flying 
columns of both sides, my best, indeed 
my ouly course was to keep on my way. 
My courage, being, as I am sure it is with 
most men, largely of the touch-elbow or- 
der, was not stimulated by the sight of the 
wounded Turk. Indeed, there is no more 
shocking and disturbing spectacle, even in 
war-time, than a solitary victim of the con- 
flict away from the dramatic surroundings 
of the battle-field. I almost felt as if this 
wounded man and I had been carrying 
on the war between us. 
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A second and a third deserted village 
were passed within the next hour, but, for- 
tunately for my nerves, no more wounded 
men lay across my path. The heat was 
now intense and pitiless, but, with eyes 
keen to discover any signs of dust clouds 
in the landscape, and ears acutely pitched 
to catch any sound, I pushed on until a 
green valley, two miles or more in length, 
distinctly marked the boundary of the 
wooded region. The road followed the 
course of a brook which had eaten its way 
deep into the soil. Half-way down the 
valley I halted, watered and fed my horse, 
and ate my simple luncheon of putty-like 
ash-cake. I had just tightened the girths 
after this brief halt when two mounted 
Turkish Cireassians came slowly along 
around a turn in the road below me. I 
cannot say which party was the more sur- 
prised, but there is little doubt which was 
the more frightened. Before any definite 
plan of action occurred to me, I was gal- 
loping off up the road I had come, and the 
two Circassians were clattering after me 
as fast as their ponies could carry them. 

Bet ween me and the low hills to the west- 
ward ran the deep narrow brook, and after 
galloping a hundred yards or more, half 
in despair and half in confidence, I reined 
the mare to the right across a little corner 
of turf where a bend of the stream car- 
ried it away from the road. When she 
saw the obstacle, the points of her ears 
almost touched each other, her body seem- 
ed toswell, and I knew I was safe. With 
the ease of a steeple-chaser she took the 
brook in her stride, and we were off across 
the meadow and up the ravine beyond 
in a few seconds. The Circassians drew 
up at the brook, or their ponies refused 
the jump, for I was well out of range be- 
fore they dismounted, unslung their rifles, 
and wasted cartridges at me. Within two 
minutes I met a party of Don Cossacks 
scampering down the hill-side to investi- 
gate the cause of the firing. One of them 
accompanied me back to their camp, while 
the others went down to interview the 
ruffians who had ‘fired at me. 

It was now about one o'clock, and I had 
more than half of my journey still before 
me. The major commanding the little 
scouting party of Cossacks was intelligent 
and sympathetic, but had no more know- 
ledge than myself of the best route to 
reach the river and avoid the Turks. He 
agreed with me, however, that it was 
safer for me to cross the highway and 
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push on to the river higher up towards 
Sistova than to try to cross anywhere 
near the ferry on the regular route. My 
ambition for adventure was fully satisfied, 
and I left the camp with reluctance, the 
certainty of scoring an excellent beat over 
my threescore competitors outweighing 
all faint-hearted arguments. 

The country was now beautifully roll- 
ing and fertile, with few or no trees, and 
with sparse houses hidden away in tiny 
valleys. Behind me the wooded hills lay 
in dark broken masses, over which swept 
the purple shadows of summer clouds, 
and far away in the southern horizon the 
serrated summits of the Balkans rose clear 
and sharp against the sky. Along the 
dusty ribbon of the highway which I 
crossed a few miles west of the Cossack 
camp there was no sign of life as far as 
the eye could follow the line of telegraph 
poles into a distant perspective. Trusting 
to my compass, I rode straight across the 
country towards the Danube, intending to 
avoid all villages and roads as farasI could 
without too much increasing the distance. 

As the afternoon wore on, the slant 
ravs of the sun seemed to increase in in 
tensity, and punished both rider and horse 
severely. The poor animal began to show 
unmistakable signs of great fatigue, and I 
became at times quite giddy and faint from 
the heat,and from both nervous and phys- 
ical exhaustion. The distance seemed in- 
terminable, and our speed materially de- 
creased, for | was obliged to dismount and 
walk up and down every declivity. Not 
a human being did I meet the whole of 
that afternoon. The farm-houses were 
deserted except by hyena-like dogs, who 
slunk away and barked at me after I had 
passed. There were no villages on the 
route, for I purposely avoided the main 
roads. The solitude, welcome as it was 
in one way, became oppressive and dis- 
heartening. The cruel heat, the nervous 
strain of two long days and a sleepless 
night, the insufficient food and unusual 
fatigue, so far tarnished the lustre of an- 
ticipated success that there were moments 
when it seemed as if it were useless to go 
another furlong. But as the sun got low 
my spirits rose, for 1 knew the Danube 
eould not be far away, and even at the 
rate I was proceeding must be reached be- 
fore dark. Indeed, before the rosy tinge 
of sunset had dissolved the blue of the 
western sky, a shimmer of silver in the 
distance cheered me as if it marked a 


haven of rest, and not an obstacle in 1 
path. After afew miles more, half wa] 
ing, half riding, encouraging my tir 
horse, and consoling myself that in 
probability I should find a Russian fer 
at the river, I reached a large Bulgaria 
village, which I saw, long before I can 
to it, was inhabited by natives and not 
troops. There I found that the Russians 
had left early in the day, and that th 
Turks had not been heard of. The \ 
lage had been used as asmall ferry statio 
for the transportation of troops and stores 
and although the post had been abando 
ed, there was still a small body of Rus 
sians guarding stores on an island in the 
river. 

The only boat left on this side of the 
stream was one of the ferry flat-boats. A 
plank was stove in the side of her, and of 
course there was no means of repairing it 
I was determined to cross the river, ev: 
if I had to use the boat as a raft, so I has 
tily made a bargain with the old Bulga 
rian who seemed to be the head man of tli: 
village, hid my bridle and saddle in his 
rick-yard, and turned my mare out among 
his ponies and cattle to bury her nose in 
the barley chaff. I will so far digress as 
to say that later in the season I recovered 
the mare from some Russian Circassian 
Cossacks who had stolen her, and in mid 
winter had the pleasure of assisting the 
friendly old Bulgarian in a time of great 
distress. 

We launched the wrecked boat, and soon 
I found that it would be better to ballast her 
one side, so as to keep the broken plank 
out of the water, than to try to paddle her 4 
as a raft. There was only one oar, but | 
cut a notch in the stern-board to serve as 
a scull hole, and was almost as well off 
as if I had two; indeed, rather better, for 
with the great list my ballast gave her, it 
would have been impossible to row with 
two oars. It was quite dark before these 
preparations were completed, and shak 
ing hands with the old villager, I draggec 
the clumsy craft a long way up the shore 
to take best advantage of the current, and 
then pushed off. Fortunately it was a 
quiet evening, and there were no waves 
except those caused by the eddies of the 
current. Sweeping down stream wit! 
great rapidity, and then luckily getting 
into a back eddy as the bulk of the water 
struck a shoal below the island, I reached 
the land with little difficulty, tied the boat 
to the bushes, and scrambled ashore. 
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For a long time I stumbled and strug- 
«led through the swamp before I shouted 
for guidance; but after a few falls and 
many scratches I began to halloo, and by 
the answering cries found my way, with 
no little toil, to the Russian camp. Of 
course, under the circumstances, I had lit- 
tle difficulty with the guard, for there was 
no doubt of my peaceful intentions; but 
in the person of the lieutenant command- 
ing the post I met an obstacle more diffi- 
cult to overcome, more aggravating and 
aggressive in its character, than any I had 
encountered during the whole day. He 
was brutal, stupid, and half drunk, deaf 
to explanation, ignorant of my profession 
and mission, although my papers explain- 
ed both, and, to my inexpressible disap- 
pointment and disgust, refused to believe 
anything I said, and proposed to keep me 
prisoner until next day, when he should be 
relieved. He sent two men to look for my 
boat, posted a guard over me, and began 
to drink his tea without so much as sug- 
vesting any hospitality. By lucky chance 
I caught sight of the number of the regi- 
ment on one of the men’s shoulder-straps, 
and a reference to my note-book found 
the name of the Colonel, whom I had met 


in the Dobrudscha campaign two months 
before. This gave mea basis for renewed 
argument, and to the strength of my new 
proofs of identity he at last made an un- 


gracious surrender, probably as much to 
get rid of me as for any other reason, and 
ordered four men to row me to the north 
bank, and to lead me to the Colonel. The 
two hours’ delay was more fatiguing than 
an additional ride of twenty miles would 
have been. 

When we landed, the stupid infantry- 
men left me to find my way alone across 
the marshes to the bluff where the camp 
fires were blazing, either misunderstand- 
ing the orders of the lieutenant, or wise 
enough to know I could reach terra firma 
only by passing the guard. I floundered 
in the darkness over the morass a good 
mile before I heard the welcome challenge 
on the height. The officer on duty not 
only recognized my pass, but was very 
much interested in my story, and insisted 
on my repeating it to the Colonel, while 
he procured me a carriage from the post- 
ing-house to take me to the railway, twenty 
miles down the river. After tea and sup- 
per with the Colonel, I slept soundly the 
whole distance to the railway station, 
and, indeed, the forty miles further by 
train to Bucharest, having beaten the 
Russian military couriers by a whole day. 
That same night I recrossed the Danube 
by a military ferry, and was on my way 
back to find my courier in the hurly- 
burly of a retreating and disorganized 
army. 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY.* 


BY WILLIAM 


XI. 

‘Ta day of the funeral Bloomingdale 

arrived. None of his family had come 
to the last rites, though Olney had made 
it a point both of conscience and of honor 
to let them know when and where the 
ceremony would take place. He felt that 
their absence was an expression of resent- 
ment, buf that it was a provisional resent- 
ment merely. There was a terrible pro- 
visionality about the whole business, be- 
ginning with the provisional deposition 
of the dead in the receiving-vault at Mount 
Auburn, till it could be decided where the 
long-tormented clay was finally to rest. 
Every decision concerning the affair seem- 
ed postponed, but he did not know till 
when; death had apparently decided no- 
thing; he did not see how life should. 


DEAN HOWELLS. 


Bloomingdale came to see him in the 
evening, after dinner. His steamer had 
been late in getting up to her dock, and he 
had missed the first train on to Boston. He 
explained the fact briefly to Olney, and he 
said he had come directly to see him. He 
recalled their former meeting in Florence, 
but said, with somehow an effect of dis- 
appointment, that he had taken an older 
man whom he had seen at Professor Ga- 
rofalo’s for Dr. Olney. On his part Olney 
could have owned to an equal disappoint- 
ment. He remembered perfectly that Mr. 
Bloomingdale was a slight, dark man; but 
the composite Bloomingdale type, from 
the successive impressions of his mother’s 
and sisters’ style, was so deeply stamped 
in his consciousness that he was surprised 
to find the young minister himself neither 


* Begun in July number, 1891. 
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large nor blond. His mind wandered 
from him to the father whom he had 
never seen, but who had left so distinct a 
record of himself in his son, and not in 
his daughters, as fathers are supposed 
usually to do. Then Olmey’s thoughts 
turned to that whole vexed question of 
heredity, and he lost himself deeply in 
Rhoda’s ancestry, while 
sloomingdale was feeling his way for- 
ward to inquiry about her through expla- 
nation and interest concerning Mrs. Mere- 
dith, and a fit sympathy, a most intelligent 
and delicate appreciation of the situation 
in all its details. Before the fact formu- 
lated itself in his mind Olney was aware 
of feeling that this man was as different 
from his family in the most essential and 
characteristic qualities as he was different 
from them in temperament and complex- 
ion. 

‘* And now about Miss Aldgate, Dr. Ol- 
ney,” he said, with a kind of authority, 
which Olney instinctively, however un- 
willingly, admitted. ‘‘I shall have to 
tell you why I am so very anxious to 
know how she is—how she bears this 
blow. Lam afraid my mother betrayed 
to you the hurt which she felt that Miss 
Aldgate should not have turned to her in 
her trouble; but I can understand how 
impossible it was she should. Without 
reflecting upon my mother at all for her 
feeling 
as she does—I must say I don’t share it. 
While Miss Aldgate was still uncertain 
about—about myself—it was simply im- 
possible that she should receive any sort 
of favor or kindness from my family 
even in such an exigency as this. It 
would have been indelicate; it must 
have been infinitely easier for her to ac- 
cept the good offices of a total stranger, 
as she has done. Dr. Olney, I have to 
ask your good offices—and I have first 
to make you a confidence, as my reason 
for asking them. I’m sure you will un- 
derstand mc! 

In tho fervor of his feeling the young 
man’s voice trembled, and Olney felt him- 
self moved with a curious involuntary 
kindness for him—the sort of admiring 
pity which men have been said to feel 
toward a brave foeman they mean to 
fight to the death. ‘I had a very great 


conjecture of 


for | can see how she would feel 


hope-—and I think I had grounds for my 
hope—that Miss Aldgate would have con- 
sented to be my wife when she met me, if 
this terrible visitation—if all had gone 


well.” The words sent a e@old thri 

through Olney’s heart, and the mere suv 
gestion that Rhoda could be anybody's 
wife but his own steeled it against this 
pretender to her love. ‘*I offered myse}| 
to her in Liverpool before she sailed, and 
she was to have given me her answer her 
when we met. Now, I don’t know what 
to do. I don’t know anything. The 
whole world seems tumbled back into 
chaos. I can’t urge anything upon ly 

at such atime. I’m not even sure that | 
can decently ask to see her. And yet if | 
don’t, what may not she think? Can‘ 
you help me in this matter? You wer 
Mrs. Meredith’s physician, and you staud 
in a sort of relation to Miss Aldgate that 
would authorize you to let her know that 
I am here, and very anxious to know 
what her wish--her will—is as to ou 
meeting. It might not be professional, 
exactly, but—I came to you with the hope 
that it might be possible. Does it seem ask 
ing too much? I should be very sorry 

Olney saw that the man’s sensitiveness 
was taking fire, and in spite of his resent 
ment of a request which set aside all his 
own secret hopes and intentions as non 
existent, he could not forbear a concession 
to his unwitting rival’s generous feeling. 
‘**Not at all,” he said; ** but I doubt my 
authority to intervene in any way. I 
have no right—” 

‘Only the right [ve suggested,” the 
young man urged. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
you assume anything for my sake. But 
I know that the circumstances are mor 
than ordinarily distressing, and that Mrs 
Meredith’s death came in a way that 
might make Miss Aldgate afraid that 
that—there might be some shadow of 
change in me on account of them. At 
such times we have misgivings about ev 
erybody; but I wish it to be understood 
that no circumstance could influence my) 
feeling toward her.” 

‘I don’t know whether I understand 
you exactly,” said Olney, with a growing 
dread of the man’s generosity. 

“Why, I suppose, from what I hav: 
been able to learn, that poor Mrs. Mere 
dith committed suicide.” 

‘**Not at all,” Glney promptly return 
ed. ‘‘There is no evidence of that 
There’s every indication that she simp); 
took an overdose of the medicine I pre 
scribed. It wouldn’t have killed her o! 
itself, but her forces were otherwise weak 
ened,” 








AN 


‘““‘T'm*glad, for her sake, to hear it,” 
said Bloomingdale, ‘‘ but it would have 
made no difference with me if it had been 
different. If she had taken her life in 
a fit of insanity, as I inferred, it would 
only have made me more constant in the 
feeling. There is no conceivable disad- 
vantage Which would not have endeared 
Miss Aldgate more tome. Icould almost 
wish for the direst misfortune, the deepest 
disgrace,” he went on, while the tears 
sprang to his eyes, ‘‘ to befall her, if only 
that I might show her that it counted 
nothing against her, that it counted ev- 
erything for her!” 

Olney’s heart sank within him, and he 
felt guilty before this unselfish frankness, 
which, if a little boyish, was still so noble. 
He knew very well that if such a lover 
could be told everything, it would not 
matter the least to him; that the girl 
might be as black as ebony, and his pas- 
sion would paint her divinely fairer than 
the lily. Olney knew this from his own 
thoughts as well as from the other's words ; 
he was himself like the spirit he conceived ; 


“Du gleichst dem Geist dem du begreifst.” 


But he was aware of an instant purpose 
not to let his rival be brought to the test; 
and he was aware at the same time of a 
duty he had to let him somehow have 
his chance. ‘‘ After all,” he reflected, 
‘what reason have I to suppose that she 
ever cared a moment for me, or ever could 
care? Very likely she likes this fellow; 
he is lovable; he is a fine fellow, though 
[ hate him so; and what right have I to 
stand between them? He must have his 
chance.” When he came to this point 
he said aloud, coldly, ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand what you expect me to do.” 

“Nothing! Only this: to let me go 
and see the lady with whom Miss Aldgate 
is staying, and learn from her whether 
and when Miss Aldgate will see me. 
That’s all I can reasonably ask. I ought 
to ask as much if I meant to give her up— 
and it’s all that I ask meaning never to 
give her up. Yes, that’s all I can ask!” 
he repeated, desperately. 

“That will be a very simple matter,” 
said Olney.” ** Miss Aldgate is with Mrs. 
Atherton, at Beverly. I can give you 
her address, and my eard to her.” 

“Yes, yes! Thank you— thank you 
eversomuch. But—butif I present my- 
self without explanation, what will this 
lady think ?” 
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‘* She'll give your name to Miss Aldgate, 
and that will be explanation enough,” said 
Olney, finding something a little super- 
fine in this hesitation, and refusing to 
himself to be the bearer of any sort of 
confidences to Mrs. Atherton, who would 
be only too likely to take a romantic in- 
terest in the devoted young minister. 
Olney meant to give him an even chance, 
but nothing more. 

“True!” said Bloomingdale, nervously 
gnawing his lip. ‘True!’ He drew a 
long breath, and added, ‘‘Of course, I 
can't go now till morning.” 

Olney said nothing as to this. He was 
writing on his card Mrs. Atherton’s ad- 
dress and the introduction for Blooming- 
dale which he combined with it. He had 
resolved to go down himself that night. 
Bloomingdale clung fervently to his hand 
in parting. 

‘**T can never thank you enough!” he 
palpitated. 

‘You have very little to thank me 
for,” said Olney. 


XII. 


If Mrs. Atherton thought it strange of 
Dr. Olney to drive up to her sea-side door 
at half past nine, out of a white fog that 
her hospitable hall lamp could pierce only 
a few paces down the roadway, she dis- 
sembled her surprise so well that he felt 
he was doing the most natural thing, not 
to say the most conventional thing, in the 
world. She was notoriously a woman of 
no tact, but of so much heart that where 
it was a question at once of friendship 
and of romance, as the question of Dr. 
Olney and of Miss Aldgate was with her, 
she exercised a sort of inspiration in deal- 
ing with it. She put herself so wholly at 
the service of their imagined exigency 
that she now made Olney feel his wel- 
come most keenly: a welcome which ex- 
pressed that she would have been equally 
glad and equally ready to receive him in 
her sweet-matted, warm-rugged, hearth- 
fire-lit little drawing-room, if he had as 
suddenly appeared at half past two in the 
morning. The Japanese portiére had not 
ceased tinkling behind him when she 
appeared through it, with outstretched 
hand. She promptly refused his excuses. 
‘*T really believe I was somehow expect- 
ing you to-night; and I’m ashamed that 
Mr. Atherton isn’t up to bear witness to 
my presentiment. But he’s had rather a 
tiresome day, in town, and he’s gone to 
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bed early. I’m glad to say that Miss 
Aldgate has gone to her room, too. She’s 
feeling the reaction from the tension she's 
been in, and I hope it will be a complete 
letting down for her. Have you heard 
anything more from those strange peo- 
ple? Very odd they shouldn’t any of 
them have come on!” 

Mrs. Atherton meant the St. Louis con- 
nections of Mrs. Meredith, and Olney said, 
with an embarrassed frown, ‘‘No, they 
haven't made any sign yet.” 

‘The strange thing about a tragedy of 
this kind is,” Mrs. Atherton remarked, 
‘‘that you never can realize that it’s end- 
ed. You always think there’s going to 
be something more of it. I suppose I 
was thinking that you had heard some- 
thing disagreeable from those people, 
though I don’t know what they could say 
or do to heighten the tragedy.” 

‘IT don’t, either,” Olney answered. 
‘*But something else has happened, Mrs. 
Atherton. You were quite right in your 
foreboding that the end was not yet.” 
He paused with a gloomier air than he 
knew, for Bloomingdale’s appearance was 
to him by far the most tragical phase of 
the affair. Then he went on thought- 
fully: ‘‘I hardly know how to approach 
the matter without seeming to meddle in 
it more than I mean to do. I wish abso- 
lutely to put myself outside of it. But 
there’s a kind of necessity that I should 
tell you about it.” As he said this the 
kind of necessity that he had thought 
there was instantly vanished, and left him 
feeling rather blank. There was no ne- 
cessity at all that he should tell Mrs. Ath- 
erton what relation Bloomingdale bore, 
and wished to bear, toward Miss Aldgate. 
All that he had to do, if he had to do any- 
thing, was to tell her that he had given 
him his ecard to her, and that she might 
expect him in the morning, and so leave 
her to her conjectures. If he went be- 
yond this, he must go very far beyond it, 
and not make any confidence for Bloom- 
ingdale without making a much ampler 
confidence for himself. ‘The fact is, I 
wish to submit a little case of conscience 
to you.” 

Mrs. Atherton was delighted; and if 
she had been drowsy before, this would 
have aroused her to the most vigilant 
alertness. She knew that the case of con- 
science must somehow have something to 
do with Miss Aldgate; she believed that 
it was nothing but a love affair in dis- 


guise, and a love affair, with a strong in 
fusion of moral question in it, promised 
pleasure to Mrs. Atherton’s sympatheti, 
nature which nothing else could giv; 
‘* Yes?” she said. 

‘*Mrs. Atherton,” Olney resumed, ‘ho 
far do you think a man is justified in pu 
suing an advantage which another has 
put in his hands unknowingly—say that 
another, who did not know that I was his 
enemy, had put in my hands?” 

‘*Not very far, Dr. Olney,” she answer 
ed, promptly. ‘‘In fact, not at all. That 
is, you might justify such a man if th. 
case were some one else’s. But you 
couldn't justify him if the case were 
yours.” 

““T was afraid you would say so; | 
knew you would say so. Well, the case 
is mine,” said Olney, ‘‘and it’s this. I've 
run down here to-night to tell you that 
I’ve given my card to a gentleman who 
will call here in the morning.” 

Olney paused, and Mrs. Atherton said 
‘‘[’m sure I shall be glad to see any 
friend of yours, Dr. Olney.” 

‘He isn’t my friend,” Olney returned 
gloomily. 

“Then, any enemy,” Mrs. Atherton 
suggested. 

Olney put the little pleasantry by. 
‘‘The day before Mrs. Meredith died, she 
told me something that I need not speak 
of except as it relates to this Mr. Bloom 
ingdale.” 

‘*Tt’s Mr. Bloomingdale who’s coming, 
then ?” 

‘Yes. Do you know anything about 
him ?” 

“Oh no! Only it’s a very floral kind 
of name.” 

‘*T wish I could be light about tle 
kind of person he is. ButIcan’t. He's 
a very formidable kind of person: very 
sensible, very frank, very generous.” 

Mrs. Atherton shook her head with a 
subtle intelligence. ‘‘Those might be 
very disheartening traits—in another.” 

‘‘They are. They complicate the busi 
ness for me. This Mr. Bloomingdale has 
offered himself to Miss Aldyate.” Mrs 
Atherton’s attentive gaze expressed no 
surprise; probably she had divined this 
from the beginning. ‘‘He was to have 
had his answer when he met her in Bos 
ton,” Olney said, with an effect of finding 
the words a bad taste in his mouth. 
‘That was the arrangement in Liver 
pool. But of course, now—” 
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He stopped, and Mrs. Atherton took the 
word, with a lofty courage: 

‘*Of course now he has all the greater 
right to it.” 

“Yes,” said Olney, though he did not 
see why ‘ 

‘‘] shall be glad to see Mr. Blooming- 
dale when he comes,” Mrs. Atherton went 
on; ‘‘and though it’s an embarrassing 
moment, [ must manage to prepare Miss 
Aldgate for his coming. She will cer 


tainly have her mind made up by this 


time. 

There was something definitive in Mrs. 
Atherton’s tone that made Olney feel as 
if he had transacted his business, and he 
rose. He had felt that he ought to tell 
Mrs. Atherton of his own hopes or pur- 
poses in regard to Miss Aldgate; but now 
that he had given Bloomingdale away, 
this did not seem necessary. In fact, by 
a sudden light that flashed upon it, he per- 
ceived that it would be allowing his rival a 
fairer chance if he let him have it without 
competition. Afterwards when he got out 
of the house he thought he was a fool to 
do this; but he could not go back and 
make his confession without appearing a 
greater fool; and he kept on to the sta- 
tion, and waited there till the last train 
for town came lagging along, and then he 
put himself beyond temptation,at least for 
the night. 

He spent what was left of it in imagi- 
nary interviews, now with Mrs. Atherton, 
now with Bloomingdale,now with Rhoda, 
and now with all of them in various com- 
binations, and constructed futures vary- 
ing in character from the gayest happiness 
to the gloom of the darkest tragedy lit 
by the one high star of self-renunciation. 
Olney got almost as much satisfaction out 
of the renunciation as out of the fruition 
of his hopes. It is apt to be so in these 
hypothetical cases; perhaps it is often so 
in experience. 

He waited heroically about all the next 
day to hear from Mrs. Atherton. Some- 
thing in the pressure of her hand at part- 
ing had assured him that she understood 
everything, and that she was his friend; 
that they were people of honor, who were 
bound to do this thing at any cost to him, 
but that a just Providence would probably 
not let it eost him much, or at least not 
everything. 

When her letter came at last, hurried 
forward by a special delivery stamp that 
spoke volumes in itself, it brought intelli- 


gence which at first made Olney feel that 
he must somehow have been guilty of an 
unfairness towards Bloomingdale, that 
he had tacitly if not explicitly prejudiced 
his ease. There was a little magnanimous 
moment in which he could not rejoice 
that Miss Aldgate had absolutely refused 
to see Mr. Bloomingdale; that she had 
shown both surprise and indignation at 
his coming; and that no entreaty or ar 
gument of Mrs. Atherton’s had prevailed 
with her to show him the slightest mercy, 
or to send him any message but that of 
abrupt refusal, which Mrs, Atherton soft- 
ened to him as best she could. She wrote 
now that she was sure there must be some 
misunderstanding, but that in Miss Ald- 
gate’s state of nervous exaltation it was 
perfectly useless to urge anything in ex- 
cuse of him, and she had to resign herself 
to the girl’s decision. She coincided with 
Oiney in his idea of Bloomingdale’s char- 
acter. She owned toa little fancy for him, 
and to a great deal of compassion. He 
had borne the severe treatment he received 
very manfully, and at the same time 
gently. He seemed to accept it as final, 
and he did not rebel against it by the 
slightest murmur. Olney perceived that 
Mrs. Atherton had been recognized as his 
rival’s confidante far enough to be author- 
ized to pour balm into his wounds, and 
that she probably had not spared the 
balm. 
XIII. 

Olney expected, without being able to 
say why exactly, a second visit from the 
man who was now only his former rival. 
Perhaps it was because he believed he 
knew why Miss Aldgate had refused to 
see him that he rather thought the young 
man would come to ask him. But he 
did not come, and in the mean time Olney 
began to perceive that it would have been 
preposterous for him to have come. Till 
he learned by inquiry of the clerk at 
the Vendome that Bloomingdale had left 
there with his mother and sisters, he did 
not feel that the minister was out of the 
story, and that it remained for him alone 
to read it to the end. He took it for 
granted that Rhoda treated the man who 
had certainly a claim upon her kindness 
in that brusque, not to say brutal manner 
out of mere hysterical weakness. She 
had made up her mind to refuse him, and 
as she felt she might not have strength 
to endure the sight of the pain she must 
inflict, she had determined not to witness 
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it. Whether she had loved him too well 
to afflict him with her secret, or not well 
enough to trust him with it, was what 
remained a question with Olney, and he 
turned from one point of it to the other 
with the wish to answer it in a sense dif- 
ferent both. What he wished to 
believe was that she did not love the poor 
young fellow at all, but this seemed to be 
too good to be true, and he could not be- 
lieve it with the constancy of his desire. 
Nevertheless he had a fitful hold upon it, 
and it was this faith, wavering and elu- 
sive as it was, that encouraged him to 
think Miss Aldgate would not refuse to 
him, and that he might at any rate 
go down at once to Mrs, Atherton’s, and 
ask about her if not for her. 

When he had reasoned to this conclu- 
sion, which he reached with electrical ra- 
pidity as soon as he knew that Blooming- 
dale was gone, he acted upon it. Mrs. 
Atherton received him with a cheerfulness 
that ignored, at least in Miss Aldgate’s 
presence, the fact that lay hidden in their 
thoughts if not in hers. Olney was not 
obliged to ask about her or for her; she 
came down with Mrs. Atherton, as if it 
were entirely natural she should do so; 
and the pathetic confidingness of her re- 
ception of him as an old friend bright- 
ened almost into the gayety that was her 
first and principal charm for him. If it 
had appeared at once this gayety would 
have troubled him; he would have doubt- 
ed it for that levity of nature, of race, for 
which Mrs. Meredith had seen it; but it 
came out slowly like sunshine through 
mist, and flattered him with the hope that 
he had evoked it upon her tragic mask. 
At the same time he was puzzled, if not 
shocked, that she seemed forgetful of the 
woman, so recently gone forever, who had 
been in all effects a mother to her, and 
who had sacrificed and borne more than 
most mothers for her sake. He was him- 
self too inexperienced, as yet, to know 
that we grieve for the dead only by fits, 
by impulses; that the soul from time to 
time flings off with all its force the crush- 
ing burden, which then sinks slowly back 
and bows it in sorrow to the earth again; 
that if ever grief is constant, it is:madness, 
it is death. 

Mrs. Atherton could have told him of 
moments when the girl was prostrated by 
her bereavement, and realized to their 
whole meaning the desolation and despair 
which it had left her to. But she could 
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not have told him of the stony weight o/ 
unforgiveness at the child’s heart: of he 
unreasoning resentment of the dead w: 

man’s revelation, as if she had created t}; 

fact that she had felt so sorely bound to 
impart. The tragic circumstances of h 

death had not won her pardon for this 

the girl felt through all that her aunt had 
somehow made it so; and for her, igno 
rant of it all her life till that avowal, sl 
had indeed made it so. Whether a wis 

and kinder conscience might not hay 

found it possible to keep the secret, i: 
which there was no guilt or responsibilit 

for the girl, and trust the Judge of all thy 
earth for the end, is a question which tl. 
casuist of Mrs. Meredith's school could not 
deal with. Duty with her could mea 
but one thing, and she had done her duty 

Certainly she was not to be condemned 
for it; but neither was the affection which 
she had so sorely wounded to blame if it 
had conceived for her memory the bitter 
drop of hate which poisoned all Rhoda's 
thoughts of her. What the girl had con 

stantly said to herself from the first was 
what she still said: that having kept this 
secret from her all her life, it was too lat: 
for her aunt to speak when she did speak 
at last. Whether another not involved 
in the consequences of her act could take 
this view of it is doubtful; but this was 
the view taken of it by the girl who felt 
herself its victim, and who helplessly re 
sented it, in spite of all that had happened 
sce. 


Whether she was in any degree excus 
able, or whether she was wholly in the 
wrong in this feeling, must remain fo 
each to decide, and to each must be left 
the question of how far the Puritan civili 
zation has carried the cult of the personal 


conscience into mere dutiolatry. The 
daughter of an elder faith would have 
simplified the affair, and perhaps shirked 
the responsibility proper to her, by going 
first with her secret to her confessor, and 
then being ruled by him. Mrs. Meredith 
had indeed made a confessor of her ply- 
sician, after the frequent manner of our 
shrill-nerved women, but even if Olney 
could have felt that he had the right to 
counsel her on the moral side, it is doubt 
ful if she could have found the strength 
to submit to him. 
Olney’s interest in her was mainly con 
fined to the episodes of the last few days 
and vivid as these had been, it could not 
hold him long in censure of Miss Aldgate’s 
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behavior; he began to yield to the charm 
of her presence, and in a little while 

lazily to wonder what his reserves about 

jer were. She was in the black that 

seems to grow upon women in the time 

of mourning, and it singularly became 

her. It is the color for the South, and 

for Southern beauty; like the inky shad- 

ow east by the effulgence of tropical skies, 

it is the counterpart of the glister and 

flash of hair and eyes which no other 

hue could set off so well. The girl’s 

splendor dazzled him from the sable cloud 

of her attire, and in Mrs. Atherton’s blond 

presence, Which also had its sumptuous- 

ness—she was large and handsome, and 

liad as yet lost no grace of her girlhood— 

he felt the tameness of the Northern type. 

It was the elder world, the beauty of an- 

tiquity, which appealed to him in the 

lustre and sparkle of this girl; and the 

remote taint of her servile and savage 

origin gave her a kind of fascination 

which refuses to let itself be put in words: 

it was like the grace ofa limp, the occult, 

indefinable lovableness of a deformity, but 

transcending these by its allurement in 

infinite degree,and going for the reason 
of its effect deep into the mysterious 
places of being where the spirit and the 
animal meet and part in us. When 
Olney followed some turn of her head, 

some movement of her person, a wave of 
the profoundest passion surged up in his 
lieart, and he knew that he loved her 
with all his life, which he could make his 
death if it were a question of that. The 
mood was of his emotional nature alone; 
it sought and could have won no justifica- 
tion from his moral sense, which indeed 
it simply submerged and blotted out for 
the time. 

There was no reason why he should not 
stay now as long as he liked, or why he 
should not come again as often as Mrs. 
Atherton could find pretexts for asking 
him. Between them they treated the 
matter very frankly. He took her ad- 
vice upon the taste and upon the wisdom 
of urging his suit at so strange a time; 
and she decided that in the anomalous 
situation to which Miss Aldgate was left, 
her absolute friendlessness and helpless- 
ness, there were more reasons for his 
wooing than against it. They took Mrs. 
Atherton’s husband into their confidence, 
and availed themselves of the daylight 
of a legal mind upon their problem. He 
greatly assisted to clear up the coarser 
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difficulties by communicating as Miss Ald- 
gate’s lawyer with her aunt’s connections 
in St. Louis. Mrs. Meredith had left to 
her niece the remnant of the property she 
had inherited from her husband; and his 
family willingly, almost eagerly, accepted 
the conditions of the will. They waived 
any right to question it in any sort, and 
they made no inquiries about Miss Ald- 
gate, or her purposes or wishes. 

Olney agreed with the Athertons that 
their behavior was very singular, but he 
kept his own conjectures as to the grounds 
of it. They were, in fact, hardly conjec- 
tures any more; they were convictions. 
He felt sure that they knew the secret 
which Mrs. Meredith believed her husband 
had kept from all the world; but this did 
not concern him so deeply as the belief 
that had constantly grown upon him since 
their first meeting in Mrs. Atherton’s pre- 
sence,that Rhoda knewit too. He had no 
reasons for his belief; it was quite without 
palpable proofs; it was mere intuition ; and 
yet he was more and more sure of the fact. 

His assurance of it strengthened with 
his belief that the girl loved him, and had 
perhaps had her fancy for him from the 
moment tfey saw each other in Florence. 
The evidences that a woman gives of her 
love before it is asked are always easily re- 
solvable into something else; and in both 
these things Olney’s beliefs were of the 
same quality, and they were of the same 
measure. But the one conviction began 
to taint and poison the other. The man’s 
sweetest and fondest hope became a pang 
to him, because it involved the fear that 
the girl might have decided to accept his 
love and yet keep her secret. In any case 
he desired her love; as before himself he 
did not blame her for withholding her se- 
cret till she found what seemed to her the 
best time for imparting it; but for her own 
sake he could have wished that she would 
heroically choose the worst. This tacit de- 
mand upon her was made from his know- 
ledge of how safe it would be for her to tell 
him everything, and it left out of the ac- 
count the fact that till he asked her to be 
his wife he had no claim upon her, that he 
could have no terms from her till he own- 
ed himself won. Love is a war in which 

there can be no preliminaries for grace; 
the surrender must be unconditional, be- 
fore these can even be mentioned. 

There were times, of course, when Ol- 
ney could not believe that the girl knew 
what at other times she seemed to with- 
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hold from him; but at all times the con- 
jecture had to be kept to himself. If she 
knew, she practised a perfect art in con- 
cealing her knowledge which made him 
fear for the future; and if she did not 
know, then she showed an indifference to 
her aunt’s memory which seemed not less 
than unnatural. He conceived the truth 
concerning her when he said to himself 
that Rhoda must hold Mrs. Meredith re 
sponsible for the fact if she had imparted 
it; and that time alone could clear away 
her confusion of mind and enable her to be 
just to the means which she confounded 
with the cause of her suffering. But he 
could not have followed her into those 
fastnesses of the more intensely personal- 
ized feminine consciousness where the girl] 
relentlessly punished her aunt in thought 
not for doing her duty, but for doing it too 
late, when she could remain through life 
only the unreconciled victim of her ori- 
gin, instead of revealing it early enough 
to enable her to accept it and annul it by 
conforming herself to it. 

As this was what Rhoda had never 
ceased to believe would have been possi- 
ble, her heart remained sore with resent- 
ment in the midst of the loveSwhich she 
could not help letting Olney divine. Cir- 
cumstance had drawn their lives into a 
sudden intimacy which neither would or 
could withdraw from ; they drifted on tow- 
ard the only possible conclusion togeth- 
er. For the most part the sense of their 
love preoccupied them. She turned from 
her desperate retrospect and blindly 
strove to keep herself in the present, and 
to shun the future as she tried to escape 
the past; he made sure of nothing to build 
on except the fact that at least she did not 
know that Mrs. Meredith had confided her 
secret to him. With this certain, he 
could take all chances. He could trust 
time to soften her heart toward the dead, 
and he could forgive the concealment tow- 
ard himself which she used. 

One thing that he could not understand 
was her apparent willingness to remain 


.just where and as she was indefinitely; 


he did not realize that it was apparent 
only, and as a man he did not account 
for her patience—if it were patience—as 
an effect of the abeyance in which the 
whole training of women teaches them to 
keep themselves. The moral of their edu- 
cation from the moment they can be in- 
structed in anything is passivity, and to 
take any positive course must be a nega- 


tion almost of their being; it must cost a) 
effort unimaginable to a man. 

The summer weeks faded away int 
September, when one morning Olney ean, 
to see Rhoda, and found her sitting on 
bench to the seaward of a group of birches 
The trees had already dropped a few ye 
low leaves on the lawn, which looked like 
flowers strewn in the still vividly green 
grass. It was one of those pale mornings 
when a silvery mist blots the edge of tly 
sea and lets the sails melt into it. She 
was looking wistfully out at them, across 
Mrs. Atherton’s wall, which struggled so 
conscientiously to look wild and unkempt 
with its nasturtiums clambering over it 
but she did not affect to be startled when 
Olney’s steps made themselves heard on 
the gravel-walk coming toward her. 

She flushed with the same joy that 
thrilled in his heart, and waited for him 
to come near enough to take her hand be 
fore she asked, ‘‘Oh! didn’t you see Mrs 
Atherton ?” 

**She sent me word that you were here, 
as if that were what I wanted,” he an 
swered, smiling over the hand he held 

‘* Well, I can tell you myself, then,” 
she said, sitting down again. 

‘Yes; or not, as you like,” he returned. 

‘No, it isn’t whether I like or not. | 
am going away?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘**To—to New Orleans. To look up my 
mother’s family.” She lifted her eyes 
anxiously to his face, and then helplessly 
let her glance fall. ‘‘I have been talking 
itover with Mrs. Atherton, and she thinks 
too that I ought to try to find them.” 

Olney’s heart gave a leap. He knew 
that she was hovering on the verge of a 
confession, which she longed to make for 
his sake, and that he ought not to suffer 
her till he had made his own confession 
He had the joy of realizing her truth, and 
he rested nervelessly in that a moment, 
before he could say lightly, ‘‘I don’t see 
why you should do that.” 

‘**Don’t you think—think—that it’s my 
duty?” she pleaded. 

‘*‘Not in the least! From the experi- 
ence I’ve had with the St. Louis branch 
of your family I don’t think it’s your duty 
to look any of them up. Why do you 
think it is your duty? Have they tried 
to find you?” 

‘‘They are very poor and humble peo- 
ple—the humblest,” she faltered piteously. 
‘**They—” 
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Her breath went in silence, and he cried, 

Rhoda! Don’t goaway! Stay! Stay 

ith me. Or, if you must go somewhere, 
vo back with me to Florence, where the 

ippiness of my life began when I first 
knew you were in the world. I love you! 
I ask you to be my wife!” 

She let her hand seem to sink deeper in 
his hold, which had somehow not released 
it yet: she almost pushed it in for an in- 
stant, and then she pulled it violently 
away. ‘‘Never!”’ She sprang to her feet 
and gasped hoarsely out, ‘* lama negress!” 

Something in her tragedy affected Olney 
comically; perhaps the belief that she had 
often rehearsed these words as an answer 
to his demand. Hesmiled. ‘* Well, not 
a very black one. Besides, what of it, if 
I love you?” 

‘What of it?” she echoed. 
you know? You mustn't!” 
' The simpleness of the words made him 
augh outright; these she had not re- 
She had dramatized his instant 
renunciation of her when he knew the 
fatal truth. 

“Why not? 
must or not!” 

As tragedy the whole affair had fallen 
It could be reconstructed, if at 
all, only upon an octave much below the 
operatic pitch. It must be treated in no 

rid twilight gloom, but in plain, simple, 
matter-of-fact noonday. 

Tl can’t let you,” she began, in a vain 
effort to catch up some fragments of her 
neditated melodrama about her. ‘* You 
don’t understand. My grandmother was 
a slave,” 

‘The more shame to the man that eall- 
ed himself her master!” said Olney. ‘* But 
Ido understand—I understand everything 

[know everything!” He had not meant 
o say this. He had always imagined 
keeping his knowledge from her till they 
were married, and then in some favored 
moment confessing that her aunt had told 
him, and making her forgive her for hav- 
ing told him. But now, in his eagerness 
to spare her the story which he saw she 
had it on her eonscience to tell him in 
full, the truth had escaped him. 

‘You know it!” she exclaimed, with a 
fierce recoil. ‘* How do you know it?” 

“Your aunt told me,” he answered, 
hardily. He must now make the best of 
the worst. 

Then she-was false to me with her last 
breath! Oh, I will never forgive her!” 


‘* But don’t 
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I love you, whether I 


to ruin. 
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‘*Oh, yes you will, my dear,” said Ol- 
ney, with the quiet which he felt to be his 
only hope with her. ‘‘She had to tell 
me, to advise with me, before she told you. 
I wish she had never told you, but if she 
had not told me, she would have defraud- 
ed me of the sweetest thing in life.” 

“The privilege of stooping to such a 
creature as 1?” she demanded, bitterly. 

He took her hand and kissed it, and 
kept it in his. ‘‘No: the right of saying 
that you are all the dearer to me for be- 
ing just what you are, and that I'm 
prouder of you for it. And now, don’t 
say you will not forgive that poor soul, 
who suffered years for every hour that 
you have suffered from that cause. She 
felt herself sacredly bound to tell you.” 

**It was too late then,” said the girl, 
with starting tears. ‘‘She killed me. I 
can't forgive her.” 

‘Well, what can that matter to her? 
She can forgive you; and that’s the great 
thing.” 

‘““What do you mean?” she asked, 
weakly trying to get her hand away. 

‘‘How came she to tell you that she 
hadn't told me ?” 

‘*‘T—I made her,” faltered the girl. 

‘T asked her if she had. I was frantic.” 

‘Yes. You had no right to do that. 
Of course she had to deny it, and you 
made her take a new lie on her con- 
science when she had just escaped from 
one that she had carried for you all your 
life.” Olney gave her back her hand. 
‘*Whatever you do with me, for your 
own sake put away all thoughts of hard- 
ness toward that poor woman.” 

There was a long silence. 
girl broke into sudden tears. ‘‘I do! 
[ will! I see it now! It was cruel, 
cruel! But I couldn't see it then; I 
couldn’t see anything but myself; the 
world was filled with me—blotted out 
with me! Ah, can she ever forgive me? 
If I could only have one word with her, 
to say that there never was any real 
hardness in me toward her, and I didn’t 
know what I was doing! Do you think 
I made her kill herself? Tell me if you 
do! Ican bear it—I deserve to bear it!” 

‘‘She never meant to kill herself,” 
said Olney, sincerely. ‘‘I feel sure of 
that. But she’s gone, and you are here; 
the question’s of you, not of her; and I 
only asked you to be just to yourself. I 
didn’t. mean to tell you now that I knew 
your secret from her, but ['m not sorry 
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I told you, if it’s helped you to substitute 
a regret for a resentment.” 

** [t's done that for all my life long.” 

‘Ah, I didn’t mean it to go so far as 
that!’ said Olney, smiling. 

‘‘No matter! It’s what I must bear. 
It's a just punishment.” She rose sud- 
denly, and put out her hand to him. 
‘*Good-by.” 

‘What for?” he asked. 
ing.” 

‘But Jam. Tm going away to find 
my mother’s people, if I can—to help 
them and acknowledge them. I tried to 
talk with Mrs. Atherton about it, the 
other day, but I couldn’t rightly, for I 
couldn’t let her understand fully. But 
it's true—and be serious about it, and 
don’t laugh at me! Oughtn’t I to go 
down there and help them; try to edu- 
cate them, and elevate them; give my life 
to them? Isn’t it base and cowardly to 
desert them, and live happily apart from 
them, when—” 

‘“When you might live so miserably 
with them?” Olney asked. ‘‘ Ah, that’s 
the kind of question that I suspect your 
poor aunt used to torment herself with! 
But if you wish me to be really serious 
with you about it, I will say, Yes, you 
would have some such duty toward them, 
perhaps, if you had voluntarily chosen 
your part with them—if you had ever 
consented to be of their kind. Then it 
would be base and cowardly to desert 
them; it would be a treason of the vilest 
sort. But you never did that, or any- 
thing like it, and there is no more specific 
obligation upon you to give your life to 
their elevation than there is upon me. 
Besides, I doubt if that sort of specific 
devotion would do much good. The way 
to elevate them is to elevate us, to begin 
with. It will be an easy matter to deal 
with those simple-hearted folks after we’ ve 
got into the right way ourselves. No, if 
you must give your life to the improve- 
ment of any particular race, give it to 
mine. Begin with me. You won’t find 
me unreasonable. All that I shall ask of 
you are the fifteen-sixteenths or so of you 
that belong to my race by heredity; and I 
will cheerfully consent to your giving our 
colored connections their one-sixteenth.” 

Olney broke off, and laughed at his joke, 
and she joined him helplessly. ‘‘Oh! 
don’t laugh at me!” 

‘Laugh at you? 
more like crying. 


‘Tm not go- 


I feel a great deal 
If you go down there 


to elevate the blacks, what is to become «| 
me? I don’t really object to your goin; 
but I want to go with you.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” she entreated 
piteously. 

‘*What I said just now. 
and I ask you to be my wife. 
‘LT said I couldn’t. You know why 

‘* But you didn’t mean it, or you'd have 
given me some reason.” 
‘*Some reason ?” 


I love you, 


” 


‘Yes. What you said was only an 
excuse. I can’t accept it. Rhoda,” lie 


added, seriously, ‘‘I’m afraid you do: 
understand! Can’t you understand that 
what you told me—what I knew already 
—didn’t make the slightest difference to 
me, and couldn’t, to any man who was 
any sort of aman? Or yes, it does mak: 
a difference! But such a kind of differ 
ence that if I could have you other than 
you are by wishing it, I wouldn’t—for m) 
own selfish sake at least, 1 wouldn’t wish 
it for the world. Can’t you understand 
that ?” 

‘*No, [ean’t understand that. It seems 
to me that it must make you loathe m« 
Oh!” she shuddered. ‘‘ You don’t know 
how hideous they are—a whole churchfu 
as I saw them that night. And I'm like 
them!” 

Olney’s heart ached for her, but he 
could not help his laugh. ‘* Well, you 
don’t look it. Oh, you poor child! Why 
do you torment yourself ?” 

‘*T can’t help it. It’s burnt into me 
It’s branded me one of them. I am one 
No, I can't escape. And the best way is 
to go and live among them and own it 
Then perhaps I can learn to bear it, and 
not hate them so. But I do hate them 
I do, I do! I can’t help it, and I don't 
blame you for hating me!” 

‘*T don’t happen to hate even you,” 
said Olney, going back to his lightness. 
** My trouble’s another kind. Perhaps | 
should hate you, and hate them, if I'd 
come of a race of slave-holders, as you 
have. But my people never injured those 
poor creatures, and so I don’t hate them, 
or their infinitesimal part in you.” 

He found himself, whenever it came to 
the worst with her in this crisis, taking « 
tone of levity which was so little of his 
own volition that it seemed rather to tak: 
him. He was physician enough already 





to flatter his patient for her good, and 
instinctively he treated Rhoda as if she 
were his patient. 


It did flatter her | 
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have that side of her ancestry dwelt upon, 
and to be treated as the daughter of slave- 
holders: she who could not reconcile her- 
self to her servile origin, listened with a 
kind of fascination to his tender mockery, 
in which she felt herself swayed by the 
deep undercurrent of his faithful love. 

‘‘Come, come!” he went on, and at his 
touch shedropped weakly back into her seat 
iwain, and let him take her hand and hold 
it. ‘* Il know how this fact has seized upon 
you and blotted everything else out of the 
world. But life’s made up of a great deal 
else; and you are but one little part in- 
jured to many partsinjurer. You belong 
incomparably more to the oppressors than 
to the oppressed, and what I’m afraid of 
is that you’ll keep me in hopeless slavery 
as long as I live. Who would ever im- 
agine that you were as black as you say ? 
Who would think—” 

‘* Ah, you've confessed it! You would 
be ashamed of me, if people knew! That 
is it!” 

“If you'll answer me as I wish, I'll go 
up with you to the house and tell Mrs. 
Atherton. I’ve rather a fancy for seeing 
how she would take it. But I can’t, un- 
less you'll let me share in the disgrace 
with you. Will you?” 

‘‘Never! It shall never be known! 
For your sake! J can bear it; but you 
shall not. Promise me that you'll never 
tella living soul!” She caught him ner- 
vously by the arm, and clung to him. It 
was her sign of surrender. 

He accepted it, and said: ‘‘ Very well, I 
promise it. But only on one condition: 
that you believe I’m not afraid to tell it. 
Otherwise my self-respect will oblige me 
to go round shouting it to everybody. Do 
you promise!” 

‘Yes, | promise; and now she yielded 
to the gayety of his mood, and a succession 
of flashing smiles lit up her face, in which 
her doom was transmuted to the happiest 
fortune. Shekeptsmiling, with her hands 
linked through his arm and her form 
drawn elose to him; while their talk flow- 
ed fantastically away from all her awful 
questions. Their love performed the ef- 
fect of common-sense for them, and in its 
purple light they saw the every-day du- 
ties of life plain before them. They spoke 
frankly of the incidents of the past few 
days, and he told her now of his interview 
with the Bloomingdale family, and how 
he felt that he had hardened Mrs. Bloom- 
ingdale’s heart against her by his unsym- 


pathetic behavior in denying them an in- 
terview with Rhoda herself. 

This made her laugh, but she said, with 
a shudder: ‘* I couldn’t have borne to look 
at them. From the first moment after my 
aunt told me, I felt that I must prevent 
their ever seeing me again. I wrote to 
him, and I carried the letter out with me 
to post it, and make sure it went; and then 
somehow I forgot to post it.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Olney, ‘‘I suppose that’s 
the reason why he came to see me, and to 
ask where he could find you.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Rhoda, placidly. 

‘* There is only one thing in the whole 
affair that really troubles me,” said Olney, 
‘‘and that’s the very short shrift you gave 
that poor fellow.” 

‘Why, when I had written to him I 
would not see*him again, I supposed he 
was persisting, and it was only the other 
day that I found the letter, which Id 
forgotten to post. It was in the pocket 
of the dress I wore that night to the 
church.” 

‘*And you don’t think his persisting— 
his caring so much for you—gave him the 
right to‘see you?” 

‘** Not the least.” 

‘* Ah, a man never understands a wo- 
man’s position on that question.” 

‘Why, of course, if I had cared for 
him—” 

‘*T don’t know but I’ve a little case of 
conscience here myself. I had awful 
qualms when that poor fellow was talking 
with me. I perceived that he was as mag- 
nanimous as I was on the subject of he- 
redity, and that, I thought, ought to count 
in his favor. Will you let it?” 

“Ha” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Because I don’t care for him.” 

‘* How simple it is! Well, he’s off my 
conscience, at any rate.” 

She began to grieve a little. ‘‘ But if 
you are sorry—” 

‘* Sorry?” 

‘‘Tf you think you will ever regret—if 
you’re not sure that you'll never be trou- 
bled by—by—that, then we had better—” 

‘**My dear child,” said Olney, ‘‘ I’m go- 
ing to leave all the trouble of that to you. 
I assure you that from this on I shall 
never think of it. I am going to provide 
for your future, and let you look after 
your past.” 

She dropped her head with a sob upon 
his shoulder, and as he gathered her in 
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his arms he felt as if he had literally res- 
cued her from her own thoughts of her- 
self. 

He was young and strong, and he be- 
lieved that he would always be able to 
make her trust him against them, because 
now in the fulness of their happiness he 
prevailed 
There are few who, when the 
struggle of life is mainly over, do not 
wonder at the risks they took in the 
days of their youth and strength; and it 
could not be pretended that Olney found 
more than the common share of happiness 
in the lot he chose; but then it could be 
said honestly enotigh that he did not con- 
sider either life or love valuable for the 
happiness they could yield. They were 
enough in themselves. Fle was not a 
seeker after happiness, and when he saw 
that even his love failed at times to make 
life happy for his wife, he pitied her, and 
he did not blame her. He knew that in 
her hours of despondency there was that 
war between her temperament and her 
character which is the fruitful cause of 
misery in the world, where all strains are 
now so crossed and intertangled that there 
is no definite and unbroken direction any 
more inany of us. In her, the confusion 
was only a little greater than in most 
others, and if Olney ever had any regret 
it was that the sunny-natured antetypes of 
her mother’s race had not endowed her 
with more of the heaven-born cheerful- 


men 


COMMON-SENSE 
BY HELEN H. 


epee are certain forms of expression 
which once heard fit themselves into 
the mind so firmly, and reappear in one 
connection or another so frequently, that 
one searcely recognizes the fact even 
when one changes a word or two in order 
to make the original idea fit the case in 
point. So when I stood watching the in- 
genious method by which the trainers of 
the English fox-hounds induced each dog 
to perform his own surgical operations 
after a hunt, I remarked, with no recogni- 
tion of the plagiarism from Dr. Holmes, 
‘*Every dog his own doctor.” 
‘‘No,” replied the trainer, with a fine 
sense of distinction which I had not before 
observed—‘‘no; I am the doctor; the dogs 


ness with which it meets contumely and 

injustice. His struggle was with that 

hypochondria of the soul into which the 
Puritanism of her father’s race had sick 

ened in her, and which so often seems t: 

satisfy its crazy claim upon conscienc 

by enforcing some aimless act of self-sac 

rifice. The silence in which they lived 
concerning her origin weighed upon he: 

sometimes with the sense of a guilty de 

ceit, and it was her remorse for this that 
he had to reason her outof. The question 
whether it ought not to be told to each 
of their acquaintance who became a friend 
had always to be solved anew, especial! 

ly if the acquaintance was an American 

but as yet their secret remains their own 

They are settled at Rome, after a brief ex 

periment of a narrower field of practice at 
Florence; and the most fanciful of Olney’s 
compatriot patients does not dream that 
his wife ought to suffer shame from her. 
She is thought to look so very Italian 
that you would really take her for an 
Italian, and he represents to her that it 
would not be the ancestral color, which is 
much the same in other races, but the an 
cestral condition which their American 
friends would despise if they knew of it: 
that this is a quality of the despite in 
which hard work is held all the world 
over, and has always followed the chil 
dren of the man who earns his bread 
with his hands, especially if he earns 
other people’s bread too. 

THE END. 


IN SURGERY. 
GARDENER. 


are the surgeous. I prescribe; they per 
form the operation. They do that part 
far better than I could; but they wouldn't 
do it in time to save the pain and trouble 
of a much more serious operation that 
they could not perform, if I did not set 
them at it in time, and keep them at work 
until all danger of inflammation is past.” 

It was after a hunt. The dogs—splen 
did blooded fellows, a great pack of over 
sixty of them—had gotten many thorns 
and briers in their feet. They came back 
limping, foot-sore, and with troubled eyes 
that looked up piteously for relief from 
their pain. They were very hungry too, 
after the long chase; but ‘‘ no doctor wil! 
allow a patient to eat just before a surgi 
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cal operation,” remarked the trainer, dry- 
ly ‘*Now watch.” 

’ He threw open a door leading into an 
outer room of the splendid Hunt Club 
Kennel, ind gave the word of command. 

There was a rush, and the entire pack 
burst through the wide entrance. Then 
every dog lay suddenly down, and began 
to lick his feet with great vigor. 

Why? Simply because in rushing 
through that door they had waded 
through a wide shallow trough or sink 
of pretty warm soup. This basin was 
sunk in the stone floor, and reached en- 
tirely across the door, and was too wide 
to jump over, even had it been visible 
from the outside, which it was not. 

The dogs had plunged into it before 
they knew it was there, and were out of 
its rather uncomfortable heat instantly. 

Each dog worked at his feet with vigor. 
He was hungry. The soup was good; but 
dogs object to soup on their feet. This 
process was continued and repeated until 
it was thought that all thorns and briers 
and pebbles had been licked and picked 
from the erippled feet. Then the dogs 
were fed and put to bed—or allowed to 
lie down and sleep-—in their fresh straw- 
filled bunks, 

‘A doctor and a surgeon may be the 
same person,” remarked the philosophical 
trainer, oracularly, ‘‘ but they seldom are. 
If you whine—as the dogs do when their 
feet hurt after a hunt—or if you limp or 
complain, a doctor guesses what is the 
matter with you. Then he guesses what 
willeure you. If both guesses are :right, 
you are in luck, and he is a skilful doctor. 
In nine cases out of ten he is giving you 
something harmless, while he is taking a 
second and a third look at you (at your 
expense, of course) to guess over after 
himself.” 

His medical pessimism and his surgical 
optimism amused and entertained me, and 
I encouraged him to go on. 

‘‘Now with a surgeon it is different. 
Surgery is an exact science. Before I 
took this position I was a surgeon’s assist- 
ant ina hospital. In some places we are 
called trained nurses. In our place we 
were called surgeons’ assistants. That’s 
why I make such a distinetion between 
doctors and surgeons. I’ve seen the two 
work side by side so long. I’ve seen 
some of the funniest mistakes made, and 
I've seen mistakes that were not funny. 
I've seen post-mortem examinations that 
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would have made a surgeon ashamed that 
he had ever been born, looked upon by 
the doctor who treated the case as not at 
all strange; didn’t stagger him a bit in 
his own opinion of himself and his scien- 
tific knowledge next time. I remember 
one case. It was a Japanese boy. He 
was as solid as a little ox, but he told Dr. 
G that he’d been taking a homceo- 
pathic prescription for a cold. That was 
enough for Dr.G--—. A red rag in the 
van of a bovine animal is nothing to the 
word ‘homeeopathy’ to Dr. G Hy- 
dropathy gives him fits, and eclecticism al- 
most lays him out. Not long ago he sat 
on a jury which sent a man to prison 
who had failed in a case of ‘ mind-cure.’ 
That gave deep delight to his ‘ regular’ 
soul. Well, Dr. G—— questioned the 
little Jap, who could not speak good Eng- 
lish, and had the national inclination to 
agree with whatever you say. Ever been 
in Japan? No? Well, they are a droil 
lot. Always strive to agree with all you 
say or suggest. 

‘** Did you ever spit blood?’ asked Dr. 
G , by-and-by, after he could find no- 
thing else wrong except the little cold 
for which the homeeopathic physician 
was treating the boy. 

***Onee,’ replied that youthful victim. 

‘** Aha! we are getting at the root of 
this matter now,’ said Dr. G ‘Now 
tell me truly. Be careful! Did you spit 
much blood?’ 

‘** Yes, sir; a good deal.’ 

‘‘' The doctor sniffed. He always knew 
that a homeceopathic humbug could not 
diagnose a case, and would be likely to 
get just about as near the facts as a light 
cold would come to tuberculosis. 

‘** How long did this last?’ he inquired 
of the smiling boy. 

‘**T think—it seem to me—’ 

‘“*A half-hour? queried the doctor; 
‘twenty minutes?’ 

‘*T think so. Yes, sir. About half 
an hour—twenty minutes,’ responded the 
obliging youth. 

‘‘T heard that talk. Common -sense 
told me the boy’s lungs were all right; 
but it was none of my business, and so I 
watched him treated, off and on, for lung 
trouble for over a month before I got a 
chance to ask him any questions. Then 
I asked, incidentally, 

‘** What made you spit that blood that 
time, Gihi?’ 

‘**T didn’t know I ought to swallow 
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him,’ he replied, wide-eyed and anxious. 
‘Dentist pull tooth. He say to me, ‘‘ Spit 
blood here.”’ Ido like he tell me. Your 
doctor say ver’ bad for lungs, spit blood. 
Next time I swallow him.’ 

‘*T helped another practitioner, in good 
and regular standing, to examine a man’s 
heart. He found a pretty bad wheeze in 
the left side. I had to nurse that man. 
He had been on a bat, and all on earth 
that ailed him was that spree, but he got 
treated for heart trouble. It scared the 
man almost to death. 

‘*T’'d learned how a heart should sound, 
so one day I tried his. He was in bed 
then, and it sounded all right, so when 
the doctor came in, I took him aside, and 
told him that I didn’t want to interfere, 
but that man was scared about to death 
over his heart, and it seemed to me it was 
all right—sounded like other hearts—and 
his pulse was all right too. The doctor 
was mad as a March hare, though he had 
told me to make two or three tests, and 
keep the record for him against the time 
of his next visit. Well, to make a long 
matter short, the final discovery was—the 
man don’t know it yet, and he is going 
around in dread of dropping off any min 
ute with heart failure—that at the first ex- 
amination the man had removed only his 
coat and vest,and his new suspender on 
his starched shirt had made the squeak. 
That is a cold fact, and that man paid 
over eighty dollars for the treatment he 
had for his heart.” 

I was so interested in the drollery of 
this ex-nurse, and in his scorn for one 
branch of a profession, while he enter- 
tained almost a superstitious awe and ad- 
miration for surgery per se, that I decid- 
ed upon my return to New York to visit 
a great surgeon, and ask him to allow me 
to see an operation that would fairly rep- 
resent the advance-guard, so to speak, the 
upward reach of the profession as it is 
to-day. 

We all know the physician who fol- 
lows his profession strictly and solely as 
a means of support. Most of us also hap- 
pily know something of one or more 
medical men who are a credit to human- 
ity, in that they subordinate their ability 
to extort money from suffering to their 
desire to relieve pain, even though such 
relief conduces not to their own financial 
opulence. But few of us who are not 


close students of the medical profession 
realize, I think, some of the magnificent 


developments not only of surgery, but of 
the character of the surgeon. We are led 
to think of them as rather hard ani 
brutal men. The side of their work and 
nature that means tenderness and deyo 
tion to the relief of those who, but for t} 
skilled and brave surgeon, must die . 

suffer for life, is seldom laid before us 
The quiet, sweet, and simple devotion o! 
such men does not reach the publie ear 

The operation of which I learned, and 
which is the first of its kind on record 
was so strange, so great, and so far-reac] 
ing in its suggestion and promise that 
seemed to me it could not fail to interes| 
and inspire the general reader, who neve: 
sees a medical or surgical journal, and 
who would not read it if he did. 

Can you think of an operation that 
would create a mind? Can you conceiv: 
of the meaning to humanity of a dis 
covery that would transform a congenital 
imbecile into a rational being? Such a: 
operation was the one I was privileged to 
see. 

The patient was a child about on: 
year old. Of good parentage and of 
healthy bodily growth aside from tlie 
fact that its skull was that of a new-born 
child, and it had hardened and solidified 
into that shape and size. The ‘soft 
spot” was not there, and the sutures « 
seams of the skull had grown fast and 
solid, so that the brain within was cramp 
ed and compressed by its unyielding bony 
covering. 

The body could grow—did grow—but 
the poor little compressed brain, the di 
rector of the intelligent and voluntary 
actions of the body, was kept at its first 
estate. Even worse than this, its strug 
gle with its bony cage made a pressure 
which caused distortion and aimless or 
unmeaning movement. The arm and 
leg turned in, in that helpless, pathetic 
way that tells of imbecility. In short, 
the baby was a physically healthy imbe 
cile—the most pathetic object on this sad 
earth. Upon examination, the surgeon, 
a gentle, sweet-natured man,’ whose en 
thusiasm for his profession—for the relief 
of suffering—makes him the object of de- 
votion of many to whom he has given 
life and health, and the inspirer and final 
appeal for many a brother practitioner 
discovered what he believed to be the 
trouble. Led by that most uncommon 
of all things, common-sense, he believed 
that this little victim of nature’s mistake 
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might be changed from a condition far 
vorse than death to one of comfort for 
itself, and to those who now looked upon 
t only in anguish of soul. 
\fter explaining to the parents and the 
veons who had come to witness the 
miderful experiment (for, after all, at 

s stage it was but an experiment based 

pon common-sense) that it might fail; 

er a modest and simple statement of 

is reason for undertaking so dangerous 
in operation, with no precedent before 
him; after explaining that the parents 
fully understood that not to try it meant 

opeless idiocy, and that the trial might 

mean death—he began the work. I will 
try to tell what it was in language that is 
not scientific, and may seem to those ac 
customed to surgical terms inadequate 
and unlearned; but to those who are not 
technical medical students I believe the 
ess technical language will be far clearer. 

The echild’s skull was laid bare in front. 
[wo tracks were cut from a little above 
the base (or top) of the nose up and over 
back of the head. One of these 
tracks was eut on each side, the surgeon 
explained, because it would give equal ex- 
pansion to the two sides of the brain, and 
because it would cause death to cut through 
the middle of the top of the head, where 
lies ‘‘the superior longitudinal sinus.” 
He left, therefore, the solid track of bone 
through the middle, and cut two grooves 
tracks of bone, one on either side, 
vhere nature (when she does not make a 
mistake) leaves soft or yielding edges, by 
means of which the normal skull expands 
to fit the needs of the brain within. 

The trench made displaced or cut away 
one-quarter of an inch of solid bone all 
the way from near the base of the nose to 
the back part of the head. In the middle 
of the top of the head on each side a cross- 
wise cut was made, and one inch of bone 
divided. Another cut was made on either 
side, slanting toward the ears. This was 
nd a half inches long. The surgeon 
then tenderly inserted his forefingers, 
pressed the internal mass loose from the 
bones where it adhered, and pushed the 
bones wider apart. This process widened 
the trenches to one inch. 

The wound was now dressed with the 
wonderfully effective new aseptics, and the 
flesh and skin closed over. The operation 
had taken an hour and a half. There 
was little bleeding. The baby was, of 
course, unconscious during the entire time. 
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Oh, the blessings of anzstheties! And 
now comes the wonderful result of this 
bold and radical but tender and humane 
operation, 

The baby rallied well. In three days 
it showed improved intelligence. In eight 
days this improvement was marked. From 
a creature that sat listless, deformed, and 
unmindful of all about it, it began to 
‘*take notice,” like other children. From 
an ‘‘it,” it had been transformed into a 
‘‘he.” It had been given personality. It 
ate and slept fairly well. 

On the tenth day the wound was ex- 
posed and dressed. It had healed, or 
‘‘united by first intention,” as the doc- 
tors say; and again one can but exclaim, 
‘Oh, those wonderful aseptic dressings!” 
It had united without suppuration. It 
was a clean wound, cleanly healing. 

One month after the operation the feet 
and hands had straightened out, and lost 
their jerky, aimless movements. The 
child is now a child. It acts and thinks 
like other children, laughs and cooes and 
makes glad the hearts of those who love it. 

Not like other children of its age, per- 
haps, for it has several months yet to 
‘‘eatch up,” but the last report, in one of 
the leading medical journals, said: 


“One month after the operation the change 
in its condition was surprising and gratifying. 
The deformities in the extremities had entire- 
ly disappeared, and there was evidently a re- 


markable increase in intelligence. It noticed 
those about it, took hold of objects offered it, 
laughed, and behaved much as children of or- 
dinary development at six or eight months. 
The pupils were no longer widely dilated, but 
appeared normal. It eats and sieeps well, and 
is in general greatly improved as a result of 
the operation.” 


If in one month the little imprisoned 
brain was able to ‘‘ catch up” six or eight 
months, we may surely believe that the 
remaining four or five months which it 
lost because nature sealed the little think- 
ing-machine firmly in too small a casket 
will be wiped away also, and the little 
victim of nature’s mistake be given full 
and normal opportunity through the skill 
and genius of man. 

Could anything be more wonderful? 
Could any operation open to the future 
of the race wider possibilities and offer 
more brilliant hope? I may quote here 
farther from tle same journal: 

“The operation differs from any yet done. 
Lannelongue, Keen, and others cut a trench 
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about a quarter of an inch in width, and on 
one side, at a single operation. It seemed to 
me if the brain was penned in by premature 
ossification of the cranial bones, these should 
be torn loose and permauently lifted, thus al- 
lowing a thorough expansion. Should only 
temporary benefit be secured, the operation 
should be repeated. Experience alone can 
demoustrate whether the expansion of the 
brain will be able to spread the cranial bones 
to such an extent that it may reach even an 
ordinary development. The condition of these 
patients is so hopeless and deplorable that, in 
my opinion, very great risk is justifiable in 
any surgical interference which offers even a 
hope of amelioration.” 


Is not that common-sense in surgery ? 
Thus the race is quietly achieving mas- 


tery over the blind forces of nature, an) 
the steady hand of science, coupled w 
tenderness and sincerity, is pushing back 
some of the worst horrors of life, a 
throwing a flood of light and hope into 
the future! And I owed this new inspira 
tion to my pessimistic acquaintance 
of the Hunt Club Kennel—and the int: 
duction he gave me to the rudiments of 
applied surgery. It was indeed a lo 
sweep from the one operation to the other 
My first and second glimpses of the oper 
ating-room were surely the two extremes, 
and yet when I suggested this to the sur 
geon, he smilingly replied that, after al] 
either or both—-indeed, all of it, was si 
ply common-sense in surgery. 


LON DON—PLANTAGENET. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


11 L—THE 


fF.HROUGH broad Chepeside rode the 

great lord—haply the King himself 
followed by his regiment of knights, gen- 
tlemen, and men-at-arms, all wearing his 
livery. The Abbot, with his following, 
passed along on his way to Westminster 
in stately procession. The Alderman, in 
fur gown and gold chain, with his officers, 
walked through the market inspecting 
weights and measures and the goods ex- 
posed for sale. Priests and friars crowded 
the narrow ways. To north and south, in 
sheds which served for shops, the pren- 
tices stood bawling their wares. This was 
the outward and visible side of the city. 
There was another side—the city of the 
London craftsman. 

Who was he—the craftsman —and 
whence? London has always opened her 
hospitable arms to foreigners. They still 
come to the city and settle, enjoying its 
freedom, and in the next generation are 
pure English. In the days of Edward 
the Confessor the men of Rheims and of 
Flanders became citizens with rights equal 
to the English. Later on, the names of 
the people show their origin and the 
places whence they or their forefathers 
had come. Then William Waleys is Wil- 
liam the Welchman; Walter Norris is 
Walter of Norway; John Francis is John 
the Frenchman; Henry Upton is Henry 
of that town; William Sevenoke, Lord 
Mayor of London, took his name from 
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the village of Sevenoaks in Kent, where 
he was born. The first surnames were 
bestowed not only with reference to thi 
place of birth, but partly to trades, part!) 
to the place of residence, partly to per 
sonal defects or peculiarities. But it is 
obvious from the earliest names on record 
how readity London received strangers 
from any quarter of western Europe, No: 
way, Denmark, Flanders, Lorraine, Pi 
cardy, Normandy, Guyenne, Spain, Pro 
vence, and Italy. It is noteworthy in 
studying the names: first, that, as was to 
be expected, there is not in the fourteenth 
century a single trace of British or Roman 
British name, either Christian or sur- 
name, just as there was not in the Saxon 
occupation a single trace of Roman cus- 
toms or institutions; next, that the Saxon 
names have all vanished. There are no 
longer any Wilfreds, Alfgars, Eadberhts, 
Sigeberts, Harolds, or Eadgars among the 
Christian names. They have given place 
to the Norman names of John, Henry, 
William, and the like. The London 
craftsman was therefore a compound of 
many races. The dominant strain was 
Saxon—East Saxon; then came Norman: 
then Fleming; and then a slight infusion 
of every nation of western Europe. 

In the narrow lanes leading north and 
south of the two great streets of Thames 
and Chepe the craftsmen of London lived 
in their tenements, each consisting of a 
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room below and a room above. Some of 
them followed their trade at home; some 
worked in shops. There were those who 
sold and those who made. Of the former 
the mercers and haberdashers kept their 
shops in West Chepe; the goldsmiths in 
Guthrun’s Lane and Old Change; the 
pepperers and grocers in Soper’s Lane; 
the drapers in Lombard Street and Corn- 
hill: the skinners in St. Mary Axe; the 
fishmongers in Thames Street; the iron- 


mongers in Ironmongers’ Lane and Old | 


the vintners in the Vintry; the 
butchers in East Chepe, St. Nicolas 
Shambles, and the Stocks Market; the 
hosiers in Hosiers’ Lane; the shoemakers 
curriers in Cordwainer Street; the 
paternoster-sellers in Paternoster Row; 
patten-sellers by St. Margaret Pattens; 
ind so forth. 

It is easy, with the help of Stow, and 
vith the names of the streets before one, 
to map out the chief market-places and 
It is not so easy to lay down 
the places where those dwelt who carried 
on handicrafts. Stow indicates here and 
there a few facts. The founders of can- 


Jewry; 


and 


the shops. 


diesticks, chafing-dishes, and spice mor- 
tars carried on their work in Lothbury; 


the coal-men and woodmongers were 
found about Billingsgate stairs; since the 
Flemish weavers met in the church-yard 
of Lawrence Pountney, they lived presum- 
ibly in that parish. For the same reason 
the Brabant weavers probably lived in 
St. Mary Somerset parish. The furriers 
vorked in Walbrook ; the curriers oppo- 
site London Wall; upholsterers or under- 
on Cornhill; cutlers worked in 
Pope’s Head Alley; basket-makers, wire- 
drawers, and “‘ other foreigners” in Blond 
Chapel, or Blanch Appletone Lane. In 
Mineing Lane dwelt the men of Genoa and 
other parts who brought wine to the port 
of London in their galleys. The turners 
of beads for prayers lived in Paternoster 
Row; the bowyers in Bowyer Row; other 
crafts there are which may be assigned to 
their original streets. Sometimes, but not 
always, the site of a company’s hall marks 
the quarter chiefly inhabited by that trade. 
Certainly the vintners belonged to the 
Vintry, where is now their hall, and the 
weavers to Chepe, where they still have 
their hall. When, however, the manage- 
ment of a trade or craft passed into the 
hands of a company, there was no longer 
any reason, except where men had to work 
together, why they should live together. 


takers 
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Since there could be no combined action 
by the men, but, on the contrary, blind 
obedience to the warden, they might as 
well live in whatever part of the city 
should be the most convenient. From 
the absence of great houses, whether of 
nobles or princes, in the north of the city, 
one is inclined to believe that great num 
bers of craftsmen lived in that part, name- 
ly, between what is now called Gresham 
Street and London Wall. 

The trades carried on within the walls 


. covered very nearly the whole field of 
. manufacture. 


A medizval city made 
nearly everything that it wanted—wine, 
spices, silks, velvets, precious stones, and 
a few other things excepted, which were 
brought to the port from abroad; but the 
city could get on very well without those 
things. Within the walls they made ev- 
erything. It is not until one reads the 
long lists of trades collected together by 
Riley that one understands how many 
things were wanted, and how trades were 
subdivided. Clothing in its various 
Sranches gave work to the wympler, who 
made wimples or neckerchiefs for women ; 
the retunder, or shearman of cloth; the 
batour, or worker of cloth; the caplet- 
monger; the callere, who made cauls or 
coifs for the head ; the quilter; the pinner; 
the chaloner, who made chalons or cover- 
lets; the bureller, who worked in burel, a 
coarse cloth; the chaucer, or shoemaker ; 
the plumer, or feather-worker; the pel- 
liper, pellercer, or furrier; the white 
tawyer, who made white leather; and 
many others. Arms and armor wanted 
the bowyer; the kissere, who made armor 
for the thighs; the bokelsmyth, who 
made bucklers; the bracere, who made 
armor for arms; the gorgiarius, who 
made gorgets; the tabourer, who made 
drums; the heaulmere, who made helmets ; 
the makers of haketons, pikes, swords, 
spears, and bolts for crossbows. Trades 
were thus divided; we see one man mak- 
ing one thing and nothing else all his 
life. The equyler made porringers, the 
brochere made spits, the haltier made 
halters, the corder made ropes, the sack- 
er made sacks, the melmallere made ham- 
mers, and so on. 

The old city grows gradually clearer 
to the vision when we think of all these 
trades carried on within the walls. There 
were mills to grind the corn; breweries 
for making the beer—one remains still; 
the linen was spun within the walls, and 
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the cloth made and dressed; the brass 
pots, tin pots, iron utensils, and wooden 
platters and basins were all made in the 
city; the armor, with its various pieces, 
was hammered out and fashioned in the 
streets; all kinds of clothes, from the leath- 
ern jerkin of the poorest to the embroid- 
ered robes of a princess, were made here; 
nothing that was wanted for household use 
in the country but was made in London 
town. Some of those trades were offensive 
to their neighbors. Under Edward tlie 
First, for instance, the melters of tallow 
and lard were made to leave Chepe, and to 
find a more convenient place at a distance 
from that fashionable street. The names 
of Stinking Lane, Sealding Lane, and 
Sheer Hog sufficiently indicate the pleas- 
ing effect of the things done in them upon 
the neighbors. The modern city of Lon- 
don—the city proper—is a place where 
they make nothing, but sell everything. It 
is now quite a quiet city; the old rumbling 
of broad-wheeled wagons over a stone-laid 
roadway has given way to the roll of the 
narrow wheel over the smooth asphalt; 
the craftsmen have left the city. But in 
the days of Whittington there was no 
noisier city in the whole world; the roar 
and the racket of it could be heard afar 
off—even at the rising of the Surrey Hills 
or the slope of Highgate or the top of 
Parliament Hill. Every man in the city 
was at work except the lazy men-at-arms 
of my lord’s following in the great house 
that was like a barrack. They lay about 
waiting for the order to mount and ride 
off to the border, or the Welsh march, or 
to fight the French. But roundabout 
their barracks the busy craftsmen worked 
allday long. From every lane rang out 
without ceasing the tuneful note of the 
hammer and the anvil; the carpenters, 
not without noise, drove in their nails, 
and the coopers hooped their casks; the 
blacksmith’s fire roared; the harsh grat- 
ing of the founders set the teeth on edge 
of those who passed that way; along the 
river-bank, from the Tower to Paul's 
stairs, those who loaded and those who 
unloaded, those who carried the bales to 
the warehouses, those who hoisted them 
up, the ships which came to port and the 
ships which sailed away, did all with fierce 
talking, shouting, quarrelling, and racket. 
Such work must needs be carried on with 
noise. In silence it droops and languish- 
es. The pack-horses plodded along the 
streets coming into the city and going 


out. Wagons with broad wheels rumbled 
and groaned along; the prentices baw|ed 
from the shops; the fighting-men marc} 

ed along to sound of trumpet; the chure 

bells and the monastery bells rang out 

day long, and all night too. And at ti) 
doors of the houses or the open windows 
where there was no glass, but a hanging 
shutter, sat or stood ‘he women, preparing 
the food, washing, mending, sewing. 0) 
spinning, their children playing in th, 
street before them. There are many towns 
of France, especially southern Franc 

which recall the medizeval city. Here 
the women live and do their work in the 
doorways; the men work at the open 
windows; and all day there is wafted 
along the streets and up to the skies the 
fragrance of soup and onions, roasted 
meats and baked confections, with tlie 
smell of every trade which the people 
carry on. 

Everything was made within the walls 
of the city. When one thinks upon the 
melting of tallow, the boiling of soap, th: 
crushing of bones, the extracting of glue 
the treatment of feathers and cloth and 
leather, the making and grinding of knives 
and all other sharp weapons, the crowd 
ing of the slaughter-houses, the decaying 
of fruit and vegetables, the roasting of 
meat at cooks’ shops, the baking of bread, 
the brewing of beer, the making of vine 
gar, and all the thousand and one things 
which go to make up the life of a town, 
the most offensive of which are now car 
ried on without the town; when one con 
siders, further, the gutter, which played 
so great a part in every medizval city; 
the gutter stream, which was almost 
Sabbatical, because it ceased to run when 
people ceased to work; the brook of the 
middle of the street, flowing with suds, 
the water used for domestic and for trade 
purposes, and with everything that would 
float or flow; when, again, one thinks 
of the rags and bones, the broken bits 
and remnants and fragments, the cabbage 
stalks and pea pods and onion peelings 
which were thrown into the street, though 
against the law, and of the lay stalls, where 
filth and refuse of every kind were thrown 
to wait the coming of carts, more uncer 
tain than those of a modern vestry—when, 
I say, one thinks of all these things, and 
of the small boundaries of the city and its 
crowded people and of its narrow streets, 
one understands how there hung over 
the city day and night, never quite blown 
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away by those most terrible storms that 
sometimes swept o’er pale Britannia, a 
richly confected cloud of thick and heavy 
smell which the people had to breathe. 

They liked it; without it, the true Lon- 
doner languished. The medizval smell, 
the smell of great towns, lias left London, 

it in old towns of the Continent, as in 

. old streets of Brussels, it meets and 
ereets us to the present day. Breathing 

iis air with difficulty, and perhaps with 
nausea, you may say, ‘‘Such and such was 
the air in which the citizens of London 
delighted when Edward III. was King.” 

The craftsman in those days had to do 
good work, or he would hear of it. He 
had to obey his company, or he would 
hear of it; and he had to take, with out- 
vard show of contentment, the wages that 
were assigned to him, or he would hear 
of it. He might be imprisoned, or put in 
pillory. We shall see a few cases of his 
punishment presently. As a final pun- 
ishment, he might be thrust outside the 
gates of the city, and told to go away and 
to return no more. 

Then, one fears, there would be nothing 
left for the craftsman but to turn ribaud, 
if he was clever enough to learn the arts 
of ribauderie ; or to sink into the lowest 
depth and become a villein, bound to the 
Soll 

If it was a city of hard work, it was 
also a city of play in plenty. London cit- 
izens,old and young,have always delight- 
ed beyond measure in games, shows, 
sports, and amusements of every kind. 
There were many holidays, and Sunday 
was not a day of gloom. 

The calendar of sport begins with the 
first day of the year, and ends with the 
last day. 

The year began with New-Year’s gifts: 
“These giftes the husband gives his wife and 

father eke the child, 

And master on his men bestows the like with 

favour milde, 

And good beginning of the year they wish and 

wish again, 

According to the ancient guise of heathen peo- 

ple vaine. 

These eight days no man doth require his 

debtes of any man; 

Their tables do they furnish forth with all the 

meat they can.” 


There was skating and sliding upon the 
ice in Moorfields, where the shallow ponds 
froze easily; or they played at quarter- 
staff, at hocking, at single-stick, at foot- 
ball, and at bucklers. In the evening 


they played at cards and “tables” and 
dice. 
“Now men and maids do merry make 
At stool-ball and at barley break.” 

On Shrove-Tuesday they had cock- 
fighting, a sport continued with unabated 
popularity until within the memory of 
inan—nay, itis rumored that he who knows 
where to look for it may still enjoy that 
humanizing spectacle. Every Friday in 
Lent the young men went forth to Smith- 
field and held mock fights, but the custom 
was in time discontinued; at Easter they 
had boat tournaments. At this holy sea- 
son also they had boar fights, and the 
baiting of bulls and bears. They had 
stage plays—the parish clerk in Chaucer 
‘played Herod on a seaffold high.” In 
the year 1391 the parish clerks had a play 
at Skinners’ Well, Smithfield, which last- 
ed for three days. In 1409 they represent- 
ed the creation of the world, and it lasted 
eight days. 

Then there were the pageants, shows, 
and ridings in the city. Whenever an ex- 
cuse could be found, the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen held a solemn riding in all 
their bravery. Not even in Ghent or 
Antwerp were there such splendid ridings 
and so many of them. ‘‘Seareh all chron- 
icles,” says an old writer, ‘‘all histories 
and records, in what language or letter 
soever, let the inquisitive man waste the 
deere treasures of his time and eyesight, 
he shall conclude his life only in the cer- 
tainty that there is no subject received 
into the place of his government with the 
like style and magnificence as is the Lord 
Mayor of the city of London.” We shall 
see later on what kind of show would be 
held in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

As for pageants, they were so splendid 
that he was unhappy, indeed, who could 
not remember one. But there were few 
so unfortunate. Whenever the King 
paid a visit to the city, on his accession, 
on his marriage, on the birth of a prince, 
the city held a pageant. When you read 
the account of the pageant when Henry 
V. and the city returned thanks for the 
victory of Agincourt, remember to cover 
in imagination the houses with scarlet 
cloth, to dress the people with such bra- 
very of attire and such colors as you can 
imagine, to let music play at every corner, 
to let the horses be apparelled as bravely 
as their riders, to let the bells be pealing 
and clashing, to fill up the narrative with 
the things which the historian neglects, 
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and then own that in the matter of pa- 
geants we are poor indeed compared with 
our forefathers five hundred years ago. 

Of ecclesiastical functions and proces- 
sions I say little. 
to the Church, as well as the churches 
themselves, were in every street and in 
every function. At funerals there fol- 
lowed the Brotherhood of Sixty, the 
singing clerks, and the old priests of the 
Papey chanting the psalms for the dead. 
And see, here is a company of a hundred 
and twenty. They are not Londoners; 
they are Dutchmen; and they have come 
across the sea—such are the amenities of 
medizeval piety—to flagellate themselves 
for the sins of this city. Will the English 
follow their example? For there are sins 
to be expiated even at Amsterdam. They 
are stripped to the waist; every man is 
armed with a whip, and is belaboring the 
man in front. It is a moving spectacle. 
London cannot choose but repent. The 
tears should be running down the cheeks 
Alas! 
The Dutehmen have 
to go home again, and may, if they please, 
flagellate themselves for their own good, 
leaving London impenitent. 

Then there is the great day of the com- 
pany—its saint's day—the day of visible 
greatness for the trade. On this day is 
the whole livery assembled; there must be 
none absent, great or small; all are met in 
the hall, every man in a new gown of the 
trade color. First te church; the boys 
and singing clerks lead the way, chanting 
as they go. Then march the Lord May- 
or’s sergeants, the servanis of the com 
pany, and the company itself, with its 
wardens and the officers. Mass despatch- 
ed, they return home in the same order to 
the hall, where they find a banquet spread 
for them, such a banquet as illustrates the 
wealth and dignity of the trade; the mu- 
sic is in the gallery, the floor is spread 
with rushes newly laid, clean, and warm ; 
the air is fragrant with the burning of 
that scented Indian wood called sanders; 
at the high table sit the master or warden, 
the guests—even the King will sometimes 
dine with a city company—and the court. 
Below, at the tables, arranged in long 
lines,are the freemen of the company,and 
not the men alone, but with every man 
sits his wife, or, if he be a bachelor, he is 
permitted to bring a maiden with him if 
he chooses. Think not that a city com- 
pany of the olden time would call to- 


The people belonging 


of toper, tosspot, and ‘‘ rorere.”’ 


we hear of no tears. 
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gether the men to feast alone while the 

women staid at home. Not atall. The 

wardens knew very well that there is no 
such certain guard and preservative of 
honesty and order, which are the fips 
requisites for the prosperity of trade, as 
the worship of man for maiden and ; 

maid for man. 

When dinner is over, they will ele 
the officers for the year, and doubtless 
hear a word of admonition on the exe 
lence of the work and the jealousy wit), 
which the standard of good work shoul 
be guarded. Then the loving-cup goes 
round, and the mummers come in to pe: 
form plays and interludes, dressed up in 
such fantastic guise as makes the wo 
men scream and the men laugh and ap 
plaud. 

On the day before Ascension day there 
was beating of the bounds, a custom sti]! 
observed, but with grievous shrinkage of 
the ceremonies. 

Perhaps the greatest festival of the 
year was May day, which fell in the mid 
dle of our month of May. It must be a 
hard year indeed when the east winds ar 
not over and done with by the middle of 
May. Spring was upon them. Only think 
what was meant by spring to a people 
whose winters were spent, as must have 
been the case with most of them, in smal! 
houses, dark and cold, huddled round the 
fire without candles, going to bed early, 
rising before daylight, eating no fresh 
meat, fruit, or vegetables, waiting impa- 
tiently for the time to return when they 
would live again in the open, shutters 
down and doors thrown wide. 

All the young people on tke eve of 
May-day went out into the fields to gather 
boughs and white-thorn flowers. In 
Chaucer's ‘‘ Court of Love,” ‘‘ Forth goeth 
all the court, both most and least, to fetch 
the flowers fresh.” Later on, Herrick 
writes: 

“Come, my Corinna, come, and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a par! 
Made green and trimmed with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch; each porch, each dopr, on this 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of white thorn neatly interwoven.” 


it was the prettiest festival in tlie 
world. Inevery parish they raised a Ma) 
pole hung with garlands and ribbons 
they elected a Queen of the May, and 
they danced and sang about their pole 
The London parishes vied with each oth 
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er in the height and splendor of the pole. 
One was kept in Gerard's Hall, Basing 
Lane (now swept away bythe new streets). 
fhis was forty feet high. 


A much later 
one, erected in the Strand, 1661, in defi 
ice to the Puritans, was 130 feet high. 
And there was the famous May-pole of 
St. Andrews Under-shaft, destroyed by the 
Puritans as an emblem of idolatry and 
profligacy. The girls came back from their 
quest of flowers singing, but not quite in 
Liese words: 
“We have been rambling all the night, 
And almost all the day, 
And now returning back again 
We have brought you a branch of May. 
‘A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, bué it’s well budded out, 
By the work of our Lord’s hands.” 

And there was morris- dancing, with 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Little John, 
Tom the Piper, and Tom the Fool, with 
hobby-horses, pipe and tabor, mummers 
and devils, and I know not what; and 
Chepe Cornhill and Gracechureh 
Street were transformed into leafy lanes 
woodland ways and alleys cut 
through hawthorn and wild rose. You 
may see to-day the hawthorn and the wild 
rose growing in Epping Forest just as they 
grew four hundred years ago. But the 
forest has been miserably curtailed of its 
proportions. A great slice, wedge-shaped, 
has been cut out bodily, and is now built 
Hainault Forest has perished these 
forty years, and is converted into farms, 
save for a fragment, and of Middlesex 
Forest nothing remains except the little 
piece enclosed in Lord Mansfield’s park. 
But in those days the forest came down 
to the hamlet of Iseldun, afterwards mer- 
ry Islington. 

And in the month of June there were 
the burning of bonfires to clear and 
cleanse the air, and the marching of the 
watch on the vigils of St. John Baptist 
and St. Peter. 

On the feast of St. Bartholomew there 
were wrestlings, foot-races, and shooting 
with the bow for prizes. On Holyrood 
day (September 14th) the young men and 
the maidens went nutting in the woods. 
At Martinmas (November Ist) there was 
feasting to welcome the beginning of win- 
ter. Lastly, the old year ended and the 
new year began with the mixture and 
succession of religious services, pageants, 
shows, feasting, drinking, and dancing 


and 


and 


upon, 
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which the London citizen of every degree 
loved so much. 

Then there were the city holidays. St. 
Lubbock had predecessors. There were 
Christmas day, Twelfth day, Easter, the 
day of St. John the Baptist, on June 24th, 
and of St. Peter and St. Paul, on June 
29th. On the last two days, to discourage 
the people from keeping it up all night, the 
vintners had to close their doors at ten. 

The city of London has always been 
famous for the great plenty and variety 
of its food. Beef, mutton,and pork form 
ed then, as now, the staple of the diet; 
small-beer was the drink of all, men, wo 
men, and children. When, for instance, 
the Franciscans first set up their humble 
cells, the small-beer being short in quan- 
tity, they did not drink water, but mixed 
water with the beer, in order to make it 
go round, There were so many fast-days 
in the year that fish was as important a 
form of food as mutton or beef. They 
ate lampreys, porpoise, and sturgeon 
among other fish. Ling, cod, and her- 
ring furnished them with salted fish. 
Peacocks and swans adorned their tables 
at great banquets. Their dishes were 
sweetened with honey, for sugar was 
scarce, but spices were abundant. By the 
thirteenth century they lad begun to 
make plentiful use of vegetables. They 
were fond of pounding meats of different 
kinds, such as pork and poultry, and mix- 
ing them in a kind of rissole. Ata cer- 
tain great banquet the menu of which 
has survived there appears neither beef 
nor mutton, probably because those meats 
belonged to the daily life, but there are 
great birds and little birds, brawn, rab- 
bits, swans, and venison for meats, soup 
of cabbage, then the rissoles just mention- 
ed, and various sweetmeats. Their drink 

yas strong ale for banquets, hot spiced 
ale with a toast, the loving-cup of hypo- 
eras, and for wines, Rhenish, sack, Lis- 
bon, and wine of Bordeaux. 

Since every man in the city who prac- 
tised a trade must be a freeman and a 
member of a company or trade guild, and 
since every company looked after its liv- 
ery,there should have been no poor in the 
city at all. But performance falls short 
of promise; laws cannot always be en- 
forced; there was, it is quite certain, a 
mass of poverty and worthlessness in the 
city even in those days. Perhaps the city 
proper, with its wards, was tolerably free ° 
from rogues and vagabonds, but there 
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were the suburbs of Southwark, that of 
the Strand, that already springing up out- 
side Cripplegate, and the city of West- 
minster. Plenty of room here for the 
rogues to find shelter. There were also 
the trades of which the city took no heed, 
that of minstrels, jugglers, and actors, and 
all those who lived by amusing others; 
also the calling of servant in every kind, 
as drover, carter, waggoner, carrier, porter 
(not yet associated), and so forth. And 
there were the men who would never do 
any work atall, yet wanted as much drink 
and food as the honest men who did their 
share. For all these people, when they 
were hungry, there were the charities of 
the great men, the bishops, and the mon- 
asteries. For instance, the Earl of War- 
wick allowed any man to take as much 
meat as he could carry away on a dagger; 
the Bishop of Ely (but this was later,in the 
sixteenth century) gave every day bread, 
drink, and meat to two hundred poor peo- 
ple; the Earl of Derby fed every day, 
twice, sixty old people; thrice a week all 
comers; and on Good Friday 2700 men 
and women. In the year 1293, being a 
time of dearth, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury fed daily four or five thousand. In 
1171 Henry II., as part of his penance for 
the murder of & Becket, fed 10,000 people 
from April till harvest. In the reign of 
Edward III., the Bishop of Durham be- 
stowed on the poor every week eight 
quarters of wheat, besides the broken vict- 
uals of his house. The almshouses, of 
which there are so many still existing, be- 
long for the most part to a later time. 
The citizens founded hospitals for the ne- 
cessitous as well as for the sick; they re- 
built and beautified churches; they en- 
dowed charities, and gave relief to poor 
prisoners. The first almshouses recorded 
were founded in the fourteenth century 
by William Elsing, mercer, who, in 1332, 
endowed a house for the support of a hun- 
dred blind men, and by John Stodie, 
citizen and vintner, Mayor in 1358, who 
built and endowed thirteen almshouses 
for as many poor citizens. In 1415 Wil- 
liam Sevenoke, citizen and grocer, founded 
a school and almshouses in his native 
place, and two years later Whittington 
founded by will his college and alms- 
houses. The college has been swallowed 
up, but the almshouses remain, though 
transferred to Highgate. After this the 
rich citizens began to remember the poor 
in their wills, choosing rather, like Philip 


Malpas, Sheriff in 1440, to give clothing 
to poor men and women, marriage dow 
ries to poor maidens, and money for | 
highways than to bequeath the money fo, 
the singing of masses or the endownx 
of charities. 

One more amusement must be men 
tioned, because it is the only one of which 
the honest Londoners have never wearied 
It is mentioned by the worthy Fitz 
Stephen. It still continues to afford joy 
to millions. The craftsman of the four 
teenth century found it at the Mermaid 
in Cornhill, or the Three Tuns of Ne 
gate, or the Swan of Dowgate, or tlie 
Salutation of Billingsgate, or the Boar's 
Head of London Stone. He found it in 
company with his fellows, and whether 
he took it out of a glass or a silver mazer 
or a black jack, he took it joyfully, and 
he took it abundantly. Tosspots and 
swinkers were they then; tosspots and 


he 


swinkers are they still. 

To set against this eagerness for plea 
sure, this avidity after sports of every 
kind, we must remember the continua! 
recurrence of plague and pestilence, espe 
cially in the fourteenth century, when thie 
loss of shows and feasting was at its high 
est, and when the Black Death carried 
off half the citizens. Is it not a natural 
result? When life is so uncertain that 
men know not to-day how many will be 
alive to-morrow, they snatch impatiently 
at the present joy; it is too precious to be 
lost; another moment, and the chance 
will be gone-— perhaps forever. As is 
the merriment of the camp when the bat 
tle is imminent, so is the joy of the people 
between the comings of the plague. Life 
never seems so full of rich and precious 
gifts as at such atime. As for the lessons 
in sanitation that the plague should teach, 
the people had not as yet begun to learn 
them. The lay stalls and the river-bank, 
despite laws and proclamations, continued 
to be heaped with filth, and the narrow 
street received the refuse from every 
house. 

The earliest schools of the city were 
those of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and St. 
Saviour’s, Bermondsey. Each of the re 
ligious houses in turn, as it was erected, 
opened another school. When, however, 
Henry V. had suppressed the alien pri- 
ories, of which four certainly, and per 
haps more, belonged to London, their 
schools were also suppressed. So much 
was the loss felt that Henry VI., the 
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createst founder of schools 
of all the 
four new grammar-schools 
namely: at St. Martin’s le 
Grand, St. Dunstan in the 
West, St. Mary le Bow, and 
and in the 
year he made 
more, namely, in the 
parishes of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn; All Hallows the 
Thames Street; St. 
and St. 


kings, erected 


St. Anthony's; 
following 
fo ir 


Great, 
Peter’s, Cornhill 
Thomas of Acon. 

But to what extent edu- 
cation prevailed, whether 
craftsmen 
taught to read and 
write before they were ap- 
prenticed, I know not. 
For them the trivium 
and the quadrivium of 
the medizval school, the 
crammar, rhetoric, dia- 
arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy, 
could not possibly be of 
use. On the other hand, 
understand 
that the child of a respec- 
table London craftsman 
should be allowed to grow 
up to the age of fourteen 
with no education at all. 
As for the children of 
gentle birth, we know 
very well how they were taught. Their 
education was planned so as to include 
very carefully the mastery of those ac- 
complishments which we eall good man- 
ners. It included Latin, French, 
reading, writing, poetry, and music. 
In the towns the merchants and the 
better class understood very well the 
necessity of education for their own 
needs. The poor scholar, however—the 


the sons of 


were 


lectic, music, 


one cannot 
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lad who was born of humble parents 


and received his edueation for nothing 
young man well known and 
recognized as a common type. But he 
never intended his learning to adorn a 
trate; rather should it lead him to the 
university, to the Church, even to a bish- 
oprie. It is significant that throughout 
Ri’ y’s Memorials there is no mention of 
school or of education: there is no hint 
a_ here how the children of the work- 
ing classes were taught. One thing is 
certain, the desire for learning was grad- 
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WITH THE STRAND CROSS, COVENT GARDEN, 
OF EDWARD VI. TO HIS CORONATION 
AT WESTMINSTER. 


ually growing and deepening in those 
years; and when the Reformation set the 
Bible free, there were plenty—thanks per- 
haps to King Henry’s grammar-schools 

-in the class of craftsmen who could 
read it. But as yet we are two hundred 
years from the freeing of the Book. 

It is always found that the laws are 
strict in an inverse proportion to the 
strength of the executive. Thus, had the 
laws been properly carried out, London 
would have been the cleanest and the 
most orderly town of the present, past, 
and future. Every man was enjoined to 
keep the front of his house clean; no ref- 
use was to be thrown into the gutter; no 
one was to walk the streets at night. 
When the curfew-bell rang, first from St. 
Martin’s, and afterwards from all ‘the 
churches together, the gates of the city 
were closed; the taverns were shut; no 
one was allowed to walk about the streets; 
no boats were to cross the river; the ser- 
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geants of Billingsgate and Queenhithe 
had each his boat, with its crew of four 
men, to guard the river and the quays; 
guards were posted at the closed gates; 
a watch of six men was set in every ward, 
all the men of the ward being liable to 
serve upon it. These were excellent rules. 
Yet we find men haled before the Mayor 
charged with being common roreres (roar- 
ers), with beating people in the streets, 
enticing them into taverns, where they 
were made to drink andto gamble. Among 
the common roreres was once found, alas! 
a priest. What, however, were the other 
people doing in the street after curfew? 
And why were not the taverns shut? As 
is the strength of the ruling arm,so should 
be the law. We are not ourselves free 
from the reproach of passing laws which 
cannot be enforced because they aré 
against the will of the people, and the ex- 
ecutive is too weak to carry them out 
against that will. People, you see, cannot 
be civilized by statute. 

Such were the people of London in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Such 
was Plantagenet London, the land of 
Cocaigne—Cockney Land—whither the 
penniless young gentleman, the son of 
the country squire, made his way in search 
of the fortune which others had picked 
up on its golden pavement. 

“Strewed with gold and silver sheen, 

In Cockneys’ streets no molde is seen; 
Paneakes be the shingles alle 

Of chureh and cloister, bower and halle; 
Running rivers, grete and fine, 

Of hypocras and ale and wine.” 


But, indeed, a pavement of flints and 
stones the City offered to any who tried 
to win her fortunes save by the way pre- 
scribed. Of course there were—there al- 
ways are—many who cannot enter by the 
appointed gate, nor keep to the ordered 
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way. Asit is now, so it was then. There 
were rogues and cheats; there were men 
who preferred any way of life to the 
honest way. How the City in its wisdom 
dealt with those, we shall now see. 

At first sight one may be struck with 
the leniency of justice. In cases which 
in later years were punished by flogging 
at the cart tail, by hanging, by long im 
prisonment, the criminal of the fourteenth 
century stood in pillory, or was made to 
ride through the streets, the nature of his 
crime symbolized by something hung 
from his neck. There were as yet no 
burnings, no slicing off of ears; there was 
no rack, no torture by rope, boot, or wa 
ter. It is true that those who ventured 
upon violence to the sacred person of an 
Alderman were liable to have the right 
hand struck off; but at the last moment 
that officer always begged and obtained a 
commutation, while the criminal made 
humble submission. Those who have 
entered upon an inheritance of law-abid- 
ing and of order have forgotten by what 
severities men were forced into external 
forms of respect for the officers of justice. 
Then, again, the Alderman knew every 
man in his ward; he was no stranger 
among his people; he knew the circum- 
stances and the condition of every one; 
he was punishing a brother who had 
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brought the ward into disrepute by his 
unruly conduct; he was therefore tender, 
saving the dignity of his office and his 
duty to the city. 

For instance, it was once discovered that 
wholesale robberies were carried on by 


certain bakers who made holes in their 
moulding-boards, and so filched the dough. 
These rogues in the last century would 
have been flogged unmercifully. Robert 
de Bretaigne, Mayor A.D. 1387, was satis- 
fied by putting them in pillory till after 
vespers at St. Paul's, with dough hung 
about their necks, so that all the world 
might know why they werethere. When 
certain ‘‘tapicers” were charged with sell- 
ing false blankets, that is, blankets which 
had been ‘‘ vamped ” in foreign parts with 
the hair of oxen and cows, the blankets 
were ordered to be burned. On the other 
hand, highway robbery, burglaries, and 
some cases of theft were punished by 
hanging. The unhappy Desiderata de 
Torgnton, for instance, in an evil moment 
stole from a servant of the Lady Alice de 
Lisle thirty dishes and twenty-four salt- 
cellars of silver. The servant was bound 
by sureties that he would prosecute for 
felony, and did so, with the result that 
Desiderata was hanged, and her chattels 
confiscated; but of chattels had she none. 

For selling putrid meat the offender 
was put in pillory, and the bad meat— 
dreadful addition to the sentence—burned 
beneath his nose. The sale of “ false” 
goods—that is, things not made as they 


STREET, LONDON. 


should be made, either of bad materials or 
of inferior materials—was always pun- 
ished by destruction of the things. 

What should be done to a man who 
spoke disrespectfully of the Mayor? One 
Roger Torold, citizen and vintner, in the 
year of grace 1355. and in the twenty- 
eighth year of our Sovereign Lord King 
Edward III., said one day, in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, that he was ready 
to defy the Mayor, and that if he should 
catch the Mayor outside the City, then 
the Mayor should never come back to it 
alive. These things being reported, the 
Mayor caused him to be brought before 
himself, the Aldermen, and Sheriffs at the 
Guildhall. The prisoner confessed his 
crime, and put himself upon the favor of 
the Court. He was committed to prison 
while the Court considered what should 
be done to him. Being brought to the bar, 
he offered to pay a fine of one hundred 
tuns of wine for restoration to the favor 
of the Mayor. This was accepted, on the 
condition that he should also make a re- 
cognizance of £40 sterling to be paid 
if ever again he should abuse or insult 
the name or person of the Mayor. For 
perjury, the offender was, for a first crime, 
taken to the Guildhall, and there placed 
upon a high stool, bareheaded, before the 
Mayor and Aldermen. For the second 
offence he was placed in pillory. For 
women, the thew was substituted for the 
pillory. One Alice, wife of Robert de 
Causton, stood in the thew for thicken- 
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ing the bottom of a quart pot with pitch, 
so as to give short measure. The said 
quart pot was divided into two parts, of 
which one half was tied to the pillory in 
sight of the people. and the other half was 
kept in the Guildhall. 

As an illustration of the times I give 
the story of William Blakeney. He 
was a shuttle-maker by trade, but a pil- 
grim by profession. He dressed for the 
part with long hair, long gown, and bare 
feet. He loitered about in places where 
men resorted—taverns and such —and 
there entertained all comers with travel- 
lers’ tales. He had been everywhere, 
this pious and adventurous pilgrim. He 
had seen Seville, city of sacred relics; 
Rome, the abode of his Holiness the Pope; 
he had even seen the Pope himself. He 
had been to the Holy Land, and stood 
within the very sepulchre of our Lord. 
And what with the strange creatures he 
had met with in those far-off lands, and 
the men and women among whom he had 
sojourned, and the things he could tell 
you, and the things which he postponed 
till the next time, the story would fill 
volumes. For six years he lived in great 
comfort, eating and drinking of the best, 
always at the expense of his hearers. 
This man must have been an unequalled 
story-teller. Six years of invention ever 
fresh and new! Then he was found out 


he had never been a pilgrimage in his 
life. He had never been out of sight of 
the London walls. So he stood in pillory 
—this poor novelist, who would in these 
days have commanded so much respect 
and such solid rewards—he stood in pil- 
lory, with a whetstone round his neck, 
as if he had been a common liar! And 
then he had to go back to the dull monot 
ony of shuttle-making, and that in silence, 
with nobody to believe him any more. 
Well, he shortly afterwards died, I am 
convineed, of suppressed fiction. But 
perhaps his old friends rallied round him, 
and by the light of the fire he still be- 
guiled the long evenings by telling for 
the hundredth time of the one-eyed men, 
and the men with tails, and the men who 
have but one leg, and use their one foot 
for an umbrella against the scorching sun 
—all of whom he had seen in the deserts 
on the way from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
where St. Paul was converted. 

Would you know how a young married 
couple set up house-keeping? Here is the 
inventory of the household furniture of 
such a pair in the fourteenth century. It 
is not the only document of the kind 
which exists, but it is interesting because 
it forms part of a story which remains un- 
finished. 

The inventory belongs to the year 1337. 
The proprietor’s name was Hugh le Be- 
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-eye: that of his wife, 
\lice. Hugh le Bevere 
vas a craftsman of the 

tter sort, but not a mas 
ey. He was so well off 
that the furniture of his 
house, including clothes, 
vas valued at £12 18s. 
id., which, being interpret 
ed into modern money, 
means about £200. He had 
been married but a short 
time when the events oc- 
curred which caused this 
inventory to be drawn up. 
The newly married pair 
livedin a house consisting 
of two rooms, one above 
the other. The lower 
room, which was kitchen 
and keeping-room in one, 
divided from the 
houses on either side by 
solid stone walls; it hada 
chimney and a fireplace; the walls were 
hung round with kitchen utensils, tools, 
and weapons; a window opened to the 
street, the upper part of which was glazed, 
while the lower part could be closed by a 


was 


THE CONDUIT, 


stout shutter; the door opened into the 
street; there was another door at the back 
which opened upon a buttery, where there 
stood ranged in a row six casks of wine. 
One folding table and two chairs served 
for their wants, because they were not rich 


enough to entertain their friends. A lad- 
der led to the upper room, which was an 


ANCIENT PLATE 


NEAR BAYSWATER. 
attic or garret, 

built of wood 

and thatched 

with rush. Here 

was the bed with 

a mattress, three feather beds, and two pil- 
lows. <A great wooden coffer held their 
household gear; here were six blankets 
and one serge, a coverlet with shields 
of sendale (a kind of thin silk), eight 
linen sheets, four table-cloths. The 
clothes, which were laid in chests or hung 
upon the wall, consisted of three surcoats 
of worsted and ray; one coat with a hood 
of perset (peach-colored cloth), and anoth- 
er of worsted; two robes of perset; one of 
medley, furred; one of scarlet, furred; a 
great hood of sendale with edging; one 
camise (only one!); and half adozen save- 
napes (aprons). One perceives that the 
inventory omits many things. Where, for 
instance, were the hosen and the shoon? 
For kitchen utensils there were brass pots, 
a grate, andirons, basins, washing vessels, 
a tripod, an iron horse, an iron spit, a fry- 
ing-pan, a funnel, two ankers (tubs), ete, 
They had one candlestick ‘‘of lattone”; 
two plates; an aumbrey (cabinet or small 
cupboard); curtains to hang before the 
doors to keep out the cold; cushions and 
a green carpet; and for the husband a 
haketon, or suit of leather armor, and an 
iron head-piece. Of knives, forks, wood- 
en plates, cups, glasses, or drinking mea- 
sures there is nothing said at all. But it 
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is evident that the house was provided 
with everything necessary for solid com- 
fort; plenty of kitchen vessels, for in- 
stance, and plenty of soft feather beds, 
blankets, pillows, curtains, and sheets. 

Every morning at six o'clock, after a 
hunch of bread, a substantial slice of cold 
meat, and a pull at the black-jack of small- 
ale, Hugh le Bevere walked off to his 
day’s work. Then Alice, left at home, 
washed and scoured, made and mended, 
eooked the dinner, talked to the neigh- 
bors, and, when all was done, sat in the 
doorway enjoying the sunshine and spin- 
ning busily. 

They had been married but a short 
time. There were nochildren. Then— 
one knows nothing; no one must judge 
harshly; there may have been jealousy ; 
there may have been cause for jealousy ; 
perhaps the woman had a tongue unen- 
durable (fourteenth-century tongues were 
cruelly sharp); perhaps the man had a 
temper uncontrolled (in that century there 
were many such); but no one knows, and, 
again, we must not judge—then, I say, the 
end came, suddenly and without warning. 
When it was all over, some of the neigh- 
bors thought they had heard high words 
and a smothered shriek, but then we often 
think we have heard what probably hap- 
pened. In the morning Hugh le Bevere 
went not forth to his work as usual; Alice 


did not open the door; the shutters re- 
mained closed. The neighbors knocked: 
there was no answer. They sent for the 
Alderman, who came with his sergeants, 
and broke open the door. Alas! alas! 
They found the body of Alice lying stark 
and dead upon the floor; beside her sat 
her husband with white face and haggard 
eyes, and the evidence of his crime, the 
knife itself, lying where he had thrown it. 

They haled him to the Lord Mayor's 
Court. They questioned him. He made 
no reply at first, looking as one distraught; 
when he spoke, he refused to plead. For 
this, in later times, he would have been 
pressed to death. What was done to him 
was almost as bad; for they took him to 
Newgate, and shut him up in a cell with 
penance, that is to say,on bread and water, 
until he died. 

This done, they buried the unfortunate 
Alice, and made the inventory of all the 
chattels, which the City confiscated, and 
sold for £12 18s.4d.,out of which, no doubt, 
they paid for the funeral of* the woman 
and the penance of the man. The rest, 
one hopes, was laid out in masses, as far 
as it would go, for the souls of the hapless 
pair. Death has long since released Hugh 
le Bevere; he has entered his plea before 
another Court; but the City has never 
learned why he killed his wife, or if, in- 
deed, he really did kill her. 
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Of Plantagenet London this is my pic- 
ture. You see a busy, boisterous, cheer- 
ful city; with the exception of the cities 
of Ghent and Bruges and Antwerp, the 
busiest and the most prosperous city of 
the western world, with the greatest lib- 
erty of the people, the greatest plenty of 
all good things, and the happiest condi- 
tions of any town. You have seen that 
though the sovereign was King within as 
well as without the walls, there was no 
other over-lord; the royal hand was some- 
times heavy, but its weight was better to 
bear than the internal dissensions that 
ravaged the Italian cities; it was better 
that London should suffer with the rest 
of the country than that she should sit, 
like Venice, secure and selfish beside her 
quays, though the people of the land be- 
hind were torn with civil wars and de- 
stroyed by famine and overrun by a for- 
eign enemy. 

When we think of this period let us 
never forget its external splendor—the 
silken banners, the heralds in their em- 
broidered coats, the livery of the great 
lords, the Mayor and Aldermen in their 
robes riding to hear mass at St. Paul’s, 
the cloth of gold, the vair and miniver, 
the ermine and the sable, the robes of 
perset and the hoods of sendale, the red 
velvet and the scarlet silk, the great gold 
chains, the caps embroidered with pearls, 
the horses with their trappings, the ban- 
ners and the shields, the friars jostling 
the parish priests, the men-at-arms, the 
City ladies, as glorious with their raiment 
as the ladies of the court, the knights, the 
common folk, the merchant, and the pren- 
tice. Mostly I like to think of the pren- 
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tice. One always 
envies the young; 
theirs is the in- 
heritanee. The 
prentice lived 
amidst these glo- 
ries, which seem- 
ed like shows 
invented for his 
delight. It was 
a time when the 
fleeting 
and vanities of 
life were valued 
all the more be- 
cause they were 
so fleeting. He 
looked around, 
and his heart 
swelled with the 
joy of thinking 
that some day 
these things would fall to him if he was 
lucky, diligent, and watchful. His was 
the threefold vow of industry, obedi- 
ence, and duty. By keeping this vow he 
would attain to the place and station of 
his master. 

For the continued noise and uproar of 
the City, for its crowds, for its smells, the 
people cared nothing. They were part of 
the City. They liked everything that be- 
longed to it—their great cathedral; their 
hundred churches ; theirmonasteries ; their 
palaces and the men-at-arms; the nobles, 
priests, and monks; the Mayor and Alder- 
men; the ships and the sailors; the mer- 
chants and the craftsmen; the ridings and 
the festivals and the holydays; the ring- 
ing, clinging, clashing of the bells all day 
long; the drinking at 
the taverns; the wrest- 
ling and the archery; 
the dancing; the pipe 
and tabor; the pa- 
geants, and the mum- 
ming and the love-mak- 
ing—all, all they loved. 
And they thought in 
their pride that there 
was not anywhere in 
the whole habitable 
world—witness the pil- 
grims and the ship-cap- 
tains, who had seen the 
habitable world — any 
city that might com- 
pare with famous Lon- 
don Town. 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


YYNICUS remarked the other day, as 

) he was watching the carriages roll 
along Bellevue Avenue at Newport, that 
there seemed to be a good deal of interest 
in morality just now. The newspapers 
especially, he said, are prodigious preach- 
ers upon the subject, and he insisted that 
they dilated and perorated upon immo- 
rality as if it were a recent discovery. 

But what is so old? he asked. Doesn't 
the Scriptural history of the race begin 
with what is represented as an immoral 
act of disobedience? And to come down 
suddenly to a late period of our history, 
what is the story of the politics of our 
noble English branch of the human race 
but a long tale of immorality? When 
you have deducted selfishness, intrigue, 
personal ambition, love of power, place- 
hunting, envy, jealousy, and all unchar- 
itableness from politics, how much pa- 
triotism, principle, and morality are left ? 
Dr. Johnson was a shrewd observer, and 
he had seen much of men. He was not 
unkindly; on the contrary, he had a 
heart as large as the rest of him; and 


when he defined patriotism he described 


what he saw. He certainly did not mean 
that there was no such thing, for he was 
himself an illustration of it. He was an 
Englishman in every drop of his blood 
and every beat of his heart. He meant 
only that something else than patriotism 
called itself by that name. 

When Cynicus was reminded that no- 
body denied the antiquity of immorality, 
but that his own remark seemed to be a 
sneer at morality, he replied, ‘‘ No, but at 
the affectation of it.” Yet when he was 
asked whether the affectation of a virtue 
is not a recognition of the honor in which 
the virtue is really held, he did not an- 
swer, but said that he hated cant, and 
was of opinion that the politicians who 
rebuke Walpole’s corruption are as cor- 
rupt as Walpole. ; 

But he evaded the question. If what 
he said was true, did it excuse Walpole ? 
If you wish to steal or forge or lie, it is 
very easy to say that people 

“Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.” 
The proposition may be true, but what 
then? Are there no sins! Are there no 
sinners? Or is there nothing else but sin 
and sinners ? 
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Cynicus was asked his opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘‘ A mere fraud,” he answer- 
ed. ‘‘Ten years ago I thought him the 
greatest and best of men, but he has un- 
deceived me. He has thrown away the 
mask, and I now see him as he is, a reck- 
less schemer and conspirator, who would 
dissolve the British Empire to be Prime 
Minister for a year. He is enough to 
sicken any man of what is called morali- 
ty in politics. People call Walpole im- 
moral. He was playing the same game 
as Gladstone, but at least his stakes were 
British unity and power.” 

But when Cynicus was asked whether 
a Prime Minister who takes a course 
which throws him from power, breaks up 
his party, draws upon his head the fiercest 
hatred and opprobrium, and all without 
a whisper of personal corruption, can be 
reasonably supposed to act from a desire 
to gain what he already has, Cynicus 
was silent. 

Did Sir Robert Peel advocate the repeal 
of the corn laws in order that he might 
be Prime Minister of England and the 
Tory leader? The answer is that already 
he was both Prime Minister and Tory 
leader. What then could have been his 
motive? It was not political aggran- 
dizement, nor pecuniary gain, nor per- 
sonal consideration. What was it? Must 
it necessarily have been a mean motive ? 
Might it not have been what he believed 
to be the public benefit, the welfare of his 
country; an unselfish, not a personal, 
end; a moral, not an immoral, purpose ? 
Did he not deliberately lt conscientious- 
ly sacrifice himself to his country, and 
was he not as purely a patriot as Leoni- 
das or Winkelried ? 

There may be as much cant of political 
morality as Cynicus believes, but does 
the fact that somebody cants prove that 
Gladstone’s motive in risking his political 
place and power and contemporary fame, 
in transforming the admiration of friends 
into hostility, and apparently justifying 
the disdain of foes, was a mean motive? 
Which was the rosy path of personal 
ease and applause and triumph? It was 
the same both for Peel and Gladstone, 
and it was the path they did not take. 

When Cynicus says that there seems 
to be great interest just now in morality, 
he is ridiculing what is always the most 
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hopeful sign of the times. His feeling, 
indeed, is partly generous. That is to 
say, it is impatience of cant, and of the 
constant failure fully to attain. But even 
if the motives are not unmixed with which 
rascality is now pitilessly exposed and 
lofty standards are raised, the acts them- 
The tipsy 
bearer of a flag inscribed with ‘* Temper- 
ance forever” is a droll figure. But his 
flag displays the truth, however his feet 
falter. Cynicus would not deny that there 
are such virtues as honor and courage and 
fidelity, and that there are those who are 
loyal to them, although the greater num- 
ber may pass by on the other side. He 
ought also to reflect that a sneer helps 
nothing. It confirms those who do not 
believe or are too weak to trust their 
faith, while it does not cheer or strength- 
en those who are true. 

The Americans love a majority, but it 
is the minority that saves. A sneer is the 
sigh of weakness which knows its duty 
and also its inability to do it; or it is 
weakness laughing bitterly at its own im- 
potence. Cynicus will stroll on with the 
crowd at which he jeers. He will follow, 
but he will never lead. He will sneer at 
the minority to-day, and to-morrow, when 
it has become a majority, he will declare 
that it is useless to kick against the pricks. 


selves are most serviceable. 


THE newspaper is always an entertain- 
ing and suggestive text, for it is one of 
the most powerful forces in modern civ- 
ilization. Like the philosopher, it takes 
all knowledge for its province, and it as- 
sumes to treat everybody’s business as its 
own. Its legend may well be that of the 
ancient church a little varied: Semper, 
ubique, omnibus. With the artist in the 
poem, who in his enthusiasm cries to his 
beloved, ‘‘Into paint will I grind thee, my 
bride,” the newspaper proposes to grind 
all things into news. It brings to its task 
untiring energy, unbounded resource, im- 
mense intelligence, and most inventive 
enterprise. And yet it is sometimes baf- 
fled in the simplest effort. 

There has been recently a very amus- 
ing illustration of its inability to accom- 
plish what would seem to be its easiest 
task. It could not ascertain the condi- 
tion of the health of Mr. Blaine. No in- 
genuity of reporting, no skill of the inter- 
viewer, no prolonged, detailed, double- 
leaded, and hugely head-lined statement 
availed. The more the newspaper assert- 


ed and described, the less the public knew. 
The spectacle was that of a great leviathan 
splashing the ocean into foam far and 
wide, but doing nothing else. There was 
an elaborate uproar of allegation, but no 
knowledge. Nobody really knew from 
the newspaper how Mr. Blaine was. 

The assertion and counter-assertion 
were both apparently equally authentic 
and probable. One morning the most 
alarming statements were made public, 
and declared to rest upon the highest pro 
fessional authority. The next morning 
they were contradicted, as was alleged, 
by members of the Secretary's family 
This contradiction was countered by a 
scientific abstract of medical examina 
tions demonstrating fell disease. This. 
in turn, was immediately overtaken by 
the most emphatic denunciations of its 
falsity from the most intimate friends of 
the Secretary. Finally a detailed inter 
view with the distinguished victim of 
the cyclone of rumors was_ published 
in papers most friendly to him. This 
seemed to conclude the dispute, but it 
was hardly read before the friendly pa 
pers themselves confessed that they had 
been deceived. 

The situation would have been mere], 
ludicrous except for the gravity of the 
truth involved, the health of the Secre 
tary of State. The ignorance was so uni 
versal and profound and insuperable that 
at length an ingenious theory was pro- 
pounded to explain the inability to know 
It was suddenly and widely announced 
that the reports of serious illness were 
due to a political conspiracy. They were 
published, it was said, to produce the im 
pression that the state of the Secretary's 
health, whatever it might actually be, 
was such as to make it impossible for 
him to be a candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. It was a malicious plot, 
it was alleged, to poison the public mind 
with suspicion and distrust, and it was 
the more infamous because it was a plot 
of his own political associates. 

This theory of a conspiracy was the 
more amusing because it was wholly su 
perfluous. The situation required no 
such theory. Not only would the lead- 
ers in such a conspiracy have known that 
a single word would expose them, but 
they knew that the whole situation was 
due to the fact that the word was unspo 
ken, although at any moment it might be 
uttered. The detailed assertion and coun 
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ter-assertion sprang from a perfectly ob- 
vious cause. It was the omission to pub- 
lish a frank professional bulletin which 
produced the whispering of rumor, This 


was the spring of all the mischief. It 
was evidently foolish to imagine an or- 
ganized scheme to represent the Secretary 
as seriously ill, when a few words from 
iimself or his physicians or his family 
might at once state the precise fact, and 
dispose of all surmises and assertions. 


Moreover, it was monstrous to suppose 
that so unnecessary a cruelty would be 
the resort of any considerable body even 
of American politicians. 

But wholly apart from the personal 
consideration, the entertaining fact re- 
mained that the newspaper was baffled, 
and at last cried for quarter. It could 
tell us every day what Bismarck intend- 
ed and what the German Emperor had 
said, what Parnell hoped and how ill Mr. 
Spurgeon was, but with all its power and 
skill and money and persistence it could 
not tell us how Mr. Blaine was, and final- 
ly it declared that somebody ought to 
speak authentically. But this was only 
to say that somebody ought to tell what 
the newspaper could not tell. 

In another way, however, the victory 
remained with the newspaper. It was 
not able, indeed, to say how ill the Secre- 
tary was, but it was able to show the ex- 
treme probability that he was not well. 
Here, again, the process was simple. 
When the newspaper announced that the 
Secretary of State, the real leader of the 
party of administration, and the most 
conspicuous public figure of the hour, 
was alarmingly ill, it was a natural sup- 
position that if the report was unfound- 
ed, or if his illness had been slight and 
unimportant, its character would have 
been at once stated, and in the most 
conclusive and unquestionable manner. 
That this was not done naturally sug- 
gested every kind of surmise and asser- 
tion, which became more startling and 
detailed with the increasing belief that 
no authoritative assurance would be 
given. 

The newspaper could not tell us how 
ill, if ill at all, the Secretary was, but it 
succeeded in impressing the country with 
the conviction that he was seriously ill. 
Omne ignotum is a proverb which may 
well be borne in mind in dealing with 
subjects which are essentially of public 
interest, like the health of eminent public 
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officers. It is undoubtedly true that the 
newspaper meddles with much which is 
really private, but it is no less true that 
it will continue to meddle, and wise men 
deal with facts. 

The assumption of the newspaper, how- 
ever, that anything by the sensational 
publication of which it can make money 
is therefore news, and may be rightfully 
published, is a very frequent but very 
mistaken assumption. Privacy, indeed, 
may be invaded and made public, as a 
man’s purse may be stolen and the mon- 
ey spent by the thief. But theft does not 
convey title. There may be ill-gotten 
gains displayed in newspapers as well as 
hidden in pockets. A newspaper is no 
more justified in doing whatever it may 
be able to do than Yankee Sullivan or 
the Russian Czar. 


Mr. Henry IRVING lately declined to 
discuss the moral influence of the stage; 
not in deference to the sneer of Cynicus 
that there is a great deal of attention 
now paid to morality, but on the ground 
that the moral influence of the stage is no 
more open to discussion than that of any 
other form of art. This was a fair rea- 
son, although the morality of art, like the 
morality of life, is always a legitimate 
subject of debate. There is no more fre- 
quent dispute, for example, than that 
about the place of morals in literary art, 
in which a large and aggressive party in- 
sists that it has no conscious place at all, 
except as fidelity in art may be held to 
be a moral duty. 

These, however, are metaphysics in 
which Mr. Irving does not choose to en- 
tangle himself. He is content, profes- 
sionally, to obey as he can the great 
masters of the drama, and to hold the 
mirror up to nature. But there are sev- 
eral aspects of the question which he 
might have considered. For instance, he 
might have viewed the theatre or play- 
house as distinct from the play. The 
written drama is literature, but acting is 
not literature, and the stage is not litera- 
ture. Hemight have treated the source 
of the moral disfavor under which the 
theatre so long lay—a disfavor which still 
survives, and which a quarter of a century 
ago made so many good people regret 
that Abraham Lincoln should have been 
in a theatre when he was assassinated, 
and forty years ago secured to Jenny 
Lind in this country a triumph in the 
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which she could not have 
achieved in the playhouse. 

Or Mr. Irving might have pointed out 
the root of the Puritan hatred of the 
The excesses of the English thea- 
tre, the stage of the Restoration, of Aphra 
Belin and the later artificial comedy, the 
theatre of Wycherley and Vanbrugh—all 
these were not the reason of the Puritan 
protest; on the contrary, all these were 


concert-room 


stage. 


the reaction against Puritanism. The 
sting of the ribaldry was ridicule of 


Puritanism. The licentious drama was 
not the cause of the antipathy which the 
Pilgrims brought to Plymouth and the 
Non-conformists to Boston and Salem, for 
it did not then exist. 

Their dislike of the theatre had the 
same origin as their feeling toward bear- 
baiting and dancing and pleasure in 
general. Pleasure was wanton; it was 
trifling; it was a lust of the flesh, a de- 
sire of the natural man. But the natu- 
ral man was the child of Belial. He was 
to be mortified, chastised, and subdued. 
Christmas itself was a mockery and a 
Governor Bradford at Plymouth 
reproved the children at their holiday 
3ut so strong is the impress of 
his spirit upon New England that the 
other day when Hannibal Hamlin died 
in Maine, serious regret was expressed 
that he should have been stricken in a 
club-house while playing a game of cards. 
Such regret is a form of the feeling which 
sent Simeon Stylites to his pillar. 

The modern ban of the stage is not 
merely a Puritan heritage, it is a logical 
consequence of the reaction against Puri- 
tanism. For this reaction made the play- 
house a house of sin. If the drama of 
Charles the Second was but a reflex of 
his court and of the fine society of his 
time, what then? If the artificial come- 
dy that followed was a similar picture of 
a later day, what then? Then the play- 
house was a school of vice. The social 
ideal of life at the Restoration was the pur- 
suit of unlawful gallantry. Was that a 
noble aim to set before youth? In the 
theatre of that time was any generous 
emotion quickened, any lofty thought in- 
spired, any heroic purpose fired? Was 
it surprising that as a finer moral sensi- 
bility was developed, it outlawed the the- 
atre ¢ 

This was the playhouse which was 
banned by our fathers and mothers in 
this country. In ways familiar to the 
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older generation still living, it opened its 
doors to vice, with the purpose of en 
ticing youth. It was a doubtful and 
intermittent pleasure even in the larger 
towns. The players were a peculiar and 
somewhat separate class. Those who 
associated with them familiarly were re 
garded as of rather easy morality. Re 
ligion denounced the theatre. Respect 
ability evaded it. A clergyman in a 
theatre would have been a spectacle as 
monstrous as a bishop gambling. 

But, like Sir John, the theatre of tra 
dition, to visit which the young Wash 
ington Irving let himself stealthily out 
of the window of his Presbyterian home, 
has now purged and lives cleanly. The 
late Mr. Barnum, a generation ago, in his 
American Museum showed that a theatre 
could be as innocent as a concert-room 
Barnum practically Bowdlerized the play 
house. He eliminated the wickedness 
He provided a family theatre, a purged 
playhouse, in which even the clergy 
could sit harmless, even the cloth could 
be unsoiled. Dr. Bellows, one of the 
most active, humane, high-minded, and 
courageous of citizens, made, in the old 
Academy of Music, an eloquent and per 
suasive plea for the stage. They were 
all signs of the changing spirit. The 
devil was no longer to have all the good 
tunes. The theatre was not to be foreve 
the gate through which whosoever passed 
must leave morality behind. And if 
to-day, as he enters the scene, Mr. Henry 
Irving sees before him the clergy and 
the laity commingled, it is not that the 
theatre has pulled them down, but that 
morality and decency have lifted the 
playhouse up. 

Yes, undoubtedly there is the doubtful 
opera, and there is the leering play. But 
again, what then? There are also the sli 
my novel and the picture of Cyprus. But 
because there are chilly days, and even 
lingering sheltered snow banks in May, 
do we deny that summer is coming in / 


THE valley of the Connecticut has not 
only a tranquil pastoral charm, but it has 
also the historical traditions and associa 
tions that belong to the earliest settlements 
of New England. The river is a placid 


stream, and from its mouth at Saybrook, 
on Long Island Sound, northward to Hart 
ford, the traveller passes through a gentle 
landseape of rich fields and broad mea- 
dows, rising sometimes into green uplands, 
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but with no bold outlines. Still aseend- 
ing, as he approaches Springfield he sees 
the striking form of Mount Tom, which 
seems to rise suddenly without gradation 
from the lowland. 

Leaving Springfield, he winds with the 
railroad beside the curving Connecticut, 
and presently sees before him the lofty 
rampart of hills which just below North- 
ampton is pierced by the river. The 
bold height to the east:is Mount Holyoke, 
and to the west Mount Tom. The two 
mounts make the noble gateway of the 
broadest and finest expanse of the val- 
ley. Holyoke, a long, tossing, and broken 
wooded ridge, gradually declines into dis- 
tant undulations, and Tom falls precipi- 
tously away toward the southwest. Pass- 
ing between them, the traveller enters 
upon a broad and softly beautiful land- 
scape, with an air of refinement and fin- 
ish, of singularly graceful and gentle out- 
lines, an Areadian scene of contentment 
and repose. 

Here is Northampton, where Jonathan 
Edwards preached. Here is the famous 


ox-bow of the Connecticut River in which 
lies Hadley, where the white-haired war- 
rior suddenly appeared in the Indian 


fray, and vanished after leading the vil- 
lagers to victory. Here is Hatfield, where 
the convention of Shays’ rebellion met to 
draft a statement of grievances. Beyond, 
on the eastern height, above the broad 
meadows, is Amherst of the college, 
whither General Lincoln followed Shays; 
and still beyond is the blue line of the 
Pelham hills, over which, in the January 
snow, Lincoln pushed Shays to Petersham 
and surrender. A little further to the 
north, but still within this broad area of 
meadow -land, is Bloody Brook, where 
the flower of Essex was stricken in King 
Philip’s war, and the Deerfield Mountain 
rises over the village which the French 
and Indians sacked, bearing off their 
prisoners to Canada, of which the Rev. 
John Williams’s The Redeemed Captive 
returning to Zion is A Faithful History 
of Remarkable Occurrences. 

Of this storied and lovely region, Had- 
ley, one of the most characteristic and 
beautiful of New England villages, is a 
central point. It is a group of houses 
built on both sides of a street which runs 
from bank to bank of the river. But the 
street is such a breadth of turf, shaded 
with elm-trees, that it is more a common 


than a street. The silence is so pro- 
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found, and the highway so solitary, that 
the houses become spectral. Under the 
drowsy spell the whole scene glimmers— 
a village enchanted; and if suddenly the 
warwhoop should sound, and the Puri- 
tans, with peaked hats, grasping their fire- 
locks, muster upon the green, and the tall 
warrior with streaming white hair wave 
high his sword that flashed and struck 
on Marston Moor, what else would it be 
than another picture in the slumberous 
vision of midsummer Hadley? 

This was the scene of remoter New 
England life in the early day, and a 
charming and interesting little volume 
has been recently published, composed 
of passages from a diary kept in one of 
these old houses, and from letters of remi- 
niscence, with an account of its later life. 
It is called Under a Colonial Roof-tree, 
and is the work of one of the latest 
daughters of the house, Miss Arria 8. 
Huntington, daughter of the Bishop of 
Central New York, who was born under 
the roof-tree, and returns every summer 
to the meadows whence he sprang. 

It is a delightful glimpse of the charac- 
ter, the quality, the trials, and discipline 
of former rural life in New England, il- 
lustrating the truth of the motto of the 
book, felicitously taken from Mulford: 
‘*There has been no nation but, in the 
beginning of its history, there was the 
consciousness of its relation to a world 
which it did not conquer with its swords, 
and whose fruits it did not gather in its 
barns nor exchange in its markets.” 

A good idea of the New England of 
the Revolution, of the character which 
made the republic of the United States 
possible and practicable, may be gained 
from a personal description of Mr.Charles 
Phelps, who at the time of the Revolu- 
tion was the most important citizen of 
Hadley. He was a man of large frame 
and fine presence, but ‘his dress on or- 
dinary, every-day occasions was mean, 
badly attended to, and slovenly. But 
when dressed for public occasions no- 
thing could be more magnificent, fash- 
ionable, or in better taste. The finest 
linen, frilled at wrists and bosom with 
the most costly cambrics: golden buckles 
to his stock; costly gems for buttons to 
his wristbands ; deep blue broadcloth 
coat of the finest and firmest material; 
buff vest and smallelothes; silk stock- 
ings, with shoes or boots to fit. And 
then the wig—that ample, full-bottomed, 
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full-powdered wig of the style of Louis 
XIV. or George III.; to which add the 
brilliant on his finger and the rings in 
his ears, the whole being, surmounted 
with the tasteful chapeau -de- bras, with 
buttons of gold.” 

In the rural parts of New England 
everywhere there were not only intelli- 
gence and conscience, but courtly grace 
and stately manner, the habit of leader- 
ship, the mastery of the gentleman. Each 
little community was a microcosm of the 
larger republic. There was never a riper 
political fruit than the republic of 1789. 
It was detached from the old stock of 
monarchy with as little organic disturb- 
ance as when a pear falls ripened from 
the tree in these autumn orchards of 
Hadley. 

The heritage of the happy denizens of 
the placid realm of the Connecticut Val- 


ae 
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RS. OLIPHANT'S life of her kins- 
i man Laurence Oliphant, and Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr's life of Robert Browning, 
are two books dealing with matters of 
such importance that they ought to have 
the character of human events; but they 
somehow fail of it. Why they fail of it 
might be easier to say than how they 
should have achieved it. They are both 
very entertaining books, and both very 
intelligent books, up to a certain point, 
and after that the authors seem either not 
to understand the men whose stories they 
are telling, or not to care for the edifica- 
tion of their readers. In Mrs. Oliphant 
this is the effect of her limitations, appar- 
ently; her agreeable talent could go so 
far and no farther; but with Mrs. Orr the 
shortcoming seems a bound voluntarily 

Set. 

EE. 

That is, Mrs.Orr impresses the observer 
as having chosen to interpret Browning, 
in his life and in his work,only to a given 
degree, which she had fixed in her mind 
before she began; to make you his ac- 
quaintance, but not his intimate. It is 
always possible that the fault is in him, 
and not in her theory of the way she 
should write his personal history: some 
men have no intimacy to impart or to be 
imparted; they are either of natures so 
recluse that they cannot be got at, or so 


ley sprang from sturdy character and the 
primitive virtues, from heroic training 
and moral persistence. Under a Colo 
nial Roof-tree is a glance at the family 
portrait-gallery, and its pervasive moral— 
wisely unenforced by the quiet guide who 
turns the light upon the pictures, from 
that of the brave young captain, Moses 
Porter, who fell at Crown Point, and 
whose bride, like the bride of Montgom 
ery, lived for forty-three years a widow, 
down to ‘the third Elizabeth”—is the 
familiar but ever-fresh noblesse oblige. 
Who that lives where heroes dwelt is 
willing to be quite a coward? Who that 
inherits a noble estate from ancestors 
who were brave, persistent, self - sacri 
ficing, self-contained, but feels the mighty 
shadow of some unseen power attending 
him, and himself consecrated to be wor 
thy of his heritage ? 


Study. 


simple that a bare statement is all there 
is of them. It is incredibly all in the 
ease of a man like Browning, and though 
it may really be all, the world which he 
perplexed and piqued so much will not be 
satisfied that it is so by one assurance. 
The world will insist that it is only the 
more obvious self of Browning that has 
been set before it; that within this plain 
letter there must be a spirit to be ex 
pounded; and Mrs. Orr will always suffer 
from the charge of inadequacy, and of 
not being that prophetess which she never 
set up to be, which she clearly refuses to be. 

It is rather hard, and we shall not be 
the foremost to urge it. We certainly 
find her philosophization of Browning 
scanty, but that it is inadequate we are 
not so sure. We fancy that though a 
darkling soul, he was not very complex. 
He belonged to the order of great men 
who are constituted like common men; 
the stuff is finer, but it is put together in 
much the same way. He was of strictly 
citizen stock; he had not the romance of 
a low original like Keats or Burns, nor 
the glamour of high birth like Byron or 
Shelley. He had not the charm of any 
thing bohemian; he was of the class that 
handles money ; and though his own fam- 
ily had minds above money, their lives 
were of a clerkly conventionality: the 
Bank of England could tolerate nothing 
else. He was not a Jew, Mrs. Orr takes the 
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pains to prove against conjecture to that 
effect. and he had no picturesque quarrel 
with conditions as Heine had. After a 
deeply domesticated youth, he indulged 
the one dramatic impulse of his life; he 
ran away with the gifted sufferer whom 
he lured from her sick-room to be his 
wife. He settled quietly in Italy, where 
his pleasant sojourn was often broken 
with pleasant journeys; and after her 
death he came back to great social ac- 
ceptance in England, to be the cult of in- 
tellectual countesses, and the desired guest 
at dinners. Nothing could be more com- 
monplace. The vein of poetry, running 
rich and full to the last through his life, 
was his love for his wife, whom he pas- 
sionately believed his superior; but he 
had many esthetic friendships, chiefly 
with women, and he was a man of warm 
and constant affections. He seems never 
to have hated anything so much as mod- 
ern spiritism, and, for a moment, Mr. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. But both these hates 
were the nether side of his faithful and 
beautiful love of his wife, whom he be- 
lieved to have been deluded by mediums 
in her life, and insulted in her death by 
Fitzgerald. 

There are few lives, even literary lives, 
so uneventful as Browning's. He had no 
struggle with poverty, as most authors 
have; and he suffered no persecution for 
opinion’s sake, as many great ones have. 
At the most he had to endure the long in- 
difference of the public, which did not 
even condemn his work, which simply 
ignored it. This was no doubt enough, 
for Browning must always have known 
that he was Browning, and a poet worthy 
fame. But still it was not misery, it 
was not sorrow; material comfort stayed 
him in it; he had the means to wait; 
he neither hungered, nor tasted il pane 
altrui. <A certain, placid security from 
the worst is reflected in his letters, which 
are almost unfailingly unimportant, as 
far as Mrs. Orr quotes them. What 
light and lift comes into the story of 
his life is rather from Mrs. Browning's 
letters; but these again are not of the let- 
ters that reveal the inner life: they have 
perhaps no expression of more intense 
feeling than that which she experienced 
when Browning shaved his beard. 


Ill. 


These facts derogate nothing from the 
greatness of the two extraordinary poets in 
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question. They were so fortunately circum- 
stanced that they could give themselves to 
poetry without care or anxiety for most 
things that break the heart and distract the 
mind in most poets. The nightingale can 
sing even without a thorn in his breast, 
and we should be the last to wish one al- 
ways planted there. We are quite able to 
accept Browning's greatness while fully 
recognizing the simplicity of his nature, 
and the uneventful quiet of his career. 
We do not find his external ease and 
his happy domesticities inconsistent with 
greatness. We do not deny that ‘‘the 
camomile the more it is trodden the fast- 
er it grows,” but we know that there are 
plants that do not require this harsh cult- 
ure. From that prospered life of Brown- 
ing’s came the deepest if not the loftiest 
voice of our time, clothing itself in terms 
which will always be the clearer the 
more simply they are taken, and worth 
carefully listening to when of darkest 
meaning. At the end, if we remain a lit- 
tle dissatisfied with Mrs. Orr, we do not 
see why we should be so with Browning; 
and perhaps we are not justly so with her. 
Perhaps there was really no more of 
Browning, outside of his poems, than she 
has suggested if not shown. This would 
not be wonderful. Why should we ask 
a man to live as well as to write his po- 
etry? That seems unreasonable, emotion- 
al, romantic; and when we have said ro- 
mantic we have said enough. 


lV. 


In fact, we are disposed to praise Mrs. 
Orr’s book for a certain self-respectful 


manliness which we find, or which we 
fancy we find init. Possibly it is to this 
restraint that we owe a bareness in the 
lines of her characterization; she is so 
afraid of sentimentalizing her subject 
that she may withhold some colors of 
feeling which would have helped us know 
him better. In that case it is the defect 
of a virtue; and it is a defect which we 
cannot blame in Mrs. Oliphant’s study of 
her surprising kinsman’s career. 
Surprising, very surprising, he always 
is to her; but whether he will be so toa 
people of other horizons may be doubted. 
Hers are strictly pinned down to the so- 
cial, political, and spiritual state of her 
native island. All the world beyond is 
strange, vague, and somewhat regrettable, 
or at least not very nice. There is no- 
thing severe or even unkind in her atti- 
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tude toward the outside universe, and no- 
thing perhaps worse than the conscious- 
ness that it is outside. That flutter of 
chimney-corner sensibilities throughout 
the book does not exclude any deserving 
portion of the human race; the exclusion 
of the vastly greater part of it was accom- 
plished by an all-wise, loyal British Proy- 
idence before the flutter began. This of 
course is saying it too large, but the like 
of this is the like of the work; and it 
would be hard to tell whether Mrs. Oli- 
phant is more amusing when she is de- 
voutly printing Sovereign with a capital 
letter, as one should print, say, Deity, or 
when she is taking her mind in both 
hands and trying to lift and broaden it to 
a conception of the curious psychical and 
geographical immensities beyond the Brit- 
ish Isles, where Laurence Oliphant chiefly 
periculated. Her success in this endeavor 
is not commensurate with her good will. 
After all we get from her no impression 
of an America like the America we are 
accustomed to, and we suppose the poor 
Syrians and Cingalese would be equally 
confounded by her ideas of them. This in- 
ability to imagine other people she shares 
with all the English-born; but it is too 
bad that she should not have informed 
herself a little concerning the philosophy 
of Swedenborg before she identified it 
with the doctrine of Mr. Harris, and at- 
tributed to the Swedish seer the notion of 
a dual, father-and-mother Godhead. 

Still, these are minor offences, and we 
are not alleging them in disqualification 
of the book as the biography of Laurence 
Oliphant. Oddly enough it does, revers- 
ibly, and by reason of its very limita- 
tions, tangibly present him; but we should 
think it portrayed him more conceivably 
to us barbarians than to the elect whom it 
directly addresses. We, from our point 
of view, can see, as they can, what a win- 
ning and lovable creature he always was, 
and how true and unspoiled at heart he 
remained in spite of the adoration of his 
home and the flattery of his world; and 
we can see also that, though a good man 
and a gifted man, he was never at all a 
great man. He was a newspaper man, 
and not a newspaper man of the first 
quality, but of the second—the journalist 
who holds the middle ground between the 
reporter and the writer of leaders, and 
makes the best sort of special correspond- 
ent. When it came to fiction, to literary 
art, he was the victim of a tendency to 


exaggerate, to caricature, which kept him 
in the ranks of the second-rate novelists. 
and which leaves his work immemorable. 
If we may judge from his comments on 
America, he was, like all Englishmen, an 
astigmatic observer of alien people; and 
his forecasts of events prove him to have 
been a hasty and inadequate student of 
political conditions. Much talk is made 
of his diplomatic services, but these were 
always rendered in subordinate capaci 
ties, and he cannot be even charitably re 
garded as a first-rate man in that kind. 
What was beautiful and what was great 
in him was his steady perception, through 
all the glamour of worldly success, that 
the life of the spirit was the only real life, 
and any other was vanity of vanities. 
He came to this early, and he never lost 
it; if he was not one of the finest artists 
or wisest statesmen, he had the sense of 
universal proportion that set him far 
above literature and politics; he felt how 
cheaply the world is pleased and govern- 
ed. His just perspective showed the mon- 
strous irrelevance of most human endea- 
vor, and he longed to turn aside from all 
our self-seeking ways, and find the one 
thing needful. When Mr. Thomas L. 
Harris appeared upon the horizon, with 
his assumption of confidential relations 
with God, Oliphant seems to have asked 
no other proof of his claim than the 
invitation to a life of absolute self-sac 
rifice which the prophet gave him. He 
embraced this life, and if he had em- 
braced it in the interest of the poor and 
suffering, it would have given him the 
liberty and rest which he luminously de 
sired; but he does not seem to have seen 
for many wasted years that he had taken 
up the cross for no real end, and that he 
had found only slavery and sore labor in 
his self-sacrifice. 
Wi; 

It is all a very melancholy story, and 
most pitiable where his mother and wife 
come into it, and make themselves the 
bondwomen of the prophet, at Brocton, 
New York; but we are unable to find 
it so surprising as it appeats to his 
biographer. We can quite dispense with 
any hypnotic hypothesis in explaining 
the case. Such people were the natura! 
prey of such a man, who, after all, was 
doubtless self-deceived before deceiving, 
and not at all out of the order of Provi 
dence. The Oliphants might have known 
that particular kind of tree by its fruits, 
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but they seem not to have asked for 
fruits, but contentedly to have gathered 
thistles, Lady Oliphant to the last, and 
Laurence Oliphant and his wife till even 
an infatuation so gross as theirs could 
no longer ignore the facts. 

Yet the test is so simple, so accessible 
in such a ease, that it seems to us the 
dupes inculpated themselves and helped 
to breed self-deceit in their oppressor when 
they failed to apply it. People have only 
to ask themselves what good to others 
their self-sacrifice is doing, and then, if 
they see any good, the gentlest born may 
honorably serve in the lowliest use; the 
lady may wash dishes and mend laborers’ 
clothes; the gentleman may fitly chop 
wood and clean stables. It was not the 
rude toil imposed upon the Oliphants 
by their prophet which degraded the Oli- 
phants; it was their voluntary subjection 
to a bondage that meant nothing. The 
mere work itself was creditable to them, 
and would be so to any well-born idler 
that did it. There is no difference of 
quality in men and women which war- 
rants the wiser and stronger in devoting 
the weaker to the repuisive drudgery of 
the world. It is an insulé to the rea- 
son to maintain that by virtue of more 
fortunate birth and happier circumstance 
one man should be exempt from labors 
which all may fairly share; but the con- 
stant implication that it was shocking to 
set such nice people as the Oliphants hoe- 
ing and digging and washing and ironing 
exasperates the intelligent reader through- 
out this part of their story. What is real- 
ly shocking is that they wasted their ener- 
gies for the prosperity of a delusion, and 
failed to see that their prophet did not 
even propose any general good to the suf- 
fering world from which he withdrew 
them. It was shocking that Oliphant 
should not see this, but should willingly 
submit his wife and mother to the same 
barren bondage whose yoke he took upon 
himself from no better motive than the 
desire we all have to escape from our- 
selves. They followed him for their love 
of him, but his was a selfish self-sacrifice, 
and it cannot be said that he had his re- 
ward altogether unjustly. Perhaps the 
mystical Harris might say in his own 
defence that he was not without injury 
when a man so gifted as Oliphant slav- 
ishly did his bidding; and that Oli- 
phant’s infatuation had helped to confirm 
him in his own. Here, at any rate, is a 


very pretty suggestion for a psychologi- 
cal story, which we make over to any 
deserving writer in want of a plot. To 
the general reader we commend a com- 
parison of the self-sacrifice of Oliphant at 
Brocton with the self-sacrifice of Oliphant 
in Syria. At Haifa he devoted his wife’s 
energies and his own to the poor people 
about them, and so approached the source 
of all good in the happiest and usefulest 
days of his life. At Brocton he devoted 
them to Harris, by whose grace he hoped 
somehow to achieve the intimacy of the 
Almighty, with a result of abject misery 
and sterile suffering. Oliphant’s yearn- 
ing for self-forgetfulness was without 
merit and without fruition, till he began 
to forget himself for the sake of the plain 
and simple good he could do the least of 
his brethren; then his riddle was read. 

It is easy for others to see his error, 
and it seems strange that he should have 
tried so long to gather grapes of thorns; 
but this sort of vintage is very common, 
and it ought not to be strange to any ob- 
server. The world yields no other har- 
vest to those who live its life, and it is 
doubtful whether diplomacy, for instance, 
with its tricks and masks, is not a worse 
slavery than that which Oliphant em- 
braced at the behest of Harris. It looks 
like lamentable waste when a gifted and 
accomplished man turns and does the 
work of a peasant, but it may be question- 
ed whether most gifts and most accom- 
plishments are not put to worse use in 
what we call civilization. Oliphant did 
not find rest unto his soul at Brocton, be- 
cause his life there did not go beyond it- 
self and reach out to the life of others, 
and so was not the Christ life but the 
Antichrist life. No doubt he at first felt 
a brute bliss in the utter self-surrender 
demanded of his self- weary soul; no 
doubt he tasted the bliss of non-being, of 
death in life; but his experience is the 
allegory of every spirit which seeks good 
in oblivion, and not oblivion in good. 

VI. 

It must often occur to the reader of 
Miss Bacon’s delightful book about Jap- 
anese Girls and Women to ask why in 
the world we should want to change the 
creeds and customs which have resulted 
in such lovely types of character as she 
portrays. Apparently we have nothing 
to teach the most artistic of peoples in 
the beauty of behavior or the graces of 
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: 
spirit. It would be hard to say how 
Christianity-in-name, as we mostly have 
it, could improve the conduct or character 
of the Japanese women, who seem always 
to have been very good Christians with- 
out knowing it, if we are to believe Miss 
Perhaps the answer to the co- 
nundrum is that Christianity is not pri- 
marily a purifying force, but is first an 
enlightening force; that its ideal is virtue, 
not innocence; Gethsemane, not Eden. 
The harmlessness of the dove will not 
avail without the wisdom of the serpent; 
the impulse of our faith is towards con- 
No doubt this 
is what the Japanese feel in it; probably 
it is what makes them willing to change 
their civilization for ours. They really 
seem a race of better and sweeter nature 
than ourselves; unless their witnesses 
misreport them they are gentler, kinder, 
even truer, than we are naturally. But 
something seems lacking to them, and 
they look towards us for it; they faney 
spiritual possibilities on the plane which 
we tell them is above theirs. The fine 
perfection of their art is a stunted beauty ; 
it has never the infinite reach of the 
Greek; the loveliness of their lives is 
childlike; it has not the celestial aspira- 
tion of the Hebrew; and no doubt they 
feel this as clearly as they perceive the 
difference between us and our ideals. We 
are ourselves mostly so obtuse to this dif- 
ference that we suppose our women, if not 
our men, to conform to the ideal of good- 
ness and softness. At least we are al- 
ways telling them they do; we think they 
are lovely; at any rate a pretty woman 
of our race is by no means terrible to us; 
but they affect the Japanese, used to the 
meek beauty of their maidens and ma- 
trons, very differently. They do not see 
the charm we feel in “the fair, curling 
hair, the round, blue eyes, the erect, slim- 
waisted, large-hipped figures of many 
foreign beauties,—the rapid, long, clean- 
stepping walk, and the air of almost mas- 
culine strength and independence, which 
belong especially to English and Amer- 
ican women....Blue eyes, set into deep 
sockets, with the bridge of the nose rising 
as a barrier between them, impart a fierce 
grotesqueness to the face that the untrav- 
elled Japanese seldom admire. The very 
babies will scream with horror at first sight 
of a blue-eyed, light-haired foreigner, and 
it is only after considerable familiarity 
with such persons that they can be in- 
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sciousness, knowledge. 


duced to show anything but the wildest 
fright in their presence. Foreigners,” 
Miss Bacon tells us, ‘‘ who have lived a 
good deal among the Japanese find their 
standards unconsciously changing, and 
see, to their own surprise, that their coun- 
trywomen look ungainly, fierce, aggres 
sive, and awkward among the small, mild. 
shrinking, and graceful Japanese ladies.” 
The Japanese, who think our women’s 
manners no better than their looks, severe 
ly criticise the deportment of such of their 
own girls as are educated in our mission 
ary schools, and even ‘“‘to a foreigner 
who has lived almost entirely among Jap 
anese ladies of pure Japanese education, 
the manners of these girls were brusque 
and awkward.” 
VIL. 

It would be unjust to Miss Bacon’s im 
portant and conscientious study of the 
life of Japanese women to leave the read 
er with the impression that it is confined 
to sketches of their manners, or that in 
her admiration of their character she ig 
nores the wrong and hardship of their 
conditions. From these conditions come 
the sweet children, the lovely maidens, 
the true wives, the tender mothers who, 
as Miss Bacon teaches us, abound in Japan; 
but she teaches us that what they are they 
are in spite of their conditions, and makes 
us feel how lavishly kind nature must 
have been to their race. There is no mis- 
taking the meaning of her attractively 
written, well philosophized observations 
of their life, and it would be a very per 
verse Study indeed that wonld darken 
counsel with any pretence that their con 
ditions ought not to be changed. But our 
own are yet so far from perfect that we 
could wish that charming and gifted peo 
ple, when the change comes, something 
better and wiser than our status. It does 
not seem too much to hope in their be 
half; it is not incredible that if they are 
left to work out their own salvation they 
may achieve one yet that will not involve 
so much social and moral damnation as 
ours, and that if they finally recéive Chris- 
tianity it will be in the form of a life as 
well as a creed. 

In the mean time they remain perpet- 
ually fascinating not only in the close 
and special scrutiny of such books as 
Miss Bacon's, but in such intelligent and 
agreeable sketches as Miss Scidmore’s 
Jinrikisha Days, which we may com- 
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mend as one of the most attractive vol- 
umes of foreign sojourn we have seen 
for a long time. Even in the snap- 
shots of Miss Bisland, who has been ko- 
the globe in A Flying Trip 


daking 


Round the World, these favored children 
of the Graces, if not the Muses, impart 
their witchery to the hastiest blue-print 
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glimpses of their life. They are a mo- 
ment only, however, in her course, which 
describes itself in all manner of vivid and 
graphic lines. Miss Bisland has, in fact, 
written such an instantaneous book as 
can well give us hopes of what the news- 
paper of the future may be in the hands 
of artists. 


Manthly Record of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 12th of August.— 
( The Ohio Democratic Convention on the 15th 

July renominated James E. Campbell for Gov- 
ernor of that State. 

The Maryland Democratic Convention on the 30th 
f July nominated Frank Brown for Governor. 

At the State election held in Kentucky August 

i the Democrats gained a decisive victory. John 
Young Brown was elected Governor. A new State 
constitution was adopted by a very large majority. 

A reciprocity treaty between the United States 
nd Spain was made public by proclamation of the 
President July 81st. By the terms of this treaty 
the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico were opened to 
American products. 

On the 10th of August the President appointed 
Richard Cotts Shannon, of New York, to be minis- 

resident and consul-general to Salvador, Nicara- 
ia, and Costa Rica. 
In July, a change having taken place in the chan- 

of the Colorado River, the Colorado desert in 
Southern California was overflowed with water, and 
a lake many miles in circumference was formed. 

On the 20th of July a body of 1000 miners at 
Briceville, Tennessee, attempted to compel the with- 
drawal of the convicts who were working in the 
mines at that place. The Governor, by ordering 
ten companies of militia to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to march to the place, succeeded in preventing 
a more serious disturbance. Five days later the 
dissatisfied miners withdrew upon the assurance of 
the Governor that he would call an extra session of 
the Legislature to act on the convict lease system 
authorized by the law of the State. 

The civil war in Chili continued with but few 
movements of importance on either side. The elec- 
tion of Claudio Vicuiia as President of the Republic 
was confirmed. 

Intelligence was received July 22d of an attempt- 
ed revolution in the province of Corrientes, in the 
Argentine Republic. After some fighting the out- 
break was suppressed, and the leaders in the revolt 
were arrested. 

The census of England and Wales, just taken, 
showed a total population of 29,001,018—an in- 
crease of 3,026,572, or 11.65 per cent., since the last 
census was taken. 

The official census of France showed a total pop- 
ulation of 38,095,150. This was an increase since 
the last census of 208,584. The increase was en- 
tirely in the urban population, the rural population 
having decreased. 

Upon the death of King Pomare of Tahiti early 
in July, that island, by the terms of a treaty pre- 
viously made, became a French colony. It had been 
under French protection for many years. 

Details were reported July 29th of a recent at- 


tempt by nihilists to assassinate the Czar.. After a 
desperate resistance, during which seven were kill- 
ed, the conspirators were captured. 

On the 3d of August a reputed band of Spanish 
Republicans attempted to surprise the garrison at 
Barcelona, Spain, but were repulsed after a sharp 
fight, and many of the leaders were taken prisoners. 
Later developments proved that the movement was 
the result of a plot by stock speculators to influence 
the market in Spanish securities. 

During the month of July cholera prevailed to a 
fearful extent in Mecca, Arabia. The death rate 
from that cause alone was reported to be as high 
as 140 per day. 

Despatches received August Ist from Foo-Choo, 
China, stated that mission buildings in some of the 
neighboring cities had been attacked by Chinese 
mobs and several of the inmates killed, and that 
throughout that province a general feeling of hos- 
tility towards foreigners was manifested. Later 
intelligence announced that the government at Pe 
kin had taken measures to prevent further disturb- 
ances, 

DISASTERS. 

July 16th.—A tornado at West Superior, Wiscon- 
sin,demolished a building,and buried more than forty 
workmen beneath the ruins, killing many of them. 

July 21st.—The steamer Circe was wreciced off 
Anticosti Island, and five men were drowned. 

July 25th.—At Middletown, Ohio, by a collision 
of trains on the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton 
Railroad, seven persons were killed outright, and 
others were fatally injured. 

July 26th.—A collision between excursion trains 
occurred at St.-Mandé, near Paris, and forty-three 
persons were killed, More than 100 were injured. 

July 29th.—In the Ruhr River, at Essen, fourteen 
persons were drowned.—The towns of Mahooda and 
Bhownugger in India were flooded with water, and 
more than 300 people were drowned.—News was 
received of the sinking of the steamer Tame Maru 
by coming into collision with another vessel off 
Shiragami, Japan. Two hundred and sixty persons 
were reported drowned. 


OBITUARY. 


July 26th—At Waterbury, Vermont, Paul Dil- 
lingham, ex-Governor of Vermont, aged ninety-two 
years. 

July 29th.—At Evanston, Illinois, the Rev. Dan- 
iel Parish Kidder, D.D., aged seventy-six years. 

August 4th.—At Blackpool, Lancashire, England, 
Colonel George W. Williams (colored), of Ohio, law- 
yer and author. 

August 12th.— At Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
James Russell Lowell, aged seventy-two years.— 
At Poland Springs, Maine, George Jones, of the 
New York Times, aged eighty years. 
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DLENESS seems 
to be the last 
accomplishment of 
civilization. To be 
idle gracefully and 
contentedly and pic- 
turesquely is an art. 
It is one in which 
the Americans, who 
do so many things 
well, do not excel. 
They have made the excuse that they 
have not time, or, if they have leisure, 
that their temperament and nervous 
organization do not permit it. This 
excuse will pass for a while, for we 
are a new people, and probably we 
are more highly and sensitively organ- 
ized than any other nation—at least 
the physiologists say so; but the ex- 
cuse seems more and more inadequate 
accumulate wealth, and consequently have 
leisure. The Drawer will not criticise the 
American colonies in Paris and Rome and 
Florence, and in other Continental places 
where they congregate. They know whether 
} they are restless or contented, and what ex- 
amples they set to the peoples who get their 
ideas of republican simplicity and virtue from 
; the Americans who sojourn among them. They 
know whether with all their leisure they get 
placidity of mind and the real rest which the 
older nations have learned to enjoy. It may 
not be the most desirable thing for a human 
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being to be idle, but if he will be, he should 
be so in a creditable manner, and with som: 
enjoyment to himself. It is no slander to say 
that we in America have not yet found out 
the secret of this. Perhaps we shall not unti 
our energies are spent and we are in a stat 
of decay. At present we put as much energ) 
into our pleasure as into our work, for it is in 
bred in us that laziness is a sin. This is tli 
Pilgrim idea, and it must be said for it that 
in our experience virtue and idleness are not 
commonly companions. But this does not go 


to the bottom of the matter. 
The Italians are industrious; they are com- 
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pelled to be in order to pay their taxes for 
the army and navy and get macaroni enough 
to live on. But see what a long civilization 
has done for them. They have the manner 
of laziness, they have the air of leisure, they 
ive worn off the angular corners of exist- 
nee, and unconsciously their life is pictur- 
sque and enjoyable. Those among them who 
ive money take their pleasure simply and 
ith the least expense of physical energy. 
who have not money do the same 

ing. This basis of existence is calm and 
unexaggerated ; life is reckoned by centimes, 
not by dollars. What an ideal place is Ven- 
It is not only the most picturesque city 
in the world, rich in all that art can invent to 
please the eye, but how calm it is! The vi- 
vacity which entertains the traveller is all on 
the surface. The nobleman in his palace—if 
there be any palace that is not turned into a 
hotel, or a magazine of curiosities, or a muni- 
cipal office—can live on a diet that would 
make an American workman strike, simply 
because he has learned to float through life; 
and the laborer is equally happy on little be- 
cause he has learned to wait without much 
The gliding, easy motion of the gon- 
dola expresses the whcle situation; and the 
gondolier who with consummate skill urges 
his dreamy bark amid the throng and in the 
tortuous canals for an hour or two, and then 
sleeps in the sun, is a type of that rest in la- 
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' 
we, 


1} 
labor, 


or which we do not attain. What happiness 
there is in a dish of polenta, or of a few fried 
fish, in a cup of coffee, and in one of those 
apologies for cigars which the government 
furnishes, dear at a cent—the cigar with a 


straw in it, as ifit were a julep, which it needs 
five minutes to ignite, and then will furnish 
occupation for a whole evening! Is it a hard 
lot, that of the fishermen and the mariners of 
the Adriatic? The lights are burning all 
night long in a café on the Riva del Schia- 
voni,and the sailors and idlers of the shore 
sit there jabbering and singing and trying 
their voices in lusty hallooing till the morn- 
ing light begins to make the lagoon opales- 
cent. The traveller who lodges néar cannot 
sleep, but no more can the sailors, who steal 
away in the dawn, wafted by painted sails. 
In the heat of the day, when the fish will not 
lite, comes the siesta. Why should the royal 
night be wasted in slumber? The shore of 
the Riva, the Grand Canal, the islands, gleam 
with twinkling lamps; the dark boats glide 
along with a star in the prow, bearing youth 
and beauty and sin and ugliness, all alike soft- 
ened by the shadows; the electric lights from 
the shores and the huge steamers shoot 
gleams on towers and facades; the moon 
wades among the fleecy clouds; here and there 
i barge with colored globes of light carries a 
band of singing men and women and players 
on the mandolin and the fiddle, and from ev- 
try side the songs of Italy, pathetic in their 
worn gayety, float to the entranced ears of 
those who lean from balconies, or lounge in 
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gondolas and listen with hearts made a little 
heavy and wistful with so much beauty. 

Can any one float in such scenes and be so 
contentedly idle anywhere in our happy land ? 
Have we learned yet the simple art of easy 
enjoyment? Can we buy it with money- 
quickly, or is it a grace that comes only with 
long civilization? Italy, for instance, is full 
of accumulated wealth, of art, even of osten- 
tation and display, and the new generation 
probably have lost the power to conceive, if 
not the skill to execute, the great works which 
excite our admiration. Nothing can be much 
more meretricious than its modern art, when 
anything is produced that is not an exuact 
copy of something created when there was 
genius there. But in one respect the Italians 
have entered into the fruits of the ages of trial 
and of failure, and that is the capacity of be- 
ing idle with much money or with none, and 
getting day by day their pay for the bother 
of living in this world. It seems a difficult 
lesson for us to learn in country or city. Alas! 
when we have learned it shall we not want 
to emigrate, as so many of the Italians do? 
Some philosophers say that men were not 
created to be happy. Perhaps they were not 
intended to be idle. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A PROPHETIC MIRROR. 

Apown the darkened hall at twelve she crept, 
The while all others in the household slept. 
She’d heard how that when Night her pall had 

spread 
On Halloween, the face of him she’d wed 
Would in the mirror’s silver depths appear, 
And she approached it now, not knowing fear— 
She wished to have divulged which one of ten 
She was to make the happiest of men. 


She stands before the mirror now—she turns— 
The candle in her soft white hand low burns; 
And now a backward glance she furtive throws 
To learn if life is poetry or prose. 

A shriek rings out upon the midnight air. 
Poor maid! alas! no single face is there. 


This dreadful prophecy of unkind fate 

Took place far back in eighteen sixty-eight ; 

And strange enough, I say it with regret, 

It is fulfilled—the maid’s unmarried yet. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


IN THE EYES OF YOUTH. 

Ir is told of Bishop Doane, of Albany, that 
while dining recently at the house of one of 
his friends, he was pleased to observe that he 
was the object of marked attention from the 
small son of his host, whose eyes were riveted 
upon him. After dinner the bishop approach- 
ed the boy, and said: 

“Well, my young friend, you seem to be in- 
terested in me. Do you find that I am all 
right ?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned the boy, with a glance 
at the bishop’s knee-breeches, “ you're all right, 
but, say, won’t your mamma let you wear pants 
yet?” 
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A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 

A YOUNG physician commencing practice 
had among his first patients an uncommonly 
unclean infant brought to his office in the 
arms of a mother whose face showed the same 
abhorrence of soap. Looking down upon the 
child a moment, he solemnly remarked, 

“It seems to be suffering from hydropathic 
hydrophobia.” 

“Och, docther dear, is it as bad as that?” 
cried the mother. ‘“ That’s a big sickness for 
such a mite. Whatever shall I do for the 
crathur ?” 

“Wash its face, madam; the disease will go 
off with the dirt.” 

‘“*Wash its face—wash its face, indade!” ex- 
claimed the matron, losing hertemper. “What 
next, I'd like to know ?” 

“ Wash your own, madam—wash your own.” 


A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 

A PRECOCIOUS Boston youngster, whose soul 
was so attuned to music that he was set all on 
edge by inharmonious sounds, heard the dishes 
being washed lately, and stamping his foot, 
and writhing as if in torture, he wailed out, 
“Oh dear! the forks are all in A, and the 
spoons all in D!” 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 

THERE is a tradition in the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington, to the effect that Colonel 
Db——, one of the civilian clerks of that estab- 
lishment, was once witty. The force of this 
fact might possibly be lost upon those who do 
not know this gentleman as a strict adherent 
to the pomp and dignity of the old school, 
dry as dust, a firm believer in all sorts of 
sobriety, a wearer of collars reminiscent of 
stocks, and the possessor of the style of a Tur- 
veydrop. The story is laid at one of those 
socio-official receptions that are the predom- 
inant feature of Washington’s winter festivi- 
ties, where everybody with an office meets 
everybody who has ever held an office, and a 
great many others who would like offices. It 
so happened that a bill was then pending in 
Congress providing for a material and com- 
fortable increase in the salaries of certain na- 
val clerks, including the staid colonel, who, 
as was his wont, was present on this occasion 
in ali the glory of correct attire. Deftly man- 
aging to obtain an introduction to a promi- 
nent and influential statesman whose services 
were just then peculiarly desirable to anybody, 
the veteran diplomatist seized his first oppor- 
tunity to advance the interests of the bill, and 
when he had securely corralled his victim in a 
corner away from the crowd, he proceeded to 
impress upon his mind the grave necessity of 
just such legislation as that bill contempla- 
ted. It chanced that he inadvertently men- 
tioned the fact that he was one of the would- 
be beneficiaries, whereat the Senator, who was 
immensely bored, and anxious to avoid the em- 
barrassment of promising his support, thought 


to discount his assailant by remarking, in a 
tone of grave surprise: “‘ Why, my dear sir, I 
cannot see why you should want more salary. 
I am sure I am not exaggerating when I say 
that you are one of the very best dressed men 
here.” 

The colonel was unmoved, and with great 
dignity he replied: “Quite true, sir—quite 
true. You may be right, Senator, but you should 
see my under-clothes.” G. A. Lyons, Jun 


AT THE ACADEMY. 
“In cloud effects I most excel.” 
The artist waits his friend’s reply. 
“ Ah! now indeed I see full well 
The reason they are hung so high.” 
W. B. Way 


NOT A CLERICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

BURNAND, the editor of London Punch, ocea- 
sionally refers, with an appearance of regret, 
to the loss of his bishopric. Not that he ever 
occupied that rank in the Church, but he is 
convinced that he would have been a prelate 
—possibly even a cardinal—by now, if he had 
stuck to the ecclesiastical profession. It was 
ventriloquism which led to his abandonment of 
the priesthood, to which he had been destined 
and for which he had been trained from his 
earliest boyhood. Addicted to practical jokes, 
and possessed of a fund of humor which is so de- 
lightful to the readers of Punch, he devoted his 
efforts while an inmate of the seminary of Our 
Lady of the Angels, at Bayswater, not to mas- 
tering theology, but to harassing the venerable 
rector of the institution. The life of the latte: 
was rendered a perfect burden to him by Bur- 
nand’s pranks and jokes. These were fre- 
quently of a ventriloquial character, and were 
mostly played in chapel. Indeed, the solem- 
nity of the surroundings seemed invariably to 
have the effect of calling into activity all his 
fun and deviltry, and both matins and vespers 
were disorganized by the extraordinary voices 
and extravagant remarks which the young 
ventriloquist caused to proceed from bodies 
both animate and inanimate in the sacred edi- 
fice. Words of the most terrible heresy, in- 
termingled with fiendish chuckles, would seem 
to issue from the pulpit when occupied by the 
rector, and the old gentleman, at the conclu- 
sion of his sermon, would be in the act of re- 
suming his seat, when suddenly a volley of pro- 
testing mews and angry spitting would cause 
him to leap almost clear into the air with the 
conviction that he had sat plump down on 
the monastic cat. Finally the rector was un- 
able to stand it any longer, and declined to 
permit Burnand to remain an inmate of the 
seminary, recommending him at the same time 
to abandon a vocation for which he did not 
appear to be snited. The young seminarist 
took the advice to heart, and instead of ap- 
plying himself to preparation of his country- 
men for a future existence, has devoted his 
energies to more or less successful efforts to 
cheer and brighten their life here on earth. 
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NO PERTINACITY. 
Esteiie. “ Why do you seem so cast down, Maud?” 
Mavup. *Haven’t you heard that Harry Henderson is engaged to Pauline?’ 


Esre.ue. * Yes; but you had your chance, and rejected him.’ 
Mavp. “But he only asked me three times.” 


WIDOW MULCAHEY’S SUDDEN DEMISE. 

IN a Western village an Irishman named 
Casey kept a small general store. On a very 
cold but clear day in winter a fellow-country- 
man dropped in, and was greeted by the store- 
keeper with the words, 

“ That’s a fine day, Mr. Mooney.” 

“Tt is, Mr.Casey. What’s new wid you to- 
day ?” 

“ Sorra much I have that’s new, Mr. Mooney, 
but mournful news. You heard of the death 
of the widow Muleahey? You did? Yis—no?” 

“Not a word av it, Mr. Casey, and I hope it’s 
not true, anyway. But what disease did she 
die av? The neighbors ’ill miss her.” 

“Yis, Mr. Mooney, a dacent woman was Mrs. 
Muleahey. Many a yard of calico I sold her, 
and many a spool of thread, for whin she had 


the money she never spared expinse, and she 
always looked nate and illigant.” 

“But what did ye say she died av, Mr. 
Casey ?” 

“ Well, ye see, she just went out in the yard 
to the pump with a pail in her hand to get a 
drap of wather. She fell an the ice, struck the 
back of her head, and walked into the house a 
corpse.” 


VERY STRANGE. 

“TM surprised to see you looking so hale 
and hearty, major,” said Boggs to the veteran. 

“And why shouldn’t I, pray ?” queried the 
major. 

“Well, to tell the truth, major,” returned 
Boggs, “I heard you lost your head at Antie- 
tam, and that’s generally hard on the system.” 




















LITERARY NOTES. 


BY 


GREAT many years ago—it was in the 
FA. first quarter of the last century—there 
lived in the old town of St. Andrews on the 
German Ocean, and in the Kingdom of Fife, a 
He was a care to his father, a trial 
to his mother, a sorrow to his betrothed, and 
a curse to the community. Having done at 
home all the evil it was possible for him todo, 
he ran away to sea one stormy night, and St 
Andrews was well rid of him. One bright 
sunny morning long afterwards he came back 
again with a chest full of Spanish dollars, and 
a changed heart. He brought rest and peace 
to his father’s house and to his mother’s soul, 
he married the lassie who had forgiven but 
never forgotten him, and he behaved in every 
respect, thereafter, like an exemplary member 
But he never told where he had 
what he had done, or how he had 
found his dollars. Naturally, he was the ob- 
ject of unceasing and unkindly gossip; his 
little world looked at him askance, and rumor 
insinuated that he was at least a slave-dealer or 
a pirate. And still he made no sign, although 
he carved one. Over the lintel of his door he 
cut with a rude chisel, and in rude letters, this 
legend, “They Have Said, And They Will Say. 
Let Them Be Saying.” And nobody knows to 
this day from whence those dollars came. 
The man is dead and the door and cottage are 
gone, but in a “dry dike” close to the Pends, 
and thanks to the antiquarian instincts of Dr. 
A. K. H. Boyd, the minister of the Established 
Kirk in the old university town, the stone and 
ts inscription are still preserved. Many hun- 
dreds of miles from St. Andrews, in a dining- 
room well known to Mr. Warner, a tracing 
of it hangs, and from this, perhaps, has been 
taken the suggestion for the title of the little 
hook he has just given to the world; for over his 
Drawer-ful of gems of thought and nuggets of 
wisdom he has engraved the sentence 4s We 
Were Saying." 


bad boy. 


of society. 


beens or 


Mr. Warner, however, never left his country 
for his country’s good. His life has been a clean 
and an open one. He has had much to say, and 
he has said it bravely and very well; those who 
have not listened to his speech have lost much; 
and he can never be accused of illegal appro- 
priation of the ideas of his fellow-men, or of con- 
cealing anything he thinks it right for his fel- 


' As We Were Saying. By Cuan.es Duptey War- 
Ner. Illustrated by H. W. McVickar, C. D. Gipson, 
‘nd others. pp. 223. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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low-men to know. Mr. MeVickar, Mr. Gibson, 
and other clever statuaries have sculptured 
delicate figures and images upon this the latest 
Ebenezer he has raised to help and comfort 
tired readers. “ He has said, and he will say. 
Long let him be saying!” 


Mr. WARNER in his essayet upon “The 
Clothes of Fietion”—why not essayet? It is 
no worse, surely, than booklet, or leatlet, or lead- 
eret, or tractlet, or even than novelette—Mr, 
Warner in this particular little essay says that 
the publishers understand the rigid laws of 
fashion, and furnish to their books a summer 
or, as the case may be, a winter covering, 
which is fitting not only to the season, but to 
the style and complexion of the book itself. 
They bind their tales of love, for instance, 
during the warmer months in paper or dotted 
muslin, during the colder months in cloth, or 
boards, or leather, or prunella; even the au- 
thors, he adds, “reaiize how much depends 
upon the clothes that are worn by the char- 
acters in their novels—clothes put on not only 
to exhibit the inner life of the characters, but 
to please the readers who are to associate with 
them.” No author realizes this more than 
does Mr. Black; his people are clad in kilts or 
yachting-suits or wading-boots which always 
fit, which are always becoming, and which, no 
matter how much they are worn, are always 
worn well. Donald Ross of Heimra,’ his latest 
hero, is as picturesque in appearance and as 
attractive in disposition as was “ Macleod of 
Dare”; while Mary Stanley, the “ Ban-sassin- 
nach,” who inherited the estates which Ross's 
father had sold to the English, is as pretty 
and as winning as was “ Madcap Violet” or 
“That Beautiful Wretch.” The scenes of the 
tale are laid, of course, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which Mr. Black knows and loves so 
well, and the chief episodes are the frequent 
conflicts between the wealthy Saxon landlords 
and the miserable crofters native to the soil. 
The selfish, pitiless factor or bailiff is a promi- 
nent figure; fish and game are poached; bran- 
dy is smuggled; the landless laird is possessed 
of enormous influences and of one poor little 
island, all that is left of the estates of Heimra; 
and the good-hearted generous heiress is made 
to feel that she is an intruder in her own king- 


2 Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By Wicitam 
Brack. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


dom, and that she is regarded as an usurper by 
the folk she is so anxious to help. 

Mr. Black, perhaps, has written this story as 
a protest against the somewhat sombre pic- 
tures of life in the Highlands painted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell in their “Journey to the 
Hebrides,” against which he protested in print, 
and very forcibly, when their book first ap- 
peared a year or two ago. With every other 
good Scotchman he objects, naturally, to the 
statement that the people in the far north of 
Scotland “are the most down-trodden on God’s 
earth,” and he gives his Donald Ross an op- 
portunity to show here that while their con- 
dition is bad enough, it is not altogether hope- 
less. “They know nothing about the law 
courts and agents’ offices in London,” said Miss 
Stanley once. “They only know that as far 
back as they have heard, down to their own 
day, the land had belonged to the Rosses; and 
their Highland loyalty remains stanch and 
true, it is not to be bought over by the stran- 
ger, and, perhaps, it is not to be acquired by 
kindness—but we'll see about that in time.” 
And see about that in time, and with no little 
patient effort, she does. 

The novel is not altogether devoted to the 
action of the Highland Land League and its 
agents and sympathizers, however; it is full of 
the breezes that blow white wings, of the per- 
fume of white heather, and of sunrise, and 
of strange adventures; and to one reader, at 
least, it seems to be among the best of Mr, 
Black’s later productions. 


Ture has been a great deal of newspaper 
conjecture lately in regard to the nature and 
the anthorship of “The Novel of the Future.” 
That the American story of the immediate pres- 
ent—whether it be the short story or the long 
story—is generally from the pen of a woman 
and usually dialect in character, there can be 
little question. Miss Wilkins, Miss Murfree, 
Miss Jewett, Mrs. Slosson, and now Miss Pool, 
are rapidly coming to the front in this country 
as producersof native fiction; and Dally,’ by this 
last lady, is worthy almost to take her place 
among the best of recent creations, by the side 
of “Fishin’ Jimmy,” of the “New England 
Nun,” or of any of “The Stranger People” of 
Tennessee. Dally is described by her guardian 
as “a critter brought up in White Crow Moun- 
ting down in Caroliny,” and she is a very re- 
markable mixture of good and evil-—the former 
innate, the latter acquired. She is introduced 
to us as a beautiful child of fourteen, with a 
sweet voice, a divinely innocent face, lovely 
pink lips, soft white skin, light hair, and brown 
eyes; and she turns ont to be a veritable “imp 
of Satan.” She swears with her sweet voice; 
she lies and she steals; she drinks whiskey, 
raw and undiluted, through her lovely pink 

3 Dally. A Novel. By Mania Lovutse Poot. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper & 
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lips; her innocent face is rarely clean; she 
heaves rocks and carving-knives at her ene- 
mies; she is affectionate; she is sensitive; she 
is conscientious; she dovs almost everythine 
she ought not to do; she leaves undone nearly 
everything she ought to do; and she never 
neglects to do the proper thing when she is 
made to understand what the proper thing 
is. Naturally, she astonishes an entire com 
munity in New England by her ignorance of 
the mixing of donghuuts, by preferring corn- 
bread to “light bread,” by calling tomatoes 
“ npoma-toes,” harness “ gears,” going to meet- 
ing “gwine ter preachin’,” and by wanting to 
know where persons and objects are “at.” 
How much the New England community as- 
tonishes Dally it is hardly necessary to say. 
Like most little girls who are blessed with 
golden curls, there is no happy medium about 
Dally’s conduct; nevertheless, she proves the 
exception to the general rule by making het 
self irresistible even when she is horrid. 

While Dally is perhaps an abnormal crea- 
tion, “the widow ladies” and “the widower 
geutlemen,” and all of the folk of Ransom, 
Massachusetts, among whom Miss Pool places 
her, are very true to the life. Miss Pool knows 
the Yankees thoroughly, and she knows how to 
reproduce them in print in a very natural way. 
Her dialect is simple to the eye, and it will come 
trippingly to the tongue of those who attenipt 
to read it aloud, and her bits of philosophy and 
humor, that which Mr. Lowell called “ wit and 
gumption and shrewd Yankee sense,” are as 
natural and as characteristic as are any of the 
“mosses on an old stone fence.” The calico 
pantalettes of Marietta Winslow, who had to 
wear such things because her mother wore them 
when she was a girl, and her father’s blue over- 
alls, “much faded from frequent washings, and 
held upon his portly form by one strap of the 
same material going up from the left front over 
his shoulder to the right back,” are familiar to 
all the citizens of the great commonwealth 
over which young Governor Russell rules. 
And Ransom is not alone in the possession of a 
Widow ’Bijah, who attends every service held 
in the Congregational church: who is always 
present at the “preparatory lecture” in the 
Sunday-school; who even goes to hear the “so- 
pranos try to toss their voices entirely out of 
reach of the bass and the alto singers ” at 
choir meetings; who buys a ticket every time 
there is “an apron party” or “a necktie 
party ” in the vestry, to eke ont the minister's 
salary; and who enjoys as much as anybody 
hearing three or four “ fellers aid girls” try 
to speak a dialogue which they have imper- 
fectly learned, and in which they invariably 
“giggle in the wrong place.” If Dally had 
done nothing else, she would deserve perma- 
nent reeognition for having introduced the 
Widow ’Bijah and the Winslows to the ad- 
mirers of “Butterneggs,” and to the large 
eircle of readers who are in such hearty sym- 
pathy with “The Revolt of Mother.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JANVIER has given to his new volume 
of short stories the name of the initial tale, 
The Uncle of an Angel He might have gone 
further and have called it ‘The Uncles of Sev- 
eral Angels,” Mr. Hutchinson Port, the unele 
of the titular Angel, standing in that relation- 
ship to at least two divinities, while Susan, 
the angelic heroine of “Our Pirate Hoard,” is 
by marriage the niece of a great many times 
vreat-uncle, who, like Captain Kidd—and per- 
haps he was Captain Kidd—long ago had bur- 
ied treasures on the coast of Delaware, in the 
search for which, this particular great-great- 
nicee finds treasure quite as valuable and much 
more negotiable. The character of the.entire 
work is purely avuncular. Andreas Stoffel, 
the trainer of canary-birds in East Fourth 
Street, New York, is brought to this country 
y arich unele, the proprietor of a prosperous 
delicatessen shop in that humble neighbor- 
hood. Aunt—not Uncle — Hedwig plays a 
very prominent part in “A Romance of Tomp- 
kins Square”; and the brave old soldier who 
was decorated in the Crimea “ For the Hon- 
or of France,” receives his Cross of the Le- 
gion from the imperial hands of that dis- 
tinguished Freneliman who was willing to go 
down to posterity as his Uncle’s Nephew! 

Added to their charm of style, these stories 
of Mr. Janvier’s have the great charm of vari- 
ety, his characters ranging from Dutch jour- 
neymen bakers to the sons of all the Biddles, 
and the ground he covers extending from 
Narragansett Pier to Avenue B. His Mr. 
Hutchinson Port is the Major Pendennis of 
the Schnylkill; he is a member of the First 
City Troop (although on the retired list), a 
single gentleman, Philadelphian by birth, who 
admits that he is forty-seven, and who is 
“rising sixty.” His disposition is introspec- 
tive, but less in a philosophical than a physio- 
logical sense, for the central point of his intro- 
spection is his liver, and his views of life, na- 
turally, are bounded, more or less, by what he 
can eat with impunity. He is not popular in 
society, but he is exceedingly agreeable in fic- 
tion, and his readers, who part from him with 
sincere regret when his first angelic niece mar- 
vies Mr, Pennington Brown—also of Philadel- 
phia—will be very glad to meet with him again 
when his second angelic niece falls in love with 
“A Border Ruffian.” It is but just to Mr. Port 
to say that his nepotism is purely involuntary, 
that he shrinks from it and pronounees it 
“distinctively diabolical,” and that he is no 
more to be held responsible for his ward than 
is she for her guardian. Their relationship, 
therefore, is hardly so tender and so sympa- 
thetic as is that which exists between the ca- 
nary-fancier and his adopted child in “An 
Jdyl of the East Side,” which is, perhaps, the 
uost tender and sympathetic piece of work in 


it) 


* The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. By Tuom- 
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the line of short story-writing which Mr. Jan- 
vier has yet done. He has caught and tran- 
scribed the atmosphere of Tompkins Square 
with wonderful fidelity; and this friend of the 
birds, with his quiet habits of body, his great 
gentleness of nature, and his true tenderness 
of heart—traits, as Mr. Janvier points ont, 
which are characteristic of all men who love 
the fowls of the air—is not only one of the 
most winning personages in the book, but one 
of the most lovable creations in the fiction 
of the present decade. 


Ir seems easier for Mr. W. Clark Russell to 
write new sea stories than for the ordinary re- 
viewer to find new words to deseribe them. 
They are all alike, and they are all different; 
and My Danish Sweetheart; the latest of them, 
is one of the most entertaining. It is told in 
the first person by Hugh Tregarthen, coxswain 
of a life-boat on the coast of Cornwall, and the 
time is the present. It has all of Mr. Russell’s 
familiar strength and dash, and it is full of 
absorbing interest, of danger, rescue, bravery, 
and nerve from beginning to end. Helga, the 
heroine, as an old seaman said of her, “might 
ha’ been born and bred in a lugger.” Sheisa 
veritable child of the sea; she makes her first 
appearance on the deck of a Danish vessel in 
a heavy storm, dressed as a sailor-lad in a suit 
of pilot-cloth, and with a red silk handker- 
chief around her throat; her hair eut short, 
rough and plentiful, is “as pale as amber in 
the dim lanip-light” of the cabin of the doom- 
ed ship; “her eyebrows of a darker color are 
very perfectly arched as though pencilled”; 
her eyes “soft and liquid,” seem of a dark 
hlne, “such as might prove violet in the sun- 
shine”; hercheeks are plamp; hermouth small, 
the underlip a little pouted; and her teeth are 
pearl-like and very regular. With such a 
Sweetheart, and with a brave and handsome 
sailor-lad to protect her through a month of 
adventures by flood and storm, with fore-peaks, 
and bobstays, and bulkheads, and davits, and 
seuttle-butts, and courses, and royals thrown 
in, all of the admirers of Mr. Russell will under- 
stand the great treat that is before them in the 
perusal of this tale. 


IN reviewing in these columns a few months 
ago Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ Life of Sir Robert 
Peel,” one of the most satisfactory of the 
“Prime Minister” series, the curious fact was 
noticed that the author did not even allude to 
the existence of Sir Robert’s distinguished 
son, the late Speaker of the House of Com- 


mons. When the younger Peel was called to 
that high office, many years after his father’s 
death, Mr. Gladstone was sitting in Sir Robert 
Peel’s seat as the Queen’s Prime Minister and 
Leader of the House, and in offering his con- 


5 My Danish Sweetheart. The Romance of a Month 
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gratulations to the new incumbent, he spoke 
of him as the son of a man whose follower he, 
Mr. Gladstone, had always been, and as one 
for whose name and character down to that 
late hour of his own life, he had retained an 
unbroken and undiminished veneration. Mr. 
Gladstone is indeed one of Peel’s most enthusi- 
astie disciples, and he very rarely lets any oc- 
casion pass, When he can consistently do so, in 
which he does not candidly and cordially avow 
himself as such. The points of sympathetic 
contact between them, as has often been shown, 
were many and great, and they were not only 
political but personal as well. It is not a 
little surprising, therefore, that Mr.Gladstone’s 
latest biographer should neglect to speak of 
this potent factor and strong influence in the 
political education of his subject. There are 
frequent references in the book to Melbourne, 
to Palmerston, to Derby, to Salisbury, and, of 
course, to Disraeli, but the name of Peel is 
seldom to be found. 

Mr. Gladstone first took his seat in the old 
House of Commons on the meeting of what is 
called the tirst Reformed Parliament, January 
29, 1833. He was then entering his twenty- 
fourth year, and the Euglish nation, as Mr. 
Russell shows, had just “reached one of the 
main turning-points of its history ; that which 
the Duke of Wellington so aptly described as 
a revolution by due course of law had taken 
place, and the most extravagant expectations 
of its results filled the air.’ Mr, Gladstone 
was “very bitter against the Reform Bill, 
and when he came to deliver his sentiments in 
debate, his genuine indignation raised him to 
an unusual pitch of eloquence. He denounced 
the bill as destined to change the British. form 
of government and to break up the founda- 
tion of social order.” This was in 1831, and 
while he was still an undergradnate at Ox- 
ford and a prominent member of the “ Union.” 
He never spoke, of course, wpon the Reform 
Bill in Parliament, his maiden address there 
being made in defence of the system of slave 
labor in the West Indies, partienlarly upon 
the estate of his own father at Demerara. He 
has lived to change his mind upon both of 
these subjects, as upon many others. 

American readers will naturally turn to 
those chapters of Mr. Gladstone’s life which 
relate to our civil war and to the Alabama 
claims. Concerning his famous statement 
uttered at Newcastle in the autumn of 1862, 
to the effect that there conld be no doubt that 
Jefferson Davis had made anation of the South, 
he said five years later that he was willing to 
confess that he was wrong; that he took too 
much upon himself in expressing such an 
opinion; that his sympathies were then, as al- 
ways, with the whole American people; that 
he did not understand the nature and the 
working of the American Union; that he 
had conscientiously believed the North would 
be happier and stronger without the South; 
that he thought the negroes would be much 


nearer emancipation under a Southern goy- 
ernment than under the old system of the 
Union; and he closed by saying that he had 
always contended that it was for the best in 
terests of England that the American Union 
should be kept entire. All of which would 
lead the dispassionate onlooker at this dis- 
tance to conclude that while it is very nob). 
to apologize for mistakes made, it would be a 
little better, particularly in the case of a Prime 
Minister, not to make mistakes. 

James Grant, a gentleman who edited the 
London Advertiser in the beginning of the 
reign of her present Majesty, and who pul 
lishedbetween 1830 and 1836, “Random Reco! 
lections of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords,” wrote of Mr. Gladstone in 
the latter year: “He is well informed on most 
of the subjects which usually occupy the at- 
tention of the Legislature, and he is happy in 
turning his information to good account.... 
His contemporaneous resources sre ample.... 
He is a man of very considerable talent, but 


he has nothing approaching to genius....1 
have no idea that he will ever acquire the 
reputation of a great statesman [!].... He 


now and then indulges in sareasm, which is, 
in most cases, very felicitous. He is plausible, 
even when most in error,” ete., ete., ete. This 
last remark suggests an epigrammatie speech 
of the late Lord Houghton, made many years 
afterwards, to the effect that “ Gladstone's 
method of impartiality consists in being furi- 
ously in earnest on both sides of a question.” 

Neither of these is to be found in the Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone,’ by Mr. G. W. E. Rus 
sell, lately added to the series of “ The Queens 
Prime Ministers,” but they are interesting 
in themselves; and how far contemporary 
judgment upon Mr. Gladstone in his youth 
and middle age was, or was not, correct, his 
admirers and his enemies in his old age must 
determine. It is but just to his earlier repu- 
tation to add, however, that Mr. Monckton 
Milnes was fond of saying sharp things; and 
that our own Mr. Longfellow, writing in the 
North American Review, when Mr. Grant’s work 
first appeared, said of it and its author, “In a 
word, the book has very bad manners.” 

Mr. Russell’s memoir, like the volumes that 
have preceded it in the same series, is political 
rather than personal. The author has asincere 
admiration for his subject. But he is just and 
honest —so just and so honest that it is doubt- 
ful whether he will please Mr. Gladstone’s po- 
litical or domestic circle, or, whether he will 
lead strangers to like Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Gladstone’s politics any better than they did 
before. That it will not disturb Mr. Glad- 
stone for a moment, however, is very certain. 
“They have said, and they will say. Let them 
be saying!” 


6 The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. By 
Grorege W. E. Russeti.. With photogravure portrai! 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. (‘The Queen’s Prime Minis- 
ters.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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